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Preface 
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while also drawing my attention to points which were (or still are) weaknesses within my 
theory. I would also like to thank Peter Meyer (Berlin) who examined parts of the text from a 
linguist’s point of view and provided me with numerous important suggestions. Some of the 
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ending questions I kept asking her, and this book ows a lot to her attention and competence. 
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Introduction 


1.1 General remarks 

In several respects, Egyptian is a highly interesting language to work with. A striking 
peculiarity of Egyptian lies in the length of documented language history. With a history 
spanning approximately 4500 years, Egyptian exceeds all other languages in this respect 
and can be of prime importance for historical and diachronic studies of any kind. 
Egyptian belongs to those language stocks in which both an ancestor language and 
several genetic descendents (in this case the Coptic dialects) are attested. It can there- 
fore serve for testing and refining models of genetic linguistics. 

In addition to the diachronic variation, the linguistic situation in Egypt has been charac- 
terized by considerable diastratic differentiation during most or all periods. We can 
actually say that multilingualism has played a greater role in Egypt than in many modern 
western societies. In modern Egypt, two distinct varieties of Arabic, which show 
pronounced differences on all linguistic levels, are the main vehicles of spoken and 
written communication respectively. A similar situation existed during all or most of the 
pharaonic era, where even, in certain periods, two or more linguistically distinct vari- 
eties of Egyptian were in use for different types of written communication. Moreover, two 
or more distinct writing systems were in use throughout the entire pharaonic era. 

In addition to the existence of different linguistic varieties of Egyptian itself, we have to 
consider that Egyptian experienced intense contact with other languages of various 
genetic affiliation. It can be assumed that there have always been a considerable number 
of Egyptians who, besides knowing one or more varieties of Egyptian, were familiar with 
one or several neighboring languages. As a result of such contacts, mixed languages of 
various types arose, such as Coptic with basically Egyptian grammar but a high and 
sometimes dominating ratio of foreign vocabulary, or Napatan with basically Egyptian 
vocabulary but profound grammatical restructuring due to contact with African lan- 
guages. Since not only Egyptian but also several of its neighboring languages (Semitic 
languages, Greek, Hittite) are well attested in different diachronic stages, research on 
convergent linguistic developments within this area is generally promising. It is even 
possible that certain linguistic features which emerged in the ancient Eastern 
Mediterranean linguistic area contributed significantly to the development of modern 
European languages. For instance, the development of the definite article, a characteris- 
tic trait linking modern Mediterranean and Western European languages, may find its 



roots here. 1 

The indigenous Egyptian scripts are complex systems in which several graphemic 
subtypes coexist. Furthermore, while most scripts in the world have different styles for 
casual writing on the one hand and for printing or careful inscriptions on the other, few of 
them show deep structural divergences in their writing modes as does Egyptian. In 
general the study of graphemic theory can certainly profit from taking Egyptian into 
consideration. 

Despite all these factors, the popularity of Egyptian among scholars with a general 
linguistic background is quite low. The reasons for this are diverse. For example, the 
complex writing system may seem to many a high barrier to overcome prior to any exami- 
nation of the language proper, even though the difficulties in interpreting the Egyptian 
script are not in principle different from the difficulties in interpreting written records of 
any extinct languages. Another reason is the fact that Egyptology has developed a rather 
idiosyncratic style in describing the language which is not easily accessible to scholars 
who have not been educated in this discipline. More recently, however, scholars have be- 
gun to describe Egyptian specifically for a linguistic audience (cf. especially Schenkel 
1990, Loprieno 1995, and Kammerzell 1998a). 

This book is intended to help readers with a general linguistic background become famili- 
ar with the basic issues and principal problems of one subdiscipline of the Egyptian lan- 
guage: its phonology. I presuppose the general notions of structuralist phonology as deve- 
loped by the Prague circle, but adhere to no specific school of modem phonology. Rather, 
descriptions are frequently presented from a typological perspective. I hope that the book 
will enable linguists and philologists specialized in fields other than Egyptian to access 
and interpret Egyptian evidence and integrate it into their own particular studies. 


1 The notion of definiteness is an important grammatical category in the languages of 
modem Western Europe and the Mediterranean. The languages of this area have 
morphological markers to express the definiteness or indefiniteness of a noun phrase 
(definite vs. indefinite articles). However in most languages throughout the world, 
there is no specific morphological category which corresponds to our definite or 
indefinite article. Instead, definiteness or indefiniteness is either not expressed at 
all, or may interact with various categories as diverse as case, verbal agreement, or 
word order. The idea to consider the presence of a definite article an areal feature is 
due to Martin Haspelmath (lecture in Goettingen, 1997). The development of a 
definite article can be observed in Egyptian during the and millenium bc. Afterwards 
it is attested from Semitic, even later from Greek whence it seems to have spread to 
other parts of Europe in the course of Christianization. 

In Egyptian and most languages which once aquired a definite article, the numeral 
“one” was grammaticalized at a later date to develop into an indefinite article. In 
several modem languages of the Middle East and India (e.g. Turkish, Persian, and 
Hindi) the numeral “one” is used in an extended function coming close to an 
indefinite article, whereas a definite article is missing. This is probably another 
areal feature which may or may not be historically connected to Egyptian. 



My description is somewhat eclectic and does not address all 4500 years of attested 
Egyptian language history in equal depth, nor are all questions which may seem impor- 
tant treated in detail. I am mainly concerned with the time beginning in the New 
Kingdom (from approximately 1500BC on) when the first intense contacts of Egyptian 
with neighboring languages become evident and provide extensive data for phonological 
research. The phonology of the earlier periods of Egyptian, which must be reconstructed 
primarily by internal evidence, is treated more briefly. I have largely avoided consider- 
ing the genetic relations of Egyptian to Afroasiatic or other languages. Even if a 
phonetic correspondence between genetically related languages is assumed to be certain, 
the correspondence is of a principally abstract nature and does not allow for a conclusion 
about the actual pronunciation in one of the compared languages. The situation is 
different if language contact is attested in historical times. Evidence of this kind is 
amply referred to in this book. I hope, however, that this book will help other scholars use 
Egyptian evidence within the framework of genetic reconstruction. 

The reader will note that I do not outline synchronic descriptions of different stages of 
the language in chronological order. Instead, each section is devoted to a particular topic 
which in turn is discussed from a diachronic perspective. It is a peculiarity of Egyptian 
linguistics that there is frequently good reason to assume the operation of a specific 
phonetic process while we cannot establish the exact time at which it took place. 
Therefore, a relative chronology of individual phonetic changes often remains problem- 
atic. This is due to the existence of “dark ages” for which insight into Egyptian phonol- 
ogy is considerably more difficult than for other periods. Several factors are responsible 
for this: a large tendency to write in an archaic style (e.g. in the centuries following the 
New Kingdom), the lack of structuralistic investigation into the writing system 
(Demotic), the lack of words preserved in both an Egyptian and a foreign writing system 
(Old Kingdom), the small number of known texts (Late Coptic), the lack of strictly 
synchronic glossaries or grammatical descriptions of several periods, or a lesser acquain- 
tance on the author’s side with certain stages of Egyptian than with others. 


i-2 Remarks on the transcription and specific terminology 

used throughout this book 

1.2.1 Notation of Egyptian consonants 

In this book, Egyptian words are not usually given in the original script but in the conven- 
tional Egyptological transcription. This transcription is always printed in italics, e.g. ntr 
god”. If a single consonant is cited in transcription, it is put in pointed brackets, e.g. <p. 
The conventional transcription indicates the consonants of a word by means of conven- 
tionalized symbols. It is important to note that the conventional consonant symbols must 
not be interpreted phonologically or phonemically. For more details about the conven- 
tional Egyptological transcription KIP § 2.6. 
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1 . 2.2 


Notation of Egyptian vowels 


The conventional transcription, like the indigenous Egyptian scripts, fails to indicate 
vowels. Since vowels can be important for understanding the general phonetic develop- 
ment of a word, I frequently add vocalized reconstructions of Egyptian words in parenthe- 
ses ( ). These are not phonological nor phonetic renderings either. Rather, the forms in 
parentheses are combined of consonants cited by the conventional transcription symbols 
on the one hand and vowels reconstructed from Coptic (a late form of Egyptian written in 
an alphabetic script, § a. 7) or from other sources on the other. Word stress is 
indicated by ' preceding the syllable as in the I PA system. If I assume a vowel to have 
been present at a certain position in a word but have no information on the nature of the 
vowel, this is indicated by the symbol V. If it is uncertain whether a vowel was present at 
a certain position or not, this is indicated by [V]. 

1.2.3 Understanding Egyptian examples in this book 

Let us consider the example ntr (nalrV) “god”. The conventional transcription of the 
Egyptian word is ntr. Note that £ is the transcription symbol for a stop which originally 
was /c( h )/ but later developed into /t( h )/ in this word, and r is the symbol for a liquid 
which may actually have been HI rather than Ixl and which was later lost altogether in 
this word. The consonant symbols are repeated in parentheses supplemented by the 
indication of the stressed vowel o. Although this vowel is not indicated in the Egyptian 
script, it can be deduced from cuneiform transcriptions as well as from the Coptic 
successor of the word. I assume that there was also an additional vowel at the end of the 
word. Since we lack evidence for the quality of this vowel, it is simply indicated by V. 
(nalrV) is an abstract representation which does not indicate the actual pronunciation of 
this word at any stage of the language. However the approximate pronunciation of this 
word at several stages can be deduced from it by applying the sound development rules 
which are discussed throughout this book. 

In order to indicate a phonetic or phonological rendering of an Egyptian word during a 
specific period, the conventional consonant symbols are replaced by IPA-symbols repre- 
senting their actual pronunciation, and the word is included in either brackets [ ] or 
slashes / / respectively. 

1.2.4 Notation of Coptic 

Coptic words are always cited in the original script discussed in § a. 7. I frequently add a 
phonological interpretation in slashes / /. 

Each Coptic word is preceded by a letter in superscript which indicates the dialect from 
which the word is taken. For example, s dvNOK /a'nok/ refers to the pronoun <\NOK /a'mk/ 
“I” of the Sahidic dialect of Coptic. I also frequently give several dialect forms of a word 


side by side ( S <M 10 K /a'nok/, ^N&.K /a'nak/). s ’ b CON /' son/ “brother” means that the word 
for “brother” is identical in the Sahidic and the Bohairic dialects. 

The dialect abbreviations are explained at the end of § 2.3. 

±.2.5 Further remarks on the citation of Egyptian and Coptic words 

Egyptian-Coptic etymologies are widely used throughout this book. I will not usually cite 
the relevant literature if the etymology is well-established and can easily be found in the 
available Coptic etymological dictionaries (for these US* §2.4.1). A semantic gloss 
always accompanies cited words, but I do not always indicate semantic changes which 
may have taken place in a word over time, unless this is vital for my argument. 

Egyptian is an inflecting language. If not specified otherwise, nouns are usually cited in 
the singular form and verbs in the infinitive. Egyptian nouns, infinitives of verbs, and 
prepositions have special forms called status nominalis and status 
pronominalis which are frequently referred to in this book. They are used immedi- 
ately before a noun phrase serving as possessor (in case of nouns), as direct object (in 
case of infinitives of transitive verbs), or as the argument of a preposition respectively. 
Besides the infinitive, which is the most frequently used verbal form of Coptic, verbs may 
also be cited in another form called s t a t i v e, a form which expresses a state and 
frequently conveys a passive meaning. 

±.2.6 Other symbols 

In the Egyptological transcription, the signs (.) and (-) are employed to mark morpheme 
boundaries. For further explanation O® 3 § 2.6. 1.1. 

The symbols > and < indicate diachronic relationships. 

The symbol E 5 § = refers the reader to another section or page in this book. 

±.2.7 Periods of Egyptian history 


The following Egyptological terms designating periods of the Egyptian history will be 
used throughout the text: 



Dynasties 3-6 

ca. 2650-21/50BC 

1st Intermediate Period 

Dynasties 7-10 

ca. 2150-2000BC 

Middle Kingdom (MK) 

Dynasties n-i 3 

ca. 2000-1700BC 

2nd Intermediate Period 


ca. 1700-155020 

New Kingdom (NK) 

Dynasties 18-20 


Late Period 

Dynasties 2iff. 

ca. iioobc - 3q5ad 

^Ptolemaic Period 


332-3obc 

Roman Period 


3obc - 395AD 
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i.3 


Phonemes and phonology 


A phoneme is traditionally defined as the smallest meaning-differentiating phonetic unit 
in a language. A phoneme is distinguished from any other phoneme by one or more 
distinctive phonological features. All phonemes together form the phonological system of 
a language. 

It would, however, be wrong to say that there “is” a phonological system in a language 
and that our task simply is to discover it. The phonological system has no existence on its 
own, but rather is the result of our attempts to put the innumerable data which we 
encounter in a language together to form an organized structure. Frequently, individual 
pieces of evidence suggest contradictory assumptions about the system, and our decision 
will then depend on how much weight opposing pieces of evidence are given. In such 
cases, there may be more than one correct way of constructing a phonological system, 
and each solution may have specific advantages. Different solutions may be preferred 
depending on the purpose for which the phonological analysis is undertaken. 

A notorious problem of phonology arises with regard to “marginal” phonemes. These are 
phonemes which seem necessary to explain rare phenomena in a language, but the 
inclusion of which complicates the phonological system considerably. One of many 
examples of marginal phonemes are nasal vowels in Standard German, which are 
restricted to French loan words, where they are pronounced only by a part of the speakers 
and often inconsistently. Depending on how much weight is given to the opposing goals 
of completeness of the phonological description on the one hand and simplicity on the 
other, different decisions will be made. The choice can be different for a reference 
grammar of German than that for a didactic introductory text. 

Another well-known example for which divergent phonological analyses are possible is 
the Russian i-sound. Some scholars consider it a distinct phoneme, but others prefer 
analyzing it as an allophone of the phoneme I'll, the selection depending on the nature of 
the preceding consonant. Both analyses are legitimate, and each has its own advantages 
and disadvantages. The first analysis explains certain marginal and foreign words more 
easily and is in agreement with the Russian writing system. By contrast the second 
allows for both the positing of a smaller vowel inventory and for an elegant formulation 
of several morphological alternations. From a comparative perspective, the first analysis 
permits a better comparision with Old Church Slavonic, whereas the second analysis 
presents Russian as closer to certain other modern Slavic tongues. 

Another notorious problem is the phonological interpretation of diphthongs in many 
languages, including English. As for the diphthong in words like fine, scholars have 
defended interpretations both as a single phoneme /ai/ and as a diphonemic sequence /a/ 
+ l\l without having reached a definite conclusion. Criteria from various fields (phonetic, 
distributional, morphological, dialectal, historical, etc.) can be adduced in favor of 
opposing analyses, and there is no simple solution as to how to weigh the different pieces 
of evidence. It should be concluded that both analyses are acceptable. In a description of 



English phonology, it would be legitimate to present both analyses side by side and make 
use of each of them for what they explain best. 

Phonology is not an isolated system but rather interacts with other subsystems of the 
language such as the lexical, the morphological, and even the graphical level. The 
decision is not always straightforward as to which level of analysis a given phenomenon 
should be attributed. For example, marginal phonemes as described above may be 
completely excluded from a phonological description and may simply be discussed as 
peculiarities of single lexical entries. Generative phonologists frequently expand the 
scope of phonology in order to include phenomena that had earlier been explained within 
the framework of morphology (a classical example is the treatment of English phonology 
by Chomsky & Halle 1968). Two or more levels of phonological analysis are assumed 
there, which may considerably complicate the phonological description but which simpli- 
fies the morphological description of the same language. Some scholars have expanded 
the phonological apparatus in order to explain phonological properties of divergent 
dialects of a language from a single level of representation. 

Thus we see that a phonological analysis is not merely concerned with the “sounds” of a 
language. Rather the linguist is always influenced by the conceptions he or she has of the 
language as a whole, including its morphology, lexicon, diatopic variation, and other 
levels. Within certain limits, it is legitimate and even necessary to fashion the descrip- 
tion of one subsystem of a language with respect to a simple and economic description of 
the others. 

Although the distinction between the phonological and the graphemic systems is indeed 
important and linguists have been right in emphasizing it for more than a century, I 
therefore argue that it would be wrong to reject the possibility that in certain cases a 
phonological analysis may be given preference to another simply because it allows for an 
easier connection to the writing system. 


1.4 Peculiarities of a phonological analysis of Egyptian as an 

extinct language 

Although Ancient Egyptian is essentially attested as a written language, it is useful to 
assume a phonological level of analysis for it, as is indeed done for any other extinct 
tongue. If we had no conceptions whatsoever about Egyptian pronunciation, i.e. if the 
phonetic character of the Egyptian script was not known, we would have immense diffi- 
culties both in recognizing or interpreting writing variation within the Egyptian script 
itself, and in identifying Egyptian words recorded in other writing systems (Greek- 
Coptic, cuneiform, Hebrew, etc.). The identification of (earlier) Egyptian with Coptic 
words has always been one of the major techniques of exploring the language. Already the 
first decipherers did not theref ore restrict themselves to simply determining the meaning 
of words, but also concerned themselves much with the pronunciation of the words. 



However the types of evidence used to construct a phonological system of Egyptian have 
different relative importance than in modern languages. In Egyptian, the graphic repre- 
sentation, which - as I argued above - can legitimately have a limited influence on a 
phonological analysis, is given more weight than would be the case with a living lan- 
guage. Whereas modem languages are often analysed on a strictly synchronic level - al- 
though even essentially synchronic and generative treatments sometimes include histori- 
cal considerations we also have to pay more attention to the relationship of different 
diachronic stages of the language in the case of Egyptian. Since practically everyone 
who deals with Egyptian is concerned with texts composed during different historical pe- 
riods, being able to diachronically connect the elements of the language is more impor- 
tant than knowing the most efficient phonological analysis of a given synchronic stage. 

I hope that although the phonological analyses suggested in this book are necessarily 
deficient and peculiar in many respects, they are still useful in explaining much of the 
available evidence. On the one hand, there is no question that our phonological analysis 
of Egyptian is underdifferentiated in many respects. On the other hand, this defective- 
ness may lead us to overdifferentiate certain points of a phonological system by failing 
to recognize the presence of conditioning environments. Instead of being interpreted as 
phonemic, any difference found can technically also be described as allophonic if we 
postulate that the conditioning environment has escaped our attention. To take an 
example, if I have decided to assume a phonological distinction between two consonants 
/p/ and /b/, this distinction best conforms with the evidence that is presently available 
(e.g. etymological connections between different stages of Egyptian, borrowing of 
Egyptian words into other languages, evidence of the Egyptian writing system). It is 
possible that, for instance, Egyptian had a hitherto unknown tonal system, which if taken 
into consideration would allow for p and b to be analysed as mere allophones of a single 
phoneme /P/, the choice between both allophones depending on the tone of an accompa- 
nying vowel. This uncertainty is, however, not a peculiarity of Egyptian alone since, as 
exemplified above, even in well documented modem languages there may be more than 
one acceptable analysis of a given phonological issue. 

If evidence of Egyptian as a spoken language suddenly became available, certain 
analyses would then have to be preferred which cannot be favored with the present 
knowledge, whereas some analyses of today would then appear less preferable. However, 
this discovery would not imply that the traditional analysis and all conclusions based on 
it are simply wrong. For example, the statement that the Coptic successors of p and b 
merge in a certain environment (OS’ § 3.12.4) could still be maintained in the new 
analysis after some reformulation. Furthermore, even the discovery of a tonal system as 
outlined above would not force us to give up the old phonological distinction of /p/ and 
/b/, if instead the tonal system was analysed as allophonic. 

I conclude that the restricted knowledge of Egyptian still allows for a rudimentary 
phonological analysis, certainly one which is less refined than it can be for a living 
language, though not of a principally different character. 
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The Neogrammarian’s principles and diachronic phonology 


*•5 

Any work in etymology involves two linguistic levels. Words are compared both accord- 
ing to their phonetic and to their semantic properties. Whereas the semantic side of an 
equation still has to be evaluated largely by intuition, it has been possible to formally 
control the phonetic side of etymologizing since the end of the 19th century when the 
Neogrammarians developed the famous principle of the regularity of sound change. 
Although historical linguists tend to accept limited deviations from this principle for 
etymologies which seem very convincing in the semantic respect, the Neogrammarian’s 
approach has been accepted as essential for any work in historical linguistics and is also 
adopted in this book. 

The principles of historical linguistics allow us to make predictions about a language 
based on evidence from successor languages (which can also be called later stages of the 
same language). This method can be applied if there is only one successor language, but 
it is more efficient if the language has split into several daughter languages. The more 
daughter languages are known, i.e. the more data are available for the input, the more 
detailed the reconstruction will be. 

There is no fundamental difference between what is called a “genetic relationship” on 
the one hand and language contact on the other. It would be normal to make predictions 
about Latin based on the examination of the genetically derived Romance languages, but 
we could also attempt to reconstruct the Latin sound system if the only extant evidence 
consisted of borrowings from Latin into Albanian, Basque, and Berber. Both methods are 
equally acceptable from a methodological point of view, only the amount of data is 
smaller in the latter case. 

The Neogrammarians’ principles were formulated when scholars did not yet make a 
difference between phonetics and phonology, and indeed their principles need not 
necessarily be applied to phonemes, but can be applied to units singled out by any 
method of phonetic differentiation. However, if the differentiation on the input side is 
rough, the result will be no better. This question has been adressed by Holzer (1996) 
whom I cite in the original here: 

“Die phonologische Klassifizierung — in erster Linie nach dem Kriterium 
der Fahigkeit bzw. Unfahigkeit eines Lautungsunterschiedes, Bedeutungen 
zu unterscheiden - ist bloB eine Moglichkeit unter anderen, lautliche 
GroBen als gleich oder verschieden zu betrachten (...). Nach welchen 
Kriterien man auch abstrahiert und klassifiziert, mit den unterschiedenen 
lautlichen GroBen konnen immer Lautgesetze fonnuliert werden, wo reiner 
Lautwandel gewirkt hat. Unterscheidet man nruss. [neurussisc/i, C. Peust] i 
und y (es sind verschiedene Laute), muB man formulieren: aruss. i z.B. nach 
t > nruss, i; aruss. i z.B. nach s > nruss. y; aruss. y z.B. nach t > nruss. y; 
aruss. y z.B. nach k > nruss. i. Unterscheidet man nruss. i und y hingegen 
nicht (sie gehoren demselben Phonem/i/ an), geniigt einfach: aruss. /i/ und 
/y/ > nruss. /i/.” (Holzer 1996: 88) 
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“Man konnte auch mykenisch-griechische Worter, wie sie in Linear B 
geschrieben wurden, also (abgesehen von t vs. d ) ohne Unterscheidung 
zwischen Tenues, Mediae und Aspiratae, mit altindischen zusammenstellen 
und so ein giiltiges Rekonstrukt des Urindogermanischen bilden (...)” 
(Holzer 1996: 119L) 

For comparative research in fields like Indo-European, Dra vidian, or Sino-Tibetic, well- 
founded descriptions of both the phonology and the semantics of living languages are 
available. Speculation is therefore limited to constructing the proto-language as the 
other side of comparison. In Egyptian, the situation is both better and worse at the same 
time. 

All stages of Egyptian are evidenced to an imperfect degree, and many aspects of the 
language escape our attention completely or can only be used with reservations due to 
our limitation of knowledge. We can hear Egyptian words and ask speakers about their 
meaning only in a few cases when Egyptian words have been borrowed into other 
languages (especially, but not exclusively, into modem Egyptian Arabic). In principle 
there is no difference between the preservation of an Old Egyptian word as a loan in 
English {db.t “brick” > adobe ) and that of a Latin word in modern Italian. In both cases, 
the words are “genetically” related and were formally modified by regular sound 
changes. But those fragmented data cannot give us a coherent picture of the language, 
anything that could reasonably be called a system. 

However, there are also advantages specific to Egyptian, namely the fact that this 
language was recorded by native speakers for about four and a half thousand years. 
During this time, very considerable changes on all linguistic levels, including the 
phonological level, took place. We can use evidence from later stages of the language for 
establishing reconstructions of an earlier stage which is also attested in its turn. The 
attested language history is long enough to provide us with numerous interesting 
phonological developments without ever having to refer to a (re)constructed proto- 
language. This is not to say that we could avoid (re)constructions as such, but everything 
we assume can be compared and cross-checked against data produced by native speakers. 


1.6 Refining a synchronic phonological analysis by diachronic 

evidence 

The methods of historical linguistics are frequently applied in order to reconstruct an 
unattested language, for instance Proto-Indo-European. However we can also apply them 
to an attested language to get more information about it than we would derive from a 
synchronic evaluation of the written sources alone. For example, the Latin orthography 
does not note vowel length, but this feature can be reconstructed for the most part from a 
comparative analysis of the Romance daughter languages (another source is the exami- 
nation of Latin metrical texts). In the earliest sources of Akkadian (Old- Akkadian) the 
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three series of plosives (voiceless, voiced, emphatic) are not distinguished in writing, but 
the difference is inferred from the evidence of later texts when the script had become 
more refined (as well as from Semitic etymology). Old Turkish is written in several 
scripts all of which ignore certain phonological distinctions of this language. Therefore 
the comparison to modern Turkish languages plays an important role in reconstructing 
Old Turkish phonology. The sound values of the signs in Old Chinese are largely recon- 
structed on the basis of modern Chinese dialects. The same principle is applied through- 
out this book where the evidence of the hieroglyphic script is supplemented by recon- 
structions based on the later testimonies of the Coptic dialects. 

Predictions that can already be made from the comparative evidence of Coptic dialects 
are frequently confirmed by evidence attested from the pharaonic language. To take an 
example, there are two graphs (A, G) for palatal stops in Coptic. Two dialects known as 
Sahidic and Bohairic behave differently in writing a given palatal stop in a word, so we 
can establish four sets of correspondence for rendering the palatal stops: 



set 1 

set 2 

set 3 

set 4 

Sahidic 

A 

A 

G 

G 

Bohairic 

A 

G 

A 

G 


The Neogrammarian’s principles predict here that, unless a specific environment can be 
found that could have caused a split development, (at least) four different sounds must be 
assumed for some earlier stage of the language. Indeed, the etymological cognates from 
hieroglyphic Egyptian show four graphemes which correspond to the four sets established 
here: j , < ~~ i , ©, and 2 * 4 ' c ^. a This comparison works regardless of the view taken about the 
nature of the Coptic dialects; the possible conclusions may differ, though. For instance, 
if we take the two “dialects” to represent mere alternative orthographical conventions, 
(at least) four different palatal stops will have to be posited for spoken Coptic as a whole, 
homography being differently applied in each writing convention. If, on the other hand, 
the dialects are perceived in a more traditional sense, it is possible to assume different 
sound mergers in different parts of the country. Whatever scenario is accepted, we can 
reasonably reconstruct four sounds for the earlier language. Furthermore, we can argue 
that there is a common feature linking the sounds represented by sets 1 and 2, as opposed 
to the sounds represented by sets 3 and 4, and another feature linking sets 1 and 3 as 
opposed to sets 2 and 4. These features common to two sets each would have motivated 
the phonetic merger or the homography respectively. 

If the examination of later stages of Egyptian leads us to postulate distinctions for the 
earlier language, they should in principle be reconstructed even if there is no direct 
confirmation for them from that period. In this case, they serve to refine our picture of the 


2 The presentation is simplified here. Note particularly the fact that in Bohairic the 

opposition of both stops is maintained only before the stressed vowel (US’ § 3.3.2) 

which renders the Egypto-Coptic relationships somewhat more complex. 
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earlier language and help us to get insight into what is hidden by deficiencies of the 
writing system. For example, vowels are generally not indicated in the hieroglyphic 
script, but we postulate many of them by the evidence of Coptic. In this book, I also 
suggest some consonantal distinctions based on reconstructions from Coptic which fail to 
be indicated in the Egyptian script. 


1.7 Phonemic versus graphemic representation 


Although phonetic data most naturally provide a major base for researching the phonol- 
ogy of a language, in the case of Egyptian we have to rely mainly on written sources. Any 
phonographic writing system actually implies a categorization of speech sounds, 
although this may be quite different from what we would call a phonological analysis. 
However, the written evidence can be taken as a starting point for the analysis of the 
sound system. This analysis can be refined if more data, such as renderings of the same 
language in different writing systems, or evidence from other diachronic stages of the 
language, or typological predictions about the structure and development of phonological 
systems in general are included. 

In addition to the straightforward case of an unambiguous correspondence of graphemes 
and phonemes, more complex patterns of correspondence are possible. Let us take a look 
at two fundamental patterns here which often occur in languages: 

A) Two or more graphemes correspond to one phoneme: the graphemic system is more 
differentiated than the phonological system. 

Not all graphemes have a phonetic function whatsoever. Even if a sign is defi nitely used 
in a phonographic way, its function may include further semantic or grammatical compo- 
nents (cf. the difference between small and capital letters in the Latin script). What we 
face here is the problem of distinguishing phonographical and semographical sign 
functions. 

Let us assume a set of graphemes which we believe to be phonographs, i.e. for which no 
semographic functions are obvious. Phonographs may express phonetic differences of any 
kind, not necessarily phonological differences. If only an allophonic distinction is 
expressed, we may be able to find specific environments by which the allophones are 
conditioned. In other words, if we observe that a certain grapheme is always used in a 
specific phonetic environment, a possible explanation is that this grapheme denotes an 
allophone rather than a phoneme. However, we can only observe this if the conditioning 
environment itself is expressed in writing. 

Some phonographs may be consistently kept distinct from one another but some may not. 
If a former phonetic distinction is eliminated through language change, the corresponding 
graphemes will become homophones. In this case, we typically observe that the graphical 
distinction is no longer retained with any consequence, especially in texts ranging on a 
low sociohierarchical scale. There is a good chance that in the long run one of these 
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graphemes will be eliminated from the writing system, or the difference will be reinter- 
preted to express another functional distinction. 

B) Two or more phonemes correspond to one grapheme: the graphemic system is less 
differentiated than the phonological system. 

It seems to be a universal that the phonological level is mirrored into the graphemic 
level defectively. For instance, intonational properties are not rendered adequately in 
any writing system. Additionally, the Egyptian scripts dispense with rendering vowels. 
This problem can partly be remedied by correlating two or more graphical systems with 
one another. This can be done from a diachronic perspective (renderings of different 
stages of a language) as discussed in § 1.6, but also from a synchronic perspective 
(renderings of the same language in different writing systems). F or example, the hieratic 
and the cuneiform representations of Late Egyptian together tell us more than each of 
them would do alone. 

In some cases distinctions which have been posited by such stipulations can be corrobo- 
rated by extralinguistic information. For example, in §3.7 I posit two different Egyptian 
phonemes hidden behind the single grapheme <q>, since the corresponding sounds end up 
as both velar and palatal stops in Coptic, and no different environments are recognizable 
that could have induced allophones or a phonemic split. One of these phonemes occurs in 
borrowings from Semitic languages only. So we can suggest that by language contact a 
new phoneme was imported into Egyptian but no distinct grapheme for its representation 
was created. 

An amount of uncertainty always remains. It is possible and actually to be expected that 
some phonological traits are not reflected in the graphemic represention of any stage of 
the language and will therefore remain obscure forever. On the other hand, failing to 
recognize certain distinctions may lead us to assume phonological differences in other 
parts of the phonemic system which we would better not assume if we had direct access 
to the spoken language. 

I have only discussed here the different representations of small linguistic elements 
(phonemes, graphemes) in spoken and written Egyptian respectively. Kammerzell (1991 c, 
1.992/93, 1998a: 2 i- 23 ) makes it clear that spoken Egyptian (“Phonemsprache”) and 
written Egyptian (“Graphemsprache”) can actually be considered two distinct linguistic 
systems since they show marked differences on all levels of linguistic description 
including morphology, syntax, and pragmatics. It is a striking fact that spoken Egyptian 
was a highly inflectional language, whereas written Egyptian can he described as a 
basically agglutinative system. 
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i.8 


A short history of research in Egyptian phonology 


Studies in the Egyptian language have always had a strong diachronic bias. This is under- 
standable when we consider the immense history of Egyptian. Furthermore, the analysis 
of a given element at a given time can frequently only be stipulated from evidence of 
other periods. This is especially true for the fields of lexicography and phonology. 
Beginning with Jean Francois Champollion who deciphered the hieroglyphs in 1822, the 
first Egyptologists identified numerous hieroglyphic groups with words of Coptic which 
was already well known at that time, but they were not yet fully aware of the differences 
between Egyptian and Coptic as languages. When the linguistic distance between both 
languages became more and more evident, extensive research on Egyptian phonetics 
began. Much of this early work is no longer acceptable today and will not be discussed in 
this book. 

At the end of the 19th century, the so-called Berlin school, with Erman, Sethe, and 
Steindorff as its leading figures, made major progresses in distinguishing between the 
diachronic stages of the Egyptian language, which was a crucial precondition for further 
research. What followed were milestones in Egyptian linguistics such as the recognition 
of the principally consonantal nature of the Egyptian writing system (Brucsch & Erman 
1889), the discovery of the syllable structure rules (in Steindorff 1894), and the monu- 
mental and still invaluable “Verbum” by Sethe (1899-1902) in which numerous exact 
definitions of Egyptian phonetic developments by the Neogrammarian’s model were 
proposed. The recovery of additional important sources (new Coptic dialects, cuneiform 
transcriptions of Egyptian) led to better insights into the vowel system (Sethe 1928). (For 
more details on the history of these discoveries see Zunke 1997: xvi-xx.) The first 
etymological dictionary of Coptic was published by Spiegelberg (1921 .). Based on these 
materials, two monographs on Egypto-Coptic sounds appeared in which the knowledge of 
that time was codified (Czermak 1981/34, Worrell 1984). 

Vergote (1945) was the first scholar to apply the distinction between phonetics and 
phonology to Egyptian, which increased the clarity and exactitude of the analysis. More 
detailed and more modern phonological investigations into certain domains followed 
(e.g. Satzinger 1979, Hintze 1980). Other scholars, although based on a more traditional 
methodology, also expanded our knowledge considerably (e.g. Edel, Fecht, Lacau, Osing, 
Vycichl). In the light of the new developments, the possibilities for estimating Egypto- 
Coptic etymologies increased greatly. Three new etymological dictionaries of Coptic 
appeared in a quick sequence (Westendorf 1965/77, Cerny 1976, Vycichl 1983). 
Meanwhile, scholars from outside Egyptology had provided essential contributions to 
Egyptian (Greenberg 1962; Hodge 1966; Rossler 1971) which only slowly made their way 
into Egyptology. New evidence such as the consonantal compatibility restrictions was 
discovered, and scholars began to question crucial traditional assumptions. Today there 
is vivid research on Egypto-Coptic phonology by several scholars such as Depuydt, Hodge, 
Kammerzell, Kasser, Loprieno, Satzinger, Schenkel, and Zeidler, to name only some. 
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Basic information about Egyptian 
2.1 Diachronic stages of the Egyptian language 

On the history of the Egyptian language in general see Junge (1984b), Jansen-Winkeln 
(1995), and Kammerzell (1998b: 59-78) where further references can be found. 

We can divide the history of the Egyptian language into the following stages: 

a.d..d. Ca. 3 ±oo-i 3 oobc: a single written language 

The first testimonies of script in Egypt are attested from the late 4th millennium bc . 3 4 5 6 The 
earliest documents are usually very short and consist of isolated names and nouns most of 
which technically cannot be clearly attributed to a specific language. Already from 
Dynasty 3 (around 26 oobc), several longer texts are known .4 

Until approximately ±3oobc, basically one language was used for all purposes of writing. 
It can be subdivided into two stages: Old Egyptian (until ca. sooobc) and 
Middle Egyptian (from ca. sooobc on). It is difficult to estimate how much 
spoken and written language differed from another at that time. From the late 3 rd 
millennium on, we know a very limited number of textual sources from informal, everyday 
contexts which show grammatical peculiarities reminiscent of Late Egyptian. This 
suggests that by this time a marked diastratic variation already existed .5 

2.1.2 Ca. j. 3 oo- 5 oobc: differentiation into two written languages 

From about i3oobc on, remarkable linguistic differences can be observed on the 
synchronic level.** Texts can either be written in a somewhat archaic language based on 
Middle Egyptian, or in a more informal language which probably reflects the contempo- 
rary spoken tongue. The former is called Neo-Middle Egyptian, the latter 
Late Egyptian. The gap between (Neo-)Middle Egyptian and Late Egyptian is 
considerable in both the grammatical and the lexical respects so as to justify a classifi- 
cation as two different languages. Many texts, especially those dating from i 3 oo to 
loooBc, show various degrees of mixture between both linguistic systems. After about 
iooobc, the two codes tend to be kept apart more strictly. It is possible that the 


3 On the beginning of script in Egypt see Dreyer (in print) and Engel (1997). 

4 On the texts from Dynasty 3 see Kahl & Kloth & Zimmermann (1995). 

5 E.g. the definite article pi which is a typical Late Egyptian feature is already found 
a few times in the late Old Kingdom, but only in utterances ascribed to lower class 
people and as parts of proper names (Fecht i960: § 415). 

6 The development of two Egyptian written languages is treated in detail by Jansen- 
Winkeln (1995). 
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phonological systems of both styles had become differentiated (only) by this time, as 
Jansen- Winkeln (1995: 106) suggests. 

Both linguistic varieties appear to have had a different prestige, and their use depended 
on the given text genre to a certain degree. “Classical” Middle Egyptian with its wealth 
of literature and religious tradition continued to be learned in schools, and new texts, 
especially with religious content, were still composed in this language. Late Egyptian, 
on the other hand, was the language of administration, economic transactions, private 
use, and many literary texts were composed in this idiom. 

The official correspondence of New Kingdom Egypt with its Asian provinces was 
recorded in Akkadian, a Semitic language written in cuneiform which some Egyptian 
scribes were taught as a foreign language. 

2.1.3 Ca. 500BC — 250 ad: three written languages 

In 525BC Egypt became part of the Persian empire. From this time forth, the language of 
foreign rulers replaced Egyptian as the means of expression within the higher administra- 
tion. This was Aramaic under the Persians and Greek under the Ptolemies and Romans. 
The main spoken language of Egypt was called Demotic (“popular [language]”) by the 
ancient Greeks, a term still employed today. It was written in a distinct script, likewise 
called Demotic, which is a development from hieratic. Demotic was used as the means of 
writing for a variety of purposes, ranging from private notes to official administrative 
texts. 

In Roman times, the position of Greek became stronger. From about 50AD, most literate 
Egyptians employed Greek as the means of writing in preference to Demotic (Bacnall 
*993: 237). The “classical” Neo-Middle Egyptian language was still in use mainly for 
religious purposes, but its knowledge became more and more restricted to small circles of 
priests. 

Already in Ptolemaic times, attempts began to employ Greek letters for writing texts in 
the Egyptian language. An important early example is the inscription of Hurgonaphor, an 
ephemerous provincial king in Upper Egypt, from 202/iBC. This text appears to be written 
with Greek letters throughout, but is only partly understandable.7 From the ist/and 
century ad on such texts become more frequent, although most of them are restricted to 
specialized contexts (magical, astrological). Usually, such texts are not exclusively writ- 
ten with Greek letters, but show various degrees of admixture of Demotic phonographical 
and logographical signs. Texts written this way are called “Old Coptic”. 7 8 
The language of most Old Coptic texts seems to be identical to Demotic. However, Osinc 
( 1976c) published a text from the and century ad, written in a mixture of Greek and 


7 The text has been edited by Pestman (1977: no. 11). For its date see Vandorpe (1986: 
3oo). For similar texts from this period see Quaecebeur (1991b). 

8 For an overview of Old Coptic sources see Satzincer (1991b). 
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Demotic signs, which seems to be composed basically in a form of Neo-Middle Egyptian. 
This text is very difficult to understand. 

2.1.4 Ca. 250 — 170 o (?) ad : two/three written languages 

As a part of the Roman empire, Egypt gradually became a Christian country. Classicistic 
Neo-Middle Egyptian, together with the hieroglyphic script, which had become restricted 
to use within the pagan religion, were forgotten. The last known hieroglyphic text dates 
to 394AD (Griffith 1935/37: vol. 1, ia6f. and vol. a, pi. 69). At approximately the same 
time, the popular language ceased to be written in Demotic script, the last known record- 
ing dating to 452AD (Pestman 1967: 127). During the late period of hieroglyphic history, 
an increasing number of pseudo-hieroglyphic inscriptions had appeared (on these see 
Sternberc el-Hotabi 1994). 

Based on the first attempts to write Egyptian in Greek letters (“Old Coptic”, Kg’ above), 
the so-called Coptic alphabet was developed (on the Coptic alphabet Eg 3 § 2.7). Egyptian 
written in this alphabet is conventionally called “Coptic” by modern scholars. Coptic 
came into full use around 3 ooad, when major portions of the Bible were translated into 
this language .9 At this point the native language of Egypt began to flourish again as a 
means of writing during the next couple of centuries, although Greek continued to be 
used as an administrative language far into the Islamic period. Coptic is attested in 
several dialects (on which § 2.3). 

In 640AD, the Arabs occupied Egypt. They imported a new religion, Islam, as well as their 
own language and script. Very slowly, Arabic began to supersede Coptic as a means of 
writing. The last major newly-composed text in Coptic seems to be the Triadon, a long 
religious poem written in the Sahidic dialect around i 322 ad . 9 10 Finally, at a date which is 
difficult to determine (Kg’ § 2.2.1), Coptic became extinct also as a spoken language. 
Some knowledge of Greek was preserved among the remaining Christians alongside with 
the knowledge of Coptic, since many Christian liturgical texts were written and recited 
in Greek . 

2.1.5 Modern time 

Today the Egyptian Arabic dialect is the means of communication among the vast 
majority of the population of Egypt. The sole means of writing is Modem Standard Arabic 
which diverges from the spoken language to a considerable degree. This is a typical case 
of diglossia. Arabic is also in use among the remaining perhaps eight million Christian 
inhabitants. They, however, continue to employ the Coptic and Greek languages for 


9 For the date of the Bible translation cf. Kahle (1954: I, 269-272). 

10 The text was published by von Lemm (1903) and translated by Nacel (1983). For its 
date see Nagel (3983: 22E). 
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liturgical purposes, although most of them understand little or nothing of these texts. The 
role of Coptic among modern Christian Egyptians is thus comparable to the role of Latin 
in the Catholic church. 


2.±.6 Synopsis 
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2.2 Late Coptic 


Coptic finally became extinct as a spoken language but continues to be used as a liturgi- 
cal language of the Coptic church until the present day. Even when Coptic was no longer 
in productive written use, it still experienced major phonetic developments ( I® 5 § § 3 . 3.8 
and 5.5.6). On the records about late pronunciation traditions D^“ appendix 7. 
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2.2.1 The disappearance of Coptic as a spoken language 

Coptic remained in productive written use until about the 14th century ad. It is difficult, 
however, to determine the time at which Coptic became extinct as a spoken language, hut 
it is generally agreed that Coptic was preserved longest in Upper Egypt. O’Leary (±934: 
243-249) assumes that Coptic had already ceased to be in spoken use in the i3/i4th 
centuries ad. 11 Certain sources which, however, are of questionable reliability suggest 
that Coptic was still spoken in the 17th century 12 . The existence of a trilingual Ga'az 
(Ethiopic) - Arabic - Coptic glossary of everyday vocabulary which is assigned to 
approximately the early 18th century ad (Kg"’ § 2.9.3) seems to indicate that Coptic was 
still useful to know at that time. 

Quibell (1901: 87) states that he had heard that “ 3 o years ago” there were still elderly 
people around Qus and Naqada in Upper Egypt who remembered that they had heard 
Coptic spoken in their youth. This would have been approximately at the beginning of the 
19th century. It is unclear how trustworthy these testimonies are. 

There were a few elderly inhabitants of the Upper Egyptian village iz-Zsniya that also 
bears a Coptic name bi-Sulsal (= *ni-COAceA) who claimed that, although they them- 
selves were no longer fluent in Coptic, they had still heard their parents speak it as a 
living tongue while they were in their youth. When Werner Vycichl was informed of this 
in the mid 1930s, he visited these people in order to record what they still had in their 
memories. Unfortunately, he told us nothing about the technique of inquiry by which he 
collected the materials. The results were published in Vycichl (1986), Worrell (1987), 
and Worrell & Vycichl (1942). A rather mysterious remark by Till (1954: 156), however, 
has cast doubt on the credibility of Vycichl’s recordings. 1 ^ Cf. also the comments by 
Jozef Vergote in Legrain (1945: 124-126) on an inhabitant of the same village who was 
shown to have faked that he still had a command of Coptic. 

In modem Egypt, there are a few enthusiasts who are trying to revive Bohairic Coptic as 
a living language. 1 * For this purpose, booklets are written which attempt to teach spoken 
Coptic for modem everyday use (e.g. Ishaq 1972). 

2.2.2 Coptic as a language of liturgy in modern Egypt 

From the 9th century on, the (originally northern) Bohairic dialect became the prevalent 


11 Cf. also Simon (1986). 

la Cf. Vergote (1978/ 83 : la, §1). 

1 3 “Ober die Angelegenheit der «koptisch sprechenden Familien» in Zeniya gibt es an 
massgebender Stelle eine vollig andere Ansicht. Es ware mit Riicksicht auf die 
Wichtigkeit dieser Frage sehr wiinschenswert, wenn diese einmal geaussert wiirde, 
so dass die wissenschaftliche Welt darin nicht einseitig orientiert bleibt.” To the 
best of my knowledge, this opinion has not been expressed by now. 

14 On this topic cf. Ishaq (1998). 
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literary variety of Coptic throughout Egypt because the center of Coptic culture was 
situated in the north-west of the country (Alexandria was the residence of the Coptic 
patriarch, the monasteries of the Wadi ’n-Natran were major sites of book production). 
Bohairic is the dialect in which all Coptic liturgical texts have been written from 
medieval times until today. Local traditions about the pronunciation have been largely 
superseded by the Bohairic dialect propagated by the Coptic church. Traces of other 
dialects can, however, be found in the onomastic material (see Vycichl 1986: 170). For 
example, the modem name of the town /?ax'mi:m/ in middle Egypt < Egyptian hnty-mnw 
lacks the palatalization <h> /x/ > /JV (cf. Sahidic/ Bohairic UJ/MN) and can only be 
explained from the Akhmimic dialect of the Coptic language where /x/ was regularly 
preserved (US? § 3.8.4). 

Patriarch Cyrillus IV (1854-1861) introduced another change in the way liturgical texts 
are read. He inaugurated a so-called “reformed pronunciation” of the Coptic letters 
which is modelled on the pronunciation the equivalent letters have in Modem Greek. 
This reformed pronunciation is prevalent among Copts in Modem Egypt. 

Coptic loans and place names which were taken over into modem Arabic nowadays fit 
into the phonological system of the Arabic vernacular, and there are no phonological or 
phonetic traits specific to them. However, the case might have been different with older 
habits of pronouncing Coptic liturgical texts. Prince (1902: 291) emphasizes the phonetic 
peculiarity of the Coptic liturgical pronounciation of his days: 

“In spite of the ignorance of the priesthood, they have for ceremonial 
reasons been at great pains to hand down the traditionally correct pronunci- 
ation of their religious language. Indeed, so different to the intonation of 
Arabic is the tone of the Coptic as uttered by the priests of to-day that no 
one can reasonably assert that Arabic has had any influence on the pronun- 
ciation of the church language.” 

Sobhy (1915: 15) makes a somewhat ambiguous statement on the pronunciation of Coptic 
liturgies: 

“I believe that an ordinary uneducated priest [...] has the inherent power of 
forming the sounds of the different characters in the language of his 
forefathers. Indeed he pronounces the Arabic language itself as if it were 
Coptic. Often and often this fact struck me while I was at Church, standing 
at a distance from the officiating priest, when it was impossible for me — 
and I believe for many others — to decide whether he was chanting in Arabic 
or in Coptic.” 

It is unclear whether what struck these authors was the presence of specifically Coptic 
sounds, or simply the absence of typically Arabic sounds in the Coptic recitations. In 
§3.12.5 I discuss evidence which seems to indicate that Late Coptic indeed retained a 
specific pronunciation /p/, unfamiliar to Arabic, of the letter 6 until quite recently. But 
this sound has ultimately been replaced by /w/ in the modem liturgical pronunciation of 
Coptic in Egypt. 
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2.3 


Dialects 


When variation within a language is encountered, there are several possibilities of 
interpreting it, e.g. as diachronic variation (different historical stages of one language), 
diastratic variation (variation due to different social milieus), or diatopic variation 
(variation across different geographical regions). The latter type is what is usually 
understood by ‘dialectal’ variation. If variation is found in texts of an extinct language, it 
is not always immediately clear which interpretation should be preferred. 

Diachronic and diastratic variation of Pre-Coptic Egyptian is well known (KS 5 § 2.1 ). The 
diachronic aspect is particularly easy to verify since many Egyptian texts can be as- 
signed to an exact date. By contrast, it has been almost impossible to find clear linguis- 
tic characteristics typical for a specific geographical region, i.e. for dialects proper. 1 ^ 
The only example of a distinct Pre-Coptic dialect the texts of which originate from a 
restricted area is Napatan Egyptian. This variety is attested by royal inscrip- 
tions of the Napatan empire, which covered the northern half of modem Sudan, dating 
from the 5th to the 3 rd century bc. These texts show marked deviations from contempora- 
neous texts written in Egypt especially with regards to syntax and morphology. It is, 
however, not clear whether the Napatan idiom was ever used as a spoken language or was 
only used as a medium of writing by speakers of other languages for which no writing 
system had been established. On Napatan Egyptian see Peust (1999). 

The situation is quite different with Coptic. Coptic is attested in several varieties which 
cannot be projected on a diacronic line. These varieties, conventionally called 
“dialects”, may reflect actual regional linguistic variations, or merely distinct methods 


15 A few rather limited peculiarities of certain texts were explained as dialectal 
features by Roquet (1979, Old Egyptian), Groll (1984 and 1987, Late Egyptian), 
Lexa (1934 and 1949: I, §183-191, Demotic), and Johnson (1976, Demotic). 

Some scholars have posited different Egyptian dialects in order to explain certain 
phonetic developments which are supposedly inexplicable by regular sound laws 
(e.g. Fecht i960: 246, IiOPRiENo 1995: 3 i, Vycichl 1990: lllf.). 

Several scholars have suggested that the attested diachronic stages are additionally 
or essentially diatopic in nature, assuming that the standard variety of the language 
was rooted in different parts of Egypt through the times. The following localizations 
of the standard variety for specific periods have been proposed: Old and Late 
Egyptian in Lower Egypt, Middle Egyptian in Upper Egypt (Edgerton 1951: nf.); 
Old and Middle Egyptian in Lower Egypt, Late Egyptian in Upper Egypt (Grapow 
1944: 309, siif.; Fecht i960: i6if., 206-208); earliest Egyptian and Late Egyptian 
in Upper Egypt, [later] Old Egyptian and Middle Egyptian in Lower Egypt (Edel 
1955/64: I, §3if.; Greenberg 1986: 284; Schenkel 1998: 148); Old Egyptian and 
Demotic in Middle Egypt, Middle Egyptian in Lower Egypt, Late Egyptian in Upper 
Egypt (Davis 1978: 202); Old and Middle Egyptian in Middle Egypt, Earliest 
Egyptian and Late Egyptian in (an)other area(s) of unknown localization (Satzincer 
1994a: 202-204). 
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of rendering the spoken language into a graphical code. Differences similar to those 
known from the Coptic dialects can already be observed in Greek transcriptions of 
Egyptian words from somewhat earlier date (Quaegebeur 3 974: 418-420). 

It is difficult to assign the Coptic “dialects” to specific geographical areas. This is 
partly due to the fact that most Coptic texts are of unknown geographical origin. But even 
where the origin is certain, it appears that texts belonging to one dialect can be found in 
different parts of Egypt. A summary of the major attempts at localising the Coptic 
dialects is given by Kasser (1991c). 

Some scholars such as Mink (1972: 187), Kasser (1978: 7 if.), and Brunsch (1978: 69) 
have mentioned the possibility that a graphic divergence between Coptic dialects does 
not necessarily render a difference in pronunciation. Hintze (1980) presents a pan-dialec- 
tal phonological analysis of Coptic which makes use of an abstract underlying phonolog- 
ical representation. He demonstrates for several words that it is possible to derive the 
surface structures of different dialects from a single underlying representation 
(“systematische phonematische Representation”, Hintze 1980: 75) if distinct sets of 
transformation rules specific to each dialect are assumed. 16 These underlying representa- 
tions are often strikingly similar to historically preceding stages of the Egyptian 
language. 1 ? 

Impressed by Hintze’s account, Loprieno (1982) suggests that what are conventionally 
called Coptic dialects do not actually indicate any linguistic variation but rather mere 
various orthographic traditions for rendering a uniform language. Loprieno deserves the 
merit of having renounced a simplistic identification of graphemics and phonemics which 
many scholars have been applying too easily. Loprieno’s account can, however, only 
explain graphic differences among the Coptic dialects. In addition to these, the Coptic 
dialects also provide clear examples of lexical peculiarities. Lexical variety among the 
Coptic dialects has not yet been researched systematically; I have collected some 
examples in appendix 10. Differences on the levels of morphology and syntax are scarcer, 
but do likewise exist. 1 ® 

We can thus conclude that the differences between the Coptic “dialects” may be of 
merely graphical nature to a large part, but at least to a certain degree they witness 
actual linguistic variation which cannot be interpreted as diachronic and is likely to 
have a geographical background. 


3.6 Hintze’s essay deals with three dialects. The rules are listed in Hintze (±980: 55- 
57), illustrations of how they operate follow on the subsequent pages. 

17 This phenomenon is discussed by Hintze (1980: 67^) 

18 For morphological differences see Till (1961). Note that most, but not all of these 
differences can be reduced to mere graphic differences. For dialectal differences in 
syntax and morphosyntax see Polotsky (i960: 401, no. 20) and Shisha-Halevy (1981). 
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The major dialects of Coptic are the following: 

• Sahidic, the dialect in which most known Coptic texts are written. Soon after the 
Bible (or at least major parts of it) had been translated into Sahidic, which is 
assumed to have happened roughly around 3 ooad (cf. Kahle 1954: I, 269-272), this 
dialect became the most widespread variety of Coptic throughout Egypt. Sahidic 
thus contributed to the marginalization or elimination of most other dialects during 
the following centuries. Beginning in the 9th century, Sahidic was subsequently 
challenged by Bohairic which in turn spread as a literary dialect over Egypt as a 
whole. Sahidic is, however, attested as late as the 14th century. Since Sahidic is 
only known from a time when it was of superregional significance, it is difficult to 
assign it to any geographically determined area. 

Whereas the preserved texts of all other Coptic dialects are, with a few exceptions, 
translations of literary texts (mostly religious in content) from the Greek, Sahidic is 
the only dialect which also possesses a considerable corpus of original literature^ 
and of non-literary texts. The latter frequently show certain deviations from 
“standard” Sahidic. 

• Bohairic. Although a few Bohairic manuscripts already appear in the 4th century ad, 
most texts of this well attested dialect date to a relatively late era (from the 9th 
century on). Bohairic is the official liturgical language of today’s Coptic church 
(K 5 * §2.2). It is generally believed that Bohairic originated from Northern Egypt. 
Although this is a late dialect, it shows several archaic features in terms of lexicon, 
phonology, and morphosyntax which are not found elsewhere. 

• Akhmimic. The Akhmimic texts mainly date to back to the 4th and 5th centuries ad. 
Subsequently, Akhmimic became extinct, at least as a vehicle of written communi- 
cation. Akhmimic is believed to have been localized in the southern part of Egypt. 
Its name is derived from the town of Akhmim close to which some texts written in 
this variety were found. The retention of the phoneme /x/ in the toponym “Akhmim” 
itself is a typical Akhmimic characteristic (KIP § 2.2). Akhmimic is considered the 
phonetically most archaic of the Coptic dialects. 

• Lycopolitan (also: Subakhmimic, Assiutic). In terms of time of attestation and local- 
ization, Lycopolitan is comparable to Akhmimic. Lycopolitan and Akhmimic are 
very similar, and it seems not improbable that the differences between both dialects 
are only graphical in character. 

• Fayyumic (Faiyumic). Texts in this dialect are attested from the SAjth to the 10th 
century ad. This dialect is habitually assumed to have been located in the Fayyum, a 
geographically isolated area to the West of the Nile. Fayyumic is one of the lesser 
researched Coptic dialects. 

• Mesokemic (also: Oxyrhynchite), a dialect first described by Kahle (1954: I, 220- 


19 The numerous writings of the abbot Shenoute (4th/5th century ad) are the most 
famous specimens of native Sahidic literature. 
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227), * s localized in Middle Egypt and shows affinities to Fayyumic. This dialect is 
attested by a few manuscripts from the 4th and 5th centuries. Since most Mesokemic 
texts have been found comparatively recently, this dialect has not been adequately 
included in the available Coptic dictionaries. 

The terms “Sahidic” and “Bohairic” are based on the indigenous tradition. They are 
already found in a Coptic grammar by Athanasius of Qus (11th century ad) as respectively 
sa'l.dl and buhain.’ 30 

Rodolphe Kasser has developed a system of sigla — consisting of letters sometimes 
followed by an additional number - for designating numerous different varieties of 
Coptic. Sahidic is encoded as S, Bohairic as B, certain suhvarieties of Bohairic as B4, B$ 
etc. In Kasser (1990) he presents a standardized version of these abbreviations. A more 
concise list of dialect sigla is to be found in Vycichl (1.983: xi-xii). 

In this book I mark the dialectal provenance of Coptic words by a superscript letter to the 
left: s Sahidic, b Bohairic, a Akhmimic, 1 Lycopolitan, Fayyumic, m Mesokemic. 

2.4 Major dictionaries and grammars of Egyptian 

The following is a list of some major dictionaries and grammars covering various stages 
of Egyptian. 

2.4.1 Dictionaries 

Dictionaries marked by an asterisk (*) provide each entry with selected references to 
occurrences in the texts. There exists no thesaurus of the Egyptian language to date. 
Dictionaries of several stages of Egyptian 

• *Erman & Grapow (1926-1963) (commonly abbreviated Wb) (Egyptian — German): 
Although becoming slightly outdated, this is still the most important Egyptian 
dictionary. Covering hieroglyphic and hieratic texts from all periods (Old Egyptian, 
Middle Egyptian, Neo-Middle Egyptian, Late Egyptian); detailed lexical entries 
which pay notice to diachronic differences, seven volumes (the sixth volume being a 
German-Egyptian index), additional volumes with Belegstellen, ca. 16000 entries. 

• Hannig (1995) (Egyptian — German): A modem dictionary with shorter entries, 
covering texts written until the New Kingdom (Old Egyptian, Middle Egyptian, Late 
Egyptian), ca. 16000 entries, with additional glossaries of divine names as well as 
place names. 


20 


Kasser (i.973: 76L) cites the relevant passage in the Arabic original as well as in 
translation. 
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Dictionaries of Middle Egyptian 

• *Faulkner (1981) (Egyptian - English): A concise dictionary of Middle Egyptian, 
ca. 5000 entries. 

• *von Deines & Grapow (1959), *von Deines & Westendorf (1961/62) (Egyptian - 
German): Dictionaries specialized on Middle Egyptian medical texts, altogether ca. 
2500 entries. 

• *van der Plas (1996): This is a searchable glossary of the Coffin Texts on the World 
Wide Web, ca. 6000 entries. 

Dictionaries of Late Egyptian 

• *Lesko (1982-1990) (Egyptian - English): Dictionary of Late Egyptian in five vol- 
umes (the fifth volume being an English - Late Egyptian index), ca. 5000 entries. 

Dictionaries of Neo-Middle Egyptian 

• * Wilson (1997) (Egyptian — English): Dictionary covering the Neo-Middle Egyptian 
inscriptions of the temple of Edfu (287 - 57»c), also containing information about 
the use of the same words in earlier texts, ca. 4 000 entries. 

Dictionaries of Demotic 

• Erichsen (1954) (Demotic - German), Demotic dictionary, ca. 4000 entries. A 
supplementary volume by Janet H. Johnson et al. (Chicago) is in preparation. 

Dictionaries of Coptic (the Coptic dictionaries cover all dialects at once) 

• *Crum (1.939) (Coptic - English): The most detailed Coptic dictionary and the only 
one to pay any attention to semantic differences among the Coptic dialects, contain- 
ing an English-Coptic index, ca. 5 000 entries. The numerous Greek borrowings into 
Coptic are excluded. *Kasser (1964 and 1966) are complementary volumes to Crum 
and mainly present additional writings and dialectal varieties. 

• Westendorf (1965/1977) (Coptic — German): Comprehensive dictionary containing 
several dialect forms and words that were not treated by Crum yet, but entries are 
less detailed. Greek borrowings are excluded. Contains a German-Coptic index. Ca. 
8000 entries and a glossary of place names. 

• Kasser (1967) (Coptic - French): This is the only Coptic dictionary to include 
Greek borrowings. However it has never been finished and contains entries for the 
letter & and parts of 6 only. Ca. i 3 oo entries. 

• A specialized glossary of the Bohairic dialect is found in Mallon (1956: 150-201) 
(Coptic - French). 

Etymological dictionaries 

• Among the Coptic dictionaries, Westendorf (1965/1977) and Kasser (1967) contain 
etymologies relating the Coptic words to their Egyptian (or other) predecessors. In 
addition, there are two specialized Coptic etymological dictionaries by Cerny 
( 1976) and Vycichl (1983). 

• Hoch (1994) is a dictionary of Semitic loan words in Late Egyptian. 

• There is no complete etymological dictionary of Egyptian. Schneider (1997) lists 
Afroasiatic etymologies of 117 Egyptian words according to the most recent state of 
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affairs. Vycichl (1983) also proposes numerous Afroasiatic etymologies of Egyptian 
words which are still present in Coptic. 

At present there still exists no dictionary of Old Egyptian, however Allen (1984: 541- 
601) contains a glossary of Old Egyptian verbs with ca. 7 00 entries. 

Aside from the indices in several of the dictionaries mentioned above, there is no 
dictionary with Egyptian or Coptic as target languages. A German — Egyptian dictionary 
by Rainer Hannig is in preparation. 


2.4.2 Grammars 


Egyptian in general 


Old Egyptian 
Middle Egyptian 


Neo-Middle Egyptian 


Late Egyptian 


Demotic 

Coptic in general 


Schenkel (1990), I/OPRiENo (1995). Both are valuable introductions 
into the Egyptian language as a whole and are primarily designed 
for a linguistic audience. These are no grammars in the strict 
sense. 

Edel (1955/64). Another Old Egyptian grammar by Frank 
Kammerzell is in preparation. 

Gardiner (1957) is the most detailed grammar of Middle 
Egyptian. More recent research on Egyptian syntax has brought 
about alternative views in crucial areas, for these cf. e.g. Junge 
(1978) and Schenkel (1991) (defending the so-called “standard 
theory” of Middle Egyptian syntax) and Schenkel (1997a) 
(abandoning the “standard theory”). There is a specialized gram- 
mar of the medical texts by Westendorf (1962). 

Jansen-Winkeln (1996) and der Manuelian (1994) are concerned 
with the grammar of early Neo-Middle Egyptian. Late Neo- 
Middle Egyptian, a unique language in which a huge proportion of 
the known Egyptian texts is written, has been researched little; 
there is only an outdated grammar by Junker (1906). 

Cerny & Groll (1993) is the most detailed modern grammar of 
Late Egyptian; for many questions the older grammar by Erman 
(1933) is still helpful. Winand (1992) is important for the verbal 
system. Junge (1996) and Neveu (1996) are modern teaching 
grammars of Late Egyptian. 

Spiecelberc (1925), Lexa (1949), Simpson (1996). 

Stern (1880) treats Bohairic and Sahidic simultaneously with 
occasional references to Fayyumic. For many questions, this is 
still the most detailed Coptic grammar. Till (1961) is a compara- 
tive grammar of five Coptic dialects. Steindorff (1951) and 
Vercote (1973/ 83 ), while mainly concerned with Sahidic, include 
numerous remarks on the other Coptic dialects. Atiya (1991) 
contains many up to date articles on individual Coptic dialects. 
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Sahidic Coptic 


Bohairic Coptic 
Akhmimic Coptic 


Till (1955). Another Sahidic grammar by Bentley Layton is in 
preparation. There is a specialized grammar of the writings of 
Shenoute by Shisha-Halevy (1986). Lambdin (1982) and Shisha- 
Halevy (1988) are teaching grammars of Sahidic. 

Mallon (1956). 

Till (1928). 


2.5 The indigenous Egyptian scripts 

2.5.1 General observations 

The following discussion is not an exhaustive description of the Egyptian writing system, 
but rather provides a general overview of some of its major peculiarities and theoretical 
problems. 

The problems associated with defining graphemes are essentially the same as the prob- 
lems encountered in phonology. They affect both the paradigmatical level (i.e. “Should 
two similar signs be distinguished, or are they the same?”) and the syntagmatical level 
(i.e. “Is a given graphical form to be analysed as a single grapheme, or is it only part of a 
grapheme, or does it cover two or more graphemes?”). In my opinion, the same problem 
occurs here as in the domain of phonology, namely that there is not always a definite an- 
swer to such questions, but several contradictory analyses may be equally acceptable. 
Although there has never been a theoretical discussion on how to define a grapheme in 
Egyptian, Egyptologists have come to establish sign inventories by which the infinite 
variety of actual graphic forms is reduced to a set of approximately 1000 hieroglyphs 
(increasing to about 7000 if the ornate Ptolemaic temple inscriptions are included), a 
number which is small enough to be learned by the student, to be analyzed by the scholar, 
or to be reproduced in modem typesetting. 

Egyptologists refer to each hieroglyph by a reference code composed of a letter (A to Z 
as well as Aa) and a following number. Sign lists arranged by these codes can be found in 
Gardiner (1957: 488-548), Hannic (1995: 1025-1182), and Schenkel (1988a: 45-88). 

2.5.2 Writing styles 

Two writing styles were used in ancient Egypt, both of which are attested side by side 
from the earliest periods on. One of them is the hieroglyphic style which is used 
especially for inscriptions in stone. This type is characterized by detailed sign forms, 
frequently representing objects of the natural world. Modern typesetting such as found in 
this book employs hieroglyphs as the means of rendering Egyptian writing. The second 
form of writing is a handwritten style known as hieratic which is characterized by 
cursive sign forms and by the use of numerous ligatures. Many subvarieties and interme- 
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diate forms of both styles exist. In the Late Period (from the mid of the ist millennium bc 
on), a late variety of hieratic called Demotic is clearly distinct from a more conser- 
vative form of hieratic which by then has become restricted to use in texts of religious 
content (hence the Greek term lepaxiKt) hieratic , “holy [script]”). 

In Ancient Egyptian daily life, the handwritten style played a much greater role than the 
hieroglyphic style. It is generally assumed that the scribes were taught the handwritten 
style first, and for many of them this remained the only way of writing. The education of 
modern Egyptologists goes the opposite way. Our academic education begins with hiero- 
glyphs, only afterwards the hieratic and Demotic scripts may be acquired. The conditions 
for preservation were generally better for hieroglyphic inscriptions than for hieratic 
texts, which were mostly written with ink on papyrus, stone and potsherds, so the known 
hieroglyphic texts are somewhat in the majority nowadays. 

The hieroglyphic and the hieratic styles are not merely calligraphical variants of one 
another; rather, they show pronounced differences on a structural level. For a brief 
overview of structural differences between both Egyptian writing styles see Gardiner 
(1929); a detailed analysis does not yet exist. Two hieroglyphic signs may be indistin- 
guishable in hieratic (e.g. M 6 and ic? Aa 18); on the other hand, there may be two 
distinct hieratic correlates to one hieroglyphic sign (e.g. to G 17). Moreover, the 
general writing conventions are not the same for both styles; for example, the use of 
“phonetic complements” (redundant phonograms) is more frequent in hieratic than in 
hieroglyphic. To take just one example, the masc. sing, definite article <pl> is usually 
written 4^ (phonogram <pl>) in hieroglyphic texts, but in hieratic it is written with what 
would be transliterated as in hieroglyphs (phonogram <pl> + phonogram <>>), where 

furthermore the hieratic equivalent of cannot be distinguished from the hieratic sign 
for * 2 $ (phonogram <hn>). In modem text publications, hieratic texts are frequently 
“transliterated” into hieroglyphs although the resulting hieroglyphic text is artificial in 
nature and would never have been written as such by the ancients (for example, the 
hieratic masc. sg. definite article is frequently reproduced as )• The late Demotic 

script has become so much removed from the hieroglyphic system that a transcription of 
this kind faces serious difficulties. 

Since the choice of a specific writing style is motivated by similar factors as is the 
choice of a specific diastratic variety of Egyptian, the writing modes are more or less 
associated with separate linguistic systems. In the Late Period, for example, the Demotic 
script is primarily used for recording the popular language (which we likewise call 
“Demotic”), whereas hieroglyphs are normally used for writing Neo-Middle-Egyptian. 
However, this is only a general rule to which there are exceptions. 

2.5.3 Writing direction 

In writing and reading the Latin script, individual signs proceed sequentially from left to 
right (the lines from top to bottom). In Egyptian, signs are also read in a sequence, 
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however their graphical arrangement is somewhat more complex and varies according to 
four binary parameters. Before attempting to read, it is necessary to find out how the 
parameters are set. 

1) One parameter determines the sequence of two signs which are arranged vertically. 
In Egyptian, the almost invariable rule is that writing and reading proceeds from top 
to bottom; exceptions are rare (see Fischer 1977b: 1193). 

2) Another parameter determines the sequence of two signs which are arranged horizon- 
tally. In the handwritten style signs are always written from right to left, however 
this parameter is variable in the hieroglyphic style where signs can also be written 
from left to right, but they are then mirrored accordingly (hieroglyphs representing 
human beings or animals usually look towards the beginning of the line). 

Under certain conditions a section of text or even a single sign may be turned against 
the general orientation of the text: these signs are “reversed”.* 1 Occasionally signs 
may look towards the end of the line, i.e. their relative horizontal sequence is not as 
expected from their orientation: this is “retrograde” writing. It occurs in certain 
religious contexts (and, by the way, generally in Meroitic hieroglyphs). 

3 ) A third parameter determines whether a text is written in lines or in columns. This 
parameter is independent from the others since small signs may in any case be 
arranged contrary to the general writing orientation to avoid blank space (if a text is 
written in lines, certain signs will nevertheless be arranged above another, and vice 
versa) 33 . In the Old Kingdom columns were preferred, but afterwards writing in lines 
becomes more and more common and in fact obligatory in the handwritten style from 
the New Kingdom on. 

4) The direction in which two lines or columns are arranged typically corresponds to 
the sequence in which two individual signs would be read (parameters 1 and 2). Only 
certain religious texts (especially the manuscripts of the Book of the Dead) are 
written in columns arranged contrary to the horizontal sequence of individual signs. 
This is also traditionally called “retrograde” writing. 

In this book, hieroglyphs are generally printed in lines from right to left. 

2.5.4 Distinctive features 

The following remarks will mainly be restricted to the hieroglyphic style. Hieroglyphs 
can be incised in a very detailed and complex manner, but in most signs the outline alone 
seems to be of linguistic relevance. For example, in a sign like ^ (G17), which as 
printed here seems rather complex and can be much more complex in elaborate 


21 On reversed writing see Fischer (1977a). On the terminology “reversed” and 
“retrograde” see Schenkel (1983b: 179) and Fischer (1977b: 1192!.). 

2a It has frequently be said that hieroglyphic texts are arranged into “squares” but this 
is incorrect, see Schenkel (1997a: 5of.). 
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inscriptions, all interior details can be neglected (and, in fact, they are in many texts) 
since no other sign exists from which it is distinguished by mere internal details. Round 
signs such as ® (N5), © (O49), © (O50), © (Aai) seem to constitute the major exception 
to this rule, however these signs are not always clearly distinguished in hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. Likewise the relative size of signs usually seems to be irrelevant; it may 
vary within certain limits according to the nature of the accompanying signs in o rder to 
minimize the space left in between. For example, & is larger than [L in ^ snb-i 
“may I become healthy”, but [L is larger than 4^ in j^^lL bw-nb “everyone”. 
Moreover, a few signs may be rotated for calligraphical reasons without change of 
function, such as ~ jj (O29) and ~ [} (Yi). 

Which details of hieroglyphs are graphemically significant and which are not cannot, of 
course, simply be estimated from their graphical appearance but is rather a matter of 
convention. For example, the number of indents in the sign (N35) seems to have no 
linguistic function and may at best indicate the meticulousness with which the text was 
written. The variation ranges from a simple straight line (regularly so in hieratic, also in 
simple hieroglyphic inscriptions) up to a colored work of art with much more than twenty 
indents (e.g. in the texts of Sethos’ I royal tomb in the Valley of the Kings). The shapes 
(W17) and ffl | (W18) are traditionally recorded as distinct signs, but there is as little 
functional difference between both variants as in the sign just discussed. By contrast, the 
difference between -J~ (M22) and 4 * (M 23 ) which optically is as slight as those mentioned 
before indicates a clear functional distinction. 

As is typical for scripts which are not printed by a fixed set of characters but written 
manually, many differences which in principle are functionally relevant may be blurred 
(neutralized). Depending on the ambiguity of the context and probably other factors, a 
distinction can be pronounced, weak or invisible. This is especially true for the hieratic 
handwriting, in which the correlates of hieroglyphic signs such as (D21), (D46) 

and ^ (Xi) may be kept distinct, but frequently they are not. Rules for the neutralization 
of graphical contrasts in the Egyptian scripts have not yet been investigated. 


2.5.5 Sign c °l° r 

Hieroglyphs were frequently painted in color. Although in most cases the pigments have 
been lost by the present day, there do remain numerous beautifully preserved inscriptions 
with full colors. Sign color is rarely indicated in Egyptological text publications even 
where still recognizable. Little research has been conducted by now regarding the 
question of hieroglyph color (but see Staehelin 1974 and 1990; Smith 1949: 366-382; 
Kahl 1997). 

The color of a hieroglyph is determined only loosely by the natural color of the object 
which the hieroglyph depicts. That is to say, it is conventionalized to a high degree. To 
take an example, the human eye is usually painted with dark rims, a white eyeball, and a 
dark iris in Egyptian art, thus conforming to the natural circumstances. However the sign 
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, which is a picture of a human eye and is also employed in writing the Egyptian word 
ir.t “eye”, is usually painted with dark rims, a white eyeball, and a red iris (cf. Staehelin 
1990: 11 j ). A single sign can be painted polychromatically. For example, the sign 0 
(W24) is painted red in the bottom half and blue in the top half. Especially in careful 
inscriptions, a sign may have numerous details in diverse colors which are superimposed 
on its basic color. Ultimately, the background color can also influence the color of the 
hieroglyphs. F or instance, signs which should be yellow may be painted green if there is a 
yellow background. 

It is not yet known to what degree colors are distinctive and how many distinctive colors 
there are (cf. Staehelin 1990: 107). It appears that a formal distinction of hieroglyphs can 
be emphasized or even replaced by the use of different colors. For example, the signs 0 
(N5) and © (Aai), which are frequently written without interior details and share the 
same form then, are painted in red and green respectively (Staehelin 1974: 52) which 
produces a clear distinction (if color is used at all). Similarly, (Gi) and (G4), 
which are indistinguishable by form in many inscriptions, may be differentiated by their 
colors (Davies 1958: 27, cf. Staehelin 1990: n 3 ). There is the possibility that color 
serves to express graphemic differences which have yet to be revealed. This might be 
true of a sign such as (F 32 ), phonogramm <h>, which shows a great variety in coloring 
(cf. Staehelin 1990: n 3 ). 

I have indicated the colors of the monoconsonantal signs in § 2.6.2. 

2.5.6 Segmentation 

On the syntagmatic level, in the hieroglyphic style at least, a certain segmentation is 
suggested by the spaces which regularly separate the elements of the hieroglyphic script. 
But this preliminary segmentation needs some further qualification. For instance, the 
function of the group bears no obvious relationship to the function of a single 
and should be considered a grapheme in its own right. Accordingly, both are assigned 
different numbers in the sign lists (N 35 and N 36 , respectively). 

Differences on the diachronic level are frequent. To take just one example, the hiero- 
glyph (F 18) has several functions, one of them being to serve as a complex phono- 
gram <hw>. Later, the custom develops to add the sign (Y 1) below wherever the 
reading <hw> is intended. There is no easy way to tell from which time on 00 should be 
considered a single grapheme. Furthermore, due to phonological change the sound value 
of the phonogram gradually changes from <hw> to <h>. In Demotic, from r .~., a ligature 
develops which can no longer be analysed into its former components. This is a popular 
phonogram for the consonant <h > and is the ultimate source of the letter 2 /h/ of the 
Coptic alphabet. 
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2 - 5-7 


Functional classes within the hieroglyphic script 


I assume that in general two basic functions should be distinguished within graphemic 
systems. A sign can have a phonetic / phonological reference (we may call it phono- 
g ra m ), or a semantic reference (we may call it semogram), Ifa grapheme is found 
in contexts which share a common phonetic trait, it can be considered to encode some 
phonetic information. If a grapheme is found in contexts which share a common semantic 
trait, it can be considered to encode semantic information. Of course, a single grapheme 
may fulfill more than one function and be poly functional (ambivalent). 

Many Egyptian graphemes are used only or primarily for writing a single lexeme or a 
group of words which are etymologically connected. In this case, the contexts in which 
the grapheme is found share phonetic as well semantic properties, so my delinition would 
allow for a classification both as a phonogram and as a semogram. I suggest to use the 
term logogram in this case. a ^ 

The current scripts of modern Europe are primarily of phonographic nature. However, 
there are a few semographic signs even in English. Examples are ™ (indicating that the 
preceding name is a registered trade mark) or f (indicating that the person mentioned has 
deceased). The opposition between capital and small letters is used to express functions 
which may also be considered semographic in a wider sense (capital letters characterize 
proper names, honorific terms such as “God” or “Lord”, or the beginning of a sentence). 
Our number signs (i., 2, 3 ) should be classified as logograms in the sense outlined above. 
Although the notions of phonogram and semogram may permit an initial classification, it 
becomes apparent that more classes than these should be distinguished in complex 
writing systems such as those of Egyptian. Script-internal criteria such as mutual 
compatibility, distributional properties, relative position in a word, etc., should also play 
a role. I will not delve further into these problems here. There is a traditional Egyptolog- 
ical way of classifying signs which, however, is quite variable and not always applied 
with consistency. For a modern overview of the Egyptian scripts including proposals 
about the classification of Egyptian graphemes see Schenkel (1994c). 

2.5.8 Subtypes of phonograms in Egyptian 

The Egyptian script has a set of elementary phonograms for denoting single consonants 
(monoconsonantal or alphabetic signs). Moreover, numerous combina- 
tions of two consonants may be written with specific phonograms (biconsonantal 
signs) that denote a sequence of two consonants - without regard as to whether or not 


23 My terminology differs from the Egyptological tradition. What I call semogram is 
frequently called determinative, what I call logogram is classified as phonogram or 
as ideogram by Egyptologists. 
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there is an intermediate vowel, and if so which one . a 4 It is generally assumed that any 
biconsonantal sign is equivalent to a sequence of two monoconsonantal signs without 
change in phonological information, i.e. the number of consonantal distinctions is the 
same regardless of which phonographic writing method is chosen. The values of most 
biconsonantal signs are well known because alphabetic signs are frequently written 
instead of biconsonantal signs or in addition to them (as so-called “phonetic comple- 
ments”). However, in some cases the evidence is more or less uncertain since monocon- 
sonantal writings are rare, contradictory, or date to periods when certain sound mergers 
had already taken place. For example, the assumed sound values tup of \J (F i 3 ), tp of j; 
(T8), hr of (T28), fb of Jj (U 23 ) 2 5 , and hm of x (U 36 ) are based on comparatively weak 
evidence. Furthermore it is sometimes difficult to estimate how sound changes affected 
the value of complex phonograms. 

2.5.9 The interaction of phonograms and semograms 

Egyptian words can be written with phonograms, semograms, or a combination of both. 
There are no clear-cut rules for deciding which writing to use, and most words are 
attested in numerous different graphical variants. Nevertheless, the rule seems to be 
observed quite strictly that Egyptian complex phonograms are not used across a 
morpheme boundary (rule by Kammerzell 1995: XXXIII and 1998a: 22; there are a few 
exceptions to this, cf. e.g. Faulkner 1978). 

Fortunately, almost all words are attested in phonographic writing at least occasionally, 
so there remain few words for which the sound structure is completely unknown. 

2.5.10 Different graphemic subsets applied by etymological criteria 

It is a familiar phenomenon in writing systems that etymologically different strata within 
the lexicon are distinguished by the use of different graphemic subsets which are phonet- 
ically equivalent. In Japanese, for example, signs of the Kanji type can be used for both 
native words and loans from Chinese, the Hiragana type is used preferably in native 
words, and the Katakana type is used mainly for writing words of European origin. In 
older German texts, native words used to be printed in Gothic types but foreign words in 
Latin types within the same text. In Persian and Urdu, there are signs which only appear 
in loan words from Arabic, although they no longer reflect specifically Arabic sounds. 
This phenomenon even occurs in English, although in a somewhat peripheral manner, 
where the letter c (leaving aside the combination ch) is used primarily in words of Ro- 
mance origin and represents sounds which are written A; or s in words of Germanic origin. 


24 The existence of several triconsonantal signs is usually assumed as well, but most of 
these signs can better be classified as logograms. 

25 Cf. Edel (1955/64: I, § i 33 ). 
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The same phenomenon can be observed in Egyptian during two different periods of its 
history. In the IVew Kingdom, when numerous words were borrowed from Semitic 
languages, there existed a specific set of monoconsonantal signs for writing them (“group 
writing”, for details I® 5 § 5.4.2). By the time of Demotic, this graphical distinction was 
abandoned after the Semitic words had been fully integrated into the language. 

Again in Coptic, a huge number of loans from Greek were adopted. Here again, it can be 
observed that many Coptic scribes perceived the native vocabulary and Greek borrowings 
as two distinct subsets of their language and tried to distinguish them on the graphical 
level. The letters C /g/, A /d/, and 3 /z/ were not normally used in native words because 
Classical Coptic did not have voiced obstruents. However, these letters are frequently 
employed in Greek words, in many texts even where the Greek etymon had a voiceless 
obstruent k /k/, -t /t/, or o / s/ respectively (for details dr* § 3 . 3 - 5 ). My interpretation is 
that most Copts probably did not make a difference in pronunciation between C, A, and 3 
on the one hand and K, T, and C on the other. They merely used the former letters to 
indicate that the word in question was of Greek origin. 


2.6 Transcribing Pre-Coptic Egyptian 

2.6.1 On the nature of the conventional transcription 

a. 6 . 1.1 General definition 

There is a - not fully standardized — convention of transcribing Egyptian. This transcrip- 
tion is widely used in Egyptology and either accompanies citations in the Egyptian script 
or replaces them altogether. Also in this book, the Egyptological transcription is used 
rather than the original script (except for Coptic). For variation in the transcription 
symbols among different scholars I® 5 § 2.6.2. 

Kammerzell (1995: xxxix) describes the conventional Egyptological transcription as “die 
konventionalisierte Representation der konsonantischen Bestandteile derjenigen Mor- 
pheme der agyptischen Phonemsprache, die Korrelate in der hieroglyphischen Graphem- 
sprache besitzen”. The transcription thus neglects all semographic information conveyed 
by the Egyptian script. Furthermore, it attempts to achieve consistency in transcribing a 
given word form. The transcription of a specific word does not indicate whether it is 
written phonographically, semographically, or by a combination of both methods. Neither 
does it usually show whether all consonants are explicitly written in the actual case or 
whether some of them are merely supplied by presumably more “complete” phonograph- 
ical renderings of the same word form in other texts. The huge graphical variability of 
Egyptian is therefore concealed as soon as words are put into transcription. 

In most scholars’ transcriptions, certain morphemes are separated from the lexical stem 
by varying kinds of punctuation marks (“Strukturzeichen”). In this book, most suffixes are 
separated from the stem by a dot (.), including the nominal feminine ending . t , the 
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nominal plural ending .w, the adjectival ending .'i, the verbal past tense ending .n, and the 
personal endings of the stative conjugation. Suffix pronouns are separated from the stem 
by a hyphen (-). 

Transliterating the Egyptian script, i.e. producing an unequivocal representation, is 
uncommon. The only system of transliteration that has ever been proposed is by Schenkel 
( 1983a; additions and modifications in Schenkel 1984a, 1984b, 1984c, and 1985), but it 
has not (yet) come into use among Egyptologists. The conversion of hieratic into hiero- 
glyphs in modern text editions is conventionally called “transliteration” by Egypto- 
logists 36 although this process is not entirely unambiguous. 

a.6. 1 . 2 Problems connected with the transcription of certain words 

Consonants can be left unwritten in specific instances of a word although they are 
supposed to have been pronounced (“defective writing”, for details E 5 * § 2.6.4). Thus, 
doubt may arise about the exact nature and number of consonants to be assumed for a 
word, and scholars frequently disagree in this respect. For example, the word “town” is 
transcribed variously as niw.t (Gardiner 1957: 498), nw.t (Osing 1976a: 378), or n*.t 
(Edel 1980: 16-19); the word “house” as pr (Gardiner 1957: 492 ), prj (Fecht i960: 
§ 150), and prw (Osing 1976a: note 1122 on p. 836 f.); or the word ^, 4 * “king” as swtnj 
(Sethe 1907: 25; this reading is outdated nowadays), nj-sw.t (Gardiner 1957: 482), jn/'-sw.f 
(Fecht i960: §§ 3 o- 33 ), rmv (Schenkel 1986, Schneider 1993), and several others. Cf. also 
the unconventional readings which Hodge (1991a) adopts for some words. In this book, I 
have tried to indicate uncertainties about the transcription whenever this is vital for my 
argumentation. 

2 . 6. 1.3 Inteipreting transcription symbols 

The fact cannot be stressed enough that the transcription is purely conventional. The 
Egyptological transcription must not be interpreted as a phonological and even less as a 
phonetic representation. During the period of hieroglyphic use covering more than 3 ooo 
years, the phonetic appearance of Egyptian changed drastically; however the writing of 
many words changed little, and so does the transcription. 

Let us discuss just one example. In the word <r‘> “sun” the symbol <r> denotes a liquid 
whose exact original pronunciation is disputed. < c > is a symbol for an original dental stop 
/d/. The pronunciation during the Middle Kingdom may have been something like /TiddV/ 
or /'liddV/ (V = unknown vowel). By the New Kingdom, several phonetic developments 
including the shift /d/ > /£/ (OS’ § 3.6.2) had taken place. The word was now pronounced 
as /TeSa/ or similarly although its writing did not change. By the Roman period, the word 
had been contracted to /'re/ in pronunciation, but the word was still written <rS as already 
in the beginning of Egyptian history. 


26 Cf. Fischer-Elfert (1997: note 9 on p. VIII) and Kammerzell (1995: XXXVIII). 
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2.6.2 The monoconsonantal signs and their transcription 

There is no full agreement about the transcription of the monoconsonantal phonograms of 
Pre-Coptic Egyptian. The following chart shows the transcription symbols used by some 
important scholars. In this book, I adopt the system by Loprieno (1995) (for the y'-signs l® 5 
§ 2.6.3). On the alphabetic arrangement US’ § 2.8.1. 
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27 As described in § 2.5.5, hieroglyphs are colored in many inscriptions. The chart indi- 
cates the predominant sign color I found to occur most frequently. In careful in- 
scriptions signs may have additional details inserted in other colors. is poly- 
chrome, the color of is variable. I have not distinguished between black and blue. 

28 This is an example of the older transcription practice comprising vowels for which 
Budge is one of the last iniluential proponents. Although this kind of transliteration 
is now completely outdated, I cite it here because some works of Budge are still in 
use among a broader public. 

29 Although Loprieno indicates “y or y” as the transcription in the chart on p. 15, he 
uses j in the overwhelming majority of cases in his book. The same for 7 . 

3 0 See Edel (1955/62: I, § 293). 

3 1 No example found in Hodge’s data. 
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a.6.3 


The y’-signs 


Three signs pose special problems to the transcription, namely } <i>, <y>, and <i> (on 

<i> I® 5 § 2.6.4). 

q.6.3.1 Distribution 

In Old Egyptian S! is not yet in use. 'fy looks like a mere sequence of two single ;■ ’s. It is, 
however, frequently found as an alternative writing of ? under conditions which are not 
yet clear. 

In Middle Egyptian all three signs indicated are in current use and variation among them 
becomes rare. It can he roughly stated that at this time } is not restricted in distribution, 
whereas p ) can appear at a morpheme boundary only, and M is even more restricted in 
that it is used only morpheme-finally. 

In Late Egyptian, all three signs fall into a group of graphemes which are employed in a 
very inconsistent manner (besides ji, PjJ, and ss , this also affects especially <2>, <w>, and 
<t>). It seems that the corresponding sounds had been lost in the spoken language in many 
positions, so these former phonograms were no longer correlated to a feature in the 
contemporary pronunciation (US' § 3.14.2). 


a.6. 3. a 


Function 


The sign P can be represented in Coptic as (6)1 /j/, or dropped altogether. Three assump- 
tions about its sound value have been advanced: 

1) p was originally /j/ but it was lost by the time of Coptic in many enviroments. This is 
the view e.g. of Dyroff (1910), Vycichl (1940: 84-88), Kammerzell (1992: note 39 on 
p. i68f. and 1995: XLIV and XLVI), and Loprieno (1995: 33). 

2) p originally had two sound values, namely /j/ and /?/. This ambiguity was by and 
large preserved until the Coptic period, where /?/ is not expressed in writing at all. 
This view is favored by Sethe (1899-1902: I, §§ 88, 100-102, 109L). Sethe assumes 
that while p is a phonogram of ambiguous value, its graphical alternants $ and ■" 
are clear indicators of /j/ as opposed to /?/. Sethe’s view is adopted e.g. by Edel 
(1955/64: I, § 137) and Gardiner (1957: §20). 

Sethe made this proposal because exact conditions for the preservation and the loss 
of <j> cannot always be specified. On this problem C 5 * § 3.14.2.2. 

3) Albricht (1946b: 319) and Hodge (1991b: 383) express the view that the original 
sound value of p is /?/, which implies that Coptic /j/ is a later development. 

In my opinion assumption 1) is the most plausible. As shown in § 3.14.2, P fails to leave 
traces in Coptic primarily in the same environments in which <w> is also lost in Coptic. 
The most plausible conclusion is that both P and <w> originally represented glides which 
were subsequently lost in largely parallel developments. I also argue in § 3.4 that we 
have no indications that glottal stops were spoken in Coptic nor in Egyptian. 
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At least as can be judged from Coptic, there seems to have been no phonetic difference 
between and The sounds rendered by all three signs are equally preserved as /j/ 
or lost by the same conditions in Coptic. It is possible that these signs never expressed a 
phonetic distinction but instead their functional difference basically was to indicate 
morphological boundaries or other features. It is also possible that they did originally 
express a phonetic distinction which was lost later. 

Schenkel (1994b: i 3 and 1997a: 3 o) suggests that, unlike P and PP which are always 
consonants, M represents a morpheme- or wordfinal posttonic vowel /i / at least in many 
cases. Note, however, that some words which are quite regularly written with H i still 
have consonantal /j/ in Coptic (e.g. Late Egyptian d'i “here” > Tdd /'taj/, r-h.fi “up” > 
62 JXM /oh'raj/). 

a.6.3.3 Transcription 

In the 19th century, scholars distinguished all three signs in transcription (e.g. Brugsch & 
Erman 1889: p = i, % - y, M = t). (The symbol i is a compromise between i and 3 both of 
which were considered possible sound values at that time.) When examining Old 
Egyptian texts, Steindorff (1892: 713-716) came to the conclusion that PP and M were not 
originally used but secondary developments of the Egyptian script. Since Egyptological 
transcription has always attempted to render the most ancient shape of words rather than 
their synchronic reality, this insight led scholars to give up a consistent differentiation of 
these signs (for details C 5 * 2.6.2), even though Steindorff himself proposed to keep the 
symbols y and t for transcribing later stages of Egyptian (Steindorff ±892: 729). A 
modern exception is Schenkel who in a recent paper (Schenkel 1994b) reintroduces the 
symbol 'i for M as opposed toy for PP. 

I have attempted to distinguish between l, y, and 'i in the transcription within this study. 
If this distinction is not possible for various reasons (e.g. for some polyconsonantal signs 
it is unclear which specific y -variety is to be read), I use j as an unspecified symbol. 

2.6.4 Defective writing 

Even when a word is rendered primarily by phonograms, consonants which we assume to 
have been spoken in this word at the given time may fail to be written. This phenomenon 
is known as “defective writing” and was first described by Erman (1891). Modem Egypto- 
logy assumes defective writings very frequently. 

There are basically three reasons to assume defective writing: 

1) A word or morpheme appears in varying writing forms both with and without a 
certain consonant, frequently even within a single text. For example, the pronominal 
suffix 1st pers. sg. masc. can be a) written logographically, b) written phonetically 
as i, or c) left completely unwritten in Egyptian. It is generally assumed that it was 
pronounced as i in all cases. This seems to be confirmed by Coptic where this suffix 
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is always preserved as /j/ in phonetic environments which regularly preserve /j/ at 
all. Option c) (defective writing) is very common for this morpheme throughout all 
periods of Pre-Coptic Egyptian. The same phenomenon occurs in many other 
Egyptian morphemes and words. 

Although some of these defective writings may be explainable by morphological or 
phonetic rules which have still to be discovered, 32 the assumption can probably not 
be avoided that suppression of spoken consonants in writing actually existed. 

2) A consonant is not (or rarely) written in Egyptian but appears in Coptic. For exam- 
ple, the noun hnq.t “beer” is usually written hq.t, whereas -n- appears only in late 
texts and in Coptic (®2NK6). Since we do not know a linguistic change which could 
have led to the development of -n- in Egyptian, it is generally assumed that -n- had 
always been present in this word but was hidden by defective writing (cf. Ed el 
1955/64; §34). Defective writings of this type are less frequent than those of type 1). 

3 ) A consonant is never written in Egyptian nor is it directly visible in Coptic. 
However scholars assume it was there because according to the syllable structure 
rules (Kg* §4.2) the word must have had one more consonant than is written to be 
identifiable with the presumed Coptic successor. This type of defective writing is 
assumed frequently, however these are the most dubious cases of defective writing. 
For discussion Eg* § 4.8.6. 

Defective writing does not apply at random but affects different consonants to a different 
degree. By far the most affected are <j> and <w>, to a lesser degree <n>, <m>, <r> and <’>. 
Other consonants are hardly ever written defectively. It has not been possible, however, 
to find exact conditions for defective writing. 33 

An explanation of defective writing may be the high degree of sonority of the consonants 
being affected. Bearing in mind the general principle of Egyptian orthography not to 
write vowels, which rank at the top of sonority hierarchy, it might be plausible that 
consonants of high sonority can also be unwritten. 

From the New Kingdom on, it becomes very common for the monosyllabic prepositions 
<m>, <n> and <r> to be omitted in writing. 3 * This might point to a syllabic, i.e. vocalic, 
realization of these consonants. 


32 Certain graphical variations that were formerly interpreted as defective writings 
have recently been reinterpreted as morphologically or phonetically conditioned 
variations (Kammerzell 1990 and 1991a, Schenkel 1994a). It is possible that more 
writing variations will be linked with functional differences in the future. 

33 Kahl (1992: 104) gives as a restriction, valid for the Pyramid Texts only, that defec- 
tive writing does not affect a consonant which forms the onset of a closed syllable, 
with the exception of syllables containing a morpheme boundary. Note that this rule 
is formulated within the framework of the traditional syllable structure rules. 

34 Cf. Khoeber (1970: 45-50) and Winand (1992: 418-423, 504-510). The preposition <hr> 
can be omitted likewise from Dynasty 18 on. Here another explanation must 
probably be found. 
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Since especially <j> and <w> are often written defectively, it is easy to postulate their 
existence in a word in which they are rarely or never written. Scholars frequently 
disagree in where to assume unwritten j's and w’s (Kg 3 § 2.6. 1.2). The hypothetical 
character of such consonants is not usually indicated in the transcription. Only a few 
scholars attempt do differentiate reconstructed <j>/<w> from actually attested <j>/<w>. 
Callender (1975: 5) introduces the symbols <j >^5 and <w>, Schenkel (1987: 3 o, 150) <i> and 
<u> respectively for this purpose. Both scholars, however, differ widely from each other in 
their use of these signs. 

In this book, I frequently use the symbol <j> in verbs of the so-called tertise infirmas-class 
in which a consonant such as /j / is hardly ever written but is sometimes present in Coptic 
and is also demanded by the syllable structure rules. 

2.6.5 The Egyptological scholarly pronunciation 

2. 6.5. 1 Introduction 

It is true that the vocalization of many Egyptian words can be reconstructed to a certain 
extent — such vocalized forms are frequently cited in parentheses throughout this book. 
However the fact that vowels are not indicated in Egyptian writing nor in the 
conventional transcription poses a problem to the everyday practice of Egyptologists. In 
scholarly communication and language teaching they need a means of reading Egyptian 
texts or transcriptions aloud without first having to delve into the complexities of vocalic 
reconstructions. For this purpose, Egyptology has developed a set of rules by which the 
transcriptional consonant clusters are transformed into sequences which can be 
pronounced easily. These rules have developed more or less unconsciously and are not 
the result of deliberate planning. The basic principles can be summarized as follows: 

• Each consonant symbol is assigned a conventional pronunciation which is easy to 
produce for speakers of European languages. 

• Certain consonant symbols may be assigned a vocalic realization. 

• Additionally, e-vowels are added which have no equivalent in the Egyptian text nor 
in the transcription. 

• Suprasegmental features are added in pronunciation. 

• The morphological structure of the Egyptian utterance can have implications on the 
pronunciation. 

The pronunciation rules are historically derived from early conceptions about the Egypti- 
an sound system such as exemplified by Budge’s (1920) transcription symbols listed in 
§ 2.6.2. The rules are no longer being changed according to our progressing knowledge of 
Ancient Egyptian phonology; instead all Egyptologists know that their scholarly pronun- 
ciation is entirely conventionalized and is hardly related to the historical pronunciation 


35 He uses the symbols <i> and <y> for the written glides. 
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of Egyptian. Egyptological scholarly pronunciation, although being a remarkable linguis- 
tic phenomenon, has rarely been a subject of scholarly investigation (but see Peust 1996). 
The following is a short account of the pronunciation currently in use at universities in 
German speaking countries; the habits may be different in other countries. But even in 
the German speaking area, the pronunciation is subject to huge diatopic, diachronic and 
idiolectal variation. An Egyptologist who visits another university will certainly encoun- 
ter pronunciation habits different from what he or she has been accustomed to speak. 

q.6.$.q Pronunciation of consonants 

The conventional pronunciation of most consonants is equivalent to the transcription 
symbols listed above. Common phonetic habits of German such as the devoicing of 
obstruents or the vocalization of /r/ at the end of a syllable are transferred to the 
Egyptological pronunciation. Some remarks on single consonants follow: 

• Teaching books usually recommend a distinction of <h> and <b> as [x] and [9] respec- 
tively. Since [x] and [9] are allophones of a single phoneme in German, many 
German Egyptologists confuse this distinction. 

• <h> and <h> are usually pronounced identically as [h]. Since in German h is only 
spoken morpheme-initially, many Egyptologists substitute <h>/<h> by [x] or [g] in 
non-initial position, whereas others try to keep [h] here. 

• Teaching books recommend distinguishing "" and i) as [z] and [s] respectively, but 
this distinction is rarely maintained by German-speaking Egyptologists. Similarly, 
<q> and <k> are always pronounced identically as [k]. 

• is pronounced [d]. This is true even at the university of Tiibingen where a 
different transcription symbol (<t>) is used for transcribing this letter. 

• The most common pronunciation of s== * is [tj]. However at certain universities (e.g. 
Vienna) [ts] is spoken instead, is pronounced [d3]; it seems, though, that many 
Egyptologists tend to confuse it with [tj], which is an effect of (dialectal?) German 
phonology. However where 1=3 is spoken [ts] the distinction between <==s and / 
remains clear. The pronunciation [tj] for comes close to what is nowadays consi- 
dered its correct historical pronunciation. The variety [ts] seems to be an archaism 36 
and might derive from a time when <==s was still supposed to represent an interdental 
/ 9 / (cf. Steindorff 1.89a: 728), [ts] being a German approximation to this sound. 3 7 

a. 6. $.3 Vocalic realization of consonant symbols 

The consonant symbols <J> and < f > are always realized as [a] (they were considered 
vocalic graphemes in early Egyptology). Some scholars recommend discriminating 


36 I was told that <£> could be heard as [ts] in Gottingen until the 1970s, but [t J] is the 
only pronunciation found there today. 

37 Proposed explanation by Frank Kammerzell (Gottingen). 
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between both symbols by employing distinct vowel quantities (e.g. <l> as [a] and <S as [a:] 
by Schenkel 1997a: 3i, vice versa by de Buck 3967: 29), but most Egyptologists do not 
follow this suggestion. 

Moreover, the consonant symbols <j> and <w> were considered vowel signs in earlier 
times; their original scholarly pronunciation must therefore have been [i] and [u] respec- 
tively. Today it is common to admit an alternative consonantal pronunciation as [w] ~ 
[ v ]38 f or <w> . Aside from the fact that only [u] occurs in morpheme-final position (hrw 
“day” is ['heru], not [*’herew]), exact distribution rules seem difficult or impossible to 
provide. In Gottingen, for example, wd “to command” is most frequently pronounced 
['?u:t j], but wr “big” is pronounced fwer] ~ [ver] (which may sound like [’web], [’veg]). 

An analogous pronunciation of <j> as /j/ is found at only a few universities (jnk “J”, most 
usually ['?i:nek], can be heard as fjenek] in Heidelberg and Munich). A distinction 
between <i>, <y>, and <i> is recommended e.g. by Schenkel (3997a: 3 ±) (<i> as [i] — [j], <y> as 
[i:]) but not practised by most Egyptologists. 

The quality of vowels seems to be of little distinctive power in the speech of most 
German Egyptologists. In Gottingen, inserted e is always pronounced as a short [e], but 
the other vowels are usually long: [a:], [i:], [u:J. At other universities, however, e may be 
long (US’ § a.6.5.6), and a, i, u may be short (wd “to command” ['?utfj, heard in Cologne). 
At first sight, it seems striking that the consonantal pronunciation is rarer for <j> than for 
<w> since Germans can speak the sound [j] more easily than [w]. I assume that there is a 
historic reason for this: Whereas the sound value of <w> has been undisputed for a long 
time, many scholars have believed that <j> never or not always corresponded to /j/ in 
Egyptian (1®° § 2.6. 3 . 2). This fact seems to have discouraged them to abandon the older 
pronunciation [i] in favor of [j]. 

a. 6. 5 . 4 e-insertion 

According to a rule widely observed in the Egyptological scolarly pronunciation, no 
syllable can begin or end with a consonant cluster. This rule is curious since it has no 
parallel in the phonological structure of German. 

It has not been recorded how Jean Francois Cham poll ion, the decipherer of the hiero- 
glyphs, coped with pronouncing difficult consonant clusters. However the fact that his 
mother tongue was French, a language in which [a] often appears as a subphonological 
sound in consonant clusters, may suggest that he frequently inserted [a] for ease of artic- 
ulation. There are traditions from the 19th century which explicitly confirm that [a] was 
used in the Egyptological pronunciation at that time (see Peust 3996: note 1 on p. n6f.). 
Today, however, the vowel [e] is inserted which has no equivalent in the Egyptian writing 
nor in the transcription, e.g. ns.t “throne” fnesetj. Syllabic sonorants, although common in 
German, are not usually employed (gsra “difficult” is ['kesen], not *['kestjj), but 

38 The pronunciation [w] (or [P]) seems more frequent although this sound is foreign to 
German. Some persons, however, replace it by [v]. 
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vocalization of final atonic -r is frequent: nfr “good” [nefe] besides [’nefen] or [nefer]. 

If I am right in interpreting certain Egyptological written records from the 19th century 
as reflecting the scholarly pronunciation of that time, intrasyllabic consonant clusters 
did occur in the pronunciation (cf. transcriptions like sent 3 9 for snd “to be afraid”, today 
spoken fsenetj]). I propose that scholars like Kurt Sethe might have begun to avoid clus- 
ters in their pronunciation because they assumed a cluster restriction rule for Egyptian 
itself (Eg* §4-3). 

e is not normally added at the beginning or at the end of a word. An exception is posed by 
words consisting of a single consonant, e.g. n “of” ['?en], r “to” ['?er] ~ [?eg], z “person” 
fze] ~ fse]. 

e-insertion is even found where it is not needed to split up consonant clusters. For 
example, jmnw “Amun (divine name)” is typically pronounced ['?i:menu:] rather than 
[*'?i:mnu:] in Gottingen and probably at most other places. 

2.6.5.$ The role of morphology 

The morphemic structure of an Egyptian utterance influences its scholarly pronunciation 
(cf. Kammerzell 1995: XLI). For example, a glottal stop can be inserted at certain mor- 
pheme boundaries (e.g. noun or verb + suffix pronoun, verb + past-tense suffix .n), but not 
at certain others (e.g. noun + feminine gender suffix .t, noun + plural suffix .w). Word ac- 
cent is phonologically relevant and mainly serves to indicate morphological distinctions. 
For example, some speakers realize sdm-f as [sed3em'?ef] if it means “he may hear”, but 
as ['sedsemPef] if it means “to hear him”. For a detailed discussion see Peust (1.996). 

2. 6. 5. 6 Exceptions 

Some frequent words have irregular pronunciations which cannot be explained by rules 
like the above mentioned. At least some of these cases seem to be relics of more archaic 
habits of pronunciation. Examples: 

• ( nh “to live” is usually pronounced f?anx] ~ [Vang] instead of expected [*'?a:nex] 
~ [*'?a:ne5].4° 

• At some universities, including Gottingen, certain pronouns are spoken with initial 
e. An example is nt i (relative pronoun) ['?enti:]. I have, however, heard the expected 
fneti:] elsewhere. 

• The verb rdj “to give” used to be transcribed rdj which, at least in Gottingen, was 
pronounced ['?erdi:j ~ [?egdi:]. Along with the modem transcription, this iiregular 
pronunciation has become obsolete: frsdsi:], not [*'?erd3i:]. 


39 Brucsch (1867-1882: IV, 1256). See there also for numerous additional examples of 
this kind. 

40 This archaic pronunciation of < nh was probably conserved due to its presence in 
well-known names such as T lU-ankh-amun. 
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The inserted e is usually pronounced short. This seems generally to be true for all 
German speaking universities, but the noun ntr “god” is spoken with long e: at some 
places (e.g. [’ne:tsa] in Vienna, ['ne:tJV| in Mainz; but [netja] in Gottingen). 

In Munster I found a pronunciation [' 1 i 0 b] or ['hcc^J^ 1 instead of the usual [’hea] for the 
frequent Egyptian preposition <hr> “on”. I suggest that this [e]-sound may ultimately 
be a substitution of [o] which seems to have been in use in the Egyptological 
pronunciation in the 19th century (ESP § a.6.5.4). 


2.7 

The Coptic alphabet 

2.7. ± 

Introduction 


The Copts adopted their alphabet from the Greek but added a few letters at its end to 
express specific Coptic sounds. With the possible exception of f, 4 3 these additional 
letters were derived from Demotic, their forms having been slightly reshaped in 
appearance to make them fit nicely to the Greek letters. Whereas some Old Coptic texts 
incorporate quite a number of Demotic signs, including even logograms, their number was 
subsequently reduced to 7 in Bohairic and Akhmimic and to 6 in Sahidic. Ultimately, 
there are a few texts from the 8th century ad in which non-Greek letters are avoided 
altogether. 4 3 For a detailed overview about the several varieties of the Coptic alphabet 
that were in use see Kasser (1991b). 

The order of the alphabet as well as the names of single letters are already attested in 
antiquity (this is not true for the letter g employed only in Akhmimic), for details Eg 3 
§ a.7.3. The shapes of the characters were originally identical in the Coptic and the 
Greek alphabets. Over time, differences arose and the forms of both are quite distinct in 
modem typesetting. Whereas Classical Greek is printed today in letter fonns adopted 
from Modern Greek, Coptic fonts are mostly modelled on very early manuscripts. A 
distinct series of capital letters is found in a minority of Coptic manuscripts only (I® 5 
§ 6.4.3), and I ignore them here. 

With the emergence of Coptic our knowledge on Egyptian phonetics improves dramati- 
cally. Coptic is of eminent value for two reasons in particular: 

i) Coptic lacks the semographic components of the older writing systems and thus 
omits certain kinds of information that these offered. Instead the phonetic represen- 
tation is more elaborate, and the Coptic script systematically notes vowels and even 
attempts to indicate certain suprasegmental features. 

41 Before /r/ (-[g]), tense/ long vowels (such as /<f[:]/) and lax/ short vowels (such as 
/ce/) are not distinguished in the local Westphalian dialect. 

4a The Demotic origin of the letter f is doubted by Kasser (1984/85 and 1989: mi .). 

43 Published by Crum (1940). Kasser & Shisha-Halevy (1991) treat them as a distinct 
Coptic dialect: “dialect G”. 
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2) The sound system of Later Egyptian becomes more and more difficult to examine 
due to an increasing complexity of grapho-phonemic relations (historical orthogra- 
phy). The Coptic script, at least in its beginning, is free of historical considerations. 

2.7.2 The letters and their transcription 

There is no standard system of transliterating Coptic letters. The following chart shows 
the transliteration/ transcription symbols used by some important scholars. In this book, 
Coptic words are not transliterated but accompanied by a phonological interpretation 


using IPA-symbols included in slashes / /. 



Greek 

model 

Stein- 
do rft 
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Till 

Lambdin 

xt : 

Vercote 

§6) 

Vernus 

(1988) 
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9°) 25) 

1 & 

a 

a 

a 

a 
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a 

a 

a 

a 
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8 

b 

b 

b 

b 
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b 

b 

b 

1 c 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 A 

8 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 
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I € 
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e 
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e 

e, 9 

e 
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e 

e 
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t 

z 
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z 

z 

z 

z 

z 
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S 

e 

S 

e 
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e 
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8 

th 

th 

th 

th 

t 

th 

th 

th 
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1 

i 
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i 
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i 

i 

i 
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K 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 
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l 
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V- 
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m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

1 N 

V 
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n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

1 l 

* 

ks 

ks, x 

ks 

ks 

45 

ks 

ks 

ks 
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0 

0 

w 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

wm 

n 

P 

p 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 
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P 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 
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s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 
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1 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 
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V 

— 

SOI 

u 

y,w 
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u 
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ph 

ph 

ph 
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ph 

ph 

ph 
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X 

kh 
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kh 

kh 


kh 

kh 

kh 


V 

PS 

PS 

ps 

ps 


ps 

ps 

ps 

0) 

09 

0 

0 , 0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

«J 

— 

s 

s , sch 

V 

s 

s 

s 

s 

V 

s 

s 


— 

f 

f 

f 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

f 


— 


h, ch 

— 
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X 

X 


— 

— 
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— 

X, hr 

- 

— 

— 

X 

2 

— 

h 

h 

h 

h 

— h — 

— h — 

h 

h 

& 

- I 

• V 

1,Z 

c, tsch 

• V 

. 1,8 

c 

c 

j 

j 

j 

© 

- 1 

c 
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c, c 
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k> 

c 

c 

c 

UU 

-^__l 

ti 

ti 

ti 

n, ti 

ti 

ti 

ti 

ti 


44 Vernus seems to choose v when transliterating Greek loan words (cf. vlapte: Vernus 
1988: 204). 

45 No example found in Vemus’s data. The same for X, U f - 
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£> is used only in Bohairic, g only in Akhrairaic- For this reason they are not found in all 
sources cited. 

The Coptic alphabet includes digraphs representing a sequence of two phonemes. They 
cannot be used across a word boundary and can only be used to a limited extent across a 
morpheme boundary (for details C® 1 §6.4.7.!). 2 , /ks/ and "4r /ps/ are adopted from the 
Greek alphabet. The aspirate signs X, 0, and cj> (to which 6 is to be added in Bohairic) 
can render monophonemic aspirate stops or biphonemic sequences stop + /h/ (for details 
§§ 3.3.2 and 3 . 3 . 3 ). 

The exclusively Coptic sign f is largely equivalent to a sequence of letters Tl ~ TCI. f is 
preferred for expressing /ti/ in native words. Tl ~ TGI is used 1) if word boundaries or 
certain types of morpheme boundaries intervene (C^“ §6.4.7.!), 2) mostly in Greek loan 
words. I explain the function of the letter f in greater detail in § 3 .i 8 . 


2.7.3 The names of the Coptic letters 


Each Coptic letter has a traditional name. The letters adopted from the Greek alphabet 
have names which are likewise borrowed from Greek. The additional letters which have 
been added at the end of the alphabet have names of obscure etymology. 

The letter C, derived from Greek / (digamma), is solely employed as a numeral “6”. It 
has no own name but is pronounced COO'S* /’sow/, the Coptic numeral “6”. For the letter^, 
only used in the Akhmimic dialect, no traditional name is known. 


The names are cited below according to the following sources: 

• The explicit renderings of the names which have been preserved from late antiquity 
and medieval times according to Crum (1939), Stern (1880: 7) and Kasser (3991b: 
40). 

• The pronunciation of the names recorded by Bernard de Breydenbach, Relatio 
sanctarum peregrinationum , 1486, a time when Coptic probably still was a living 
language (cited after Chaine 5.933: 3 ). The transcriptions appear to be modeled after 
(older) German usage (t and y = [i], ch = [x], sck = [f], th - [t], v = [f], w = [v]). ey is 
possibly to he read [ei] and not [ai] as it would be in modern German. Perhaps s in 
“syma” (6) is to be read [J] as in medieval German. The rendering of final S’ as -/f is 
curious. 

• The pronunciation recorded by Rochemonteix (3892: 98L) in Isna, Upper Egypt. He 
uses a unique transcription which I have attempted to transform into IPA-symbols. 

• The pronunciation recorded by Prince (5902: 29if.) in Aswan, Upper Egypt. I 
reproduce Prince’s transcription symbols as they are (replacing the length indicator 

* by ~). 

• An Arabic transcription of the traditional pronunciation made by an inhabitant of 
Luxor, Upper Egypt, at the end of the 19th century (cited by Stern 1880: 418). I give 
a transliteration of the Arabic. Note that <?> may indicate both /?/ and /a:/; <y> may 
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indicate /y/, /i:/, and /e:/; <w> may indicate /w/, /u:/, and /o:/. Word-final <h> 
indicates /a/. Other short vowels are indicated only rarely. Consonant length is not 
expressed in the Arabic writing. 

The pronunciation recorded by Vycichl in Luxor. The list appears in Vycichl (1990: 
3 of.), but the data were obviously collected already in the 1930s, cf. Vycichl (1983: 
154, 243). I reproduce his transcription without change; both / and ’ mean [?]. 

The pronunciation recorded by Worrell & Vycichl (1942: 314-327) in the Upper 
Egyptian village ZenTya. I give their transcription without alteration. 

The so-called “reformed pronunciation” (Kg* §2.2) used by Copts in modern Egypt. 
Whereas all preceding name forms are based on the indigenous tradition, this 
modem pronunciation is heavily influenced by the names of the letters in modern 
Greek. My source is Ishaq. (1972: I, 9L, i 3 , 16 and II, 12L), a small book intended to 
revive Coptic as a living language which has been revised by Pope Shenouda III, the 
highest authority of the present day Coptic church. The pronunciation is indicated in 
Arabic script which is partly, but not completely supplied with vocalization marks. I 
indicate my phonetic interpretation of the Arabic in the very right column. My 
transcription of 3 as o: (rather than u;) in the names of the letters I and 2 is based on 
what I heard from Muhammad Sharif ‘All (Cairo) and Shirly Sedhom (Gottingen). 
Some other details of the intended pronunciation remain obscure. 

Similar modernized forms are also given by Mallon (1.956: 9), a Bohairic grammar 
which has been very influential in Egypt. 


Let- 

ter 

Coptic 

writing 

i486 

1892, 
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1902, 

Aswan 

Arabic Vyci- 
transcr., chi’s 
Luxor records, 
Luxor 
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* 
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A 
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e 

ei 
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r 
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so 

so 
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V 

axi 

eksi 
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?ksy 
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Ou 
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}< 
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ni 

by 

bi 

VT 

by 

bi 
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P 
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IU 
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he 
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0 

a 

0 
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lo 

0> 
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m 
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H 
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xaj 
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2 

2°Pi, 2«>pei 
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h6rl 

hwry 
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ho:ri 

2 

22N2I2 
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jenja 

dyandya 

6?ngh 
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(?) 

G 

<5l*& 

syma 

Jima 
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iym? 
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?itji:ma 

t 
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ty 

di 

dr 

dy 

di 
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di 
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a.7.4 The digraphs €1 and O'O’ 

In Hellenistic Greek, the letter combination £i can be used as a mere graphic variety of i 
/i/, and ov serves to express /u/. This use has been adopted into Coptic where 61 can 
express a single phonetic segment /i / or /j/47, and OTf can express /u/ or /w/. 

It is difficult to give exact rules for the use of digraphs. Coptic manuscripts show much 
variation in this respect, and there has been little research on the topic so far (but cf. 


46 One or more f ollowing letters irrecognizable due to a printing error. 

47 The assumption that in most Coptic dialects 61 can be used as a digraph with the 
same sound value as I has been asserted by almost all scholars. To the best of my 
knowledge, the single exception is Kasser (1997: 6) who suggests that 61 always 
renders a kind of diphthong (in Kasser’s transcription /oi/, /ej/ or /oj/) as opposed to I 
denoting /i/ or /j/. If this assumption is true, some phenomena which are considered 
graphical here would have to be reinterpreted as phonological. It would become 
necessary, for example, to assume sound changes such as /j/ > /oj/ (or similarly) in 
word-initial position for Sahidic. Certain graphical phenomena would perhaps 
become somewhat hard to explain, such as the writing 3 <M instead of “normal” s iM6l 
“I came” (see Quecke 1984a: 45). While traditionally it would be held that /a’ji/ was 
somewhat imprecisely rendered as /a'i/, Kasser would have to argue that /ai/ varies 
with something like /aiei/. Another question which could be posed would be how to 
explain the writing 661 which at present is interpreted as /ej/, /oj/. But further 
discussions of Kasser’s proposal are necessary. 
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Quecke 1984b). Only a few general remarks concerning Sahidic and Bohairic literary 
manuscripts follow: 

• The digraph €1 is not employed in Bohairic (i.e.: €1 in Bohairic always renders a 
phonemic sequence). 

• In Sahidic, I is preferred after consonants, although 61 can occur as well. After 
vowels, both I and 61 are frequent. Ernstedt (1986: 7a) suggests that the amount of 
free space in the line plays a role here. 

• In both Sahidic and Bohairic, OTT is the only way to express /u/ or /w/ in most envi- 
ronments. After and 6 (in Sahidic also after H), however, a single 'S' often appears. 

• A preceding word or morpheme boundary may favor using a digraph. In Sahidic, for 
example, single I or “iT is never used word-initially. Cf. also § 6.4.7.I. 

• Additionally, the choice may be influenced by phonological criteria. In Bohairic, for 

example, OV after and 6 seems to occur preferably in the onset of a stressed 
syllable, e.g. d.O'tTO) /a'wo/ “pledge”, but A6TTI /'mewi/ “to think”. In Sahidic, some 
scribes attempt to make a difference between (0)TT6I /wi/ and OTTI /uj/: 0?T6INe 
/'wins/ “to pass by”, /a’ win/ “cargo”, KO'ifl ~ KOtTei /'kuj/ “little”, TO'iTIO ~ 

TO?T6IO /tu p/ “to repay”. 

2.7.5 The superlinear stroke in Sahidic-Coptic writing 

Coptic texts can contain several types of diacritic signs (on Coptic diacritics in general 
§6-4-3). In the following, I discuss the superlinear stroke. This sign is typical for 
Sahidic and is the most frequently used diacritic of this dialect. By contrast, Bohairic has 
no superlinear stroke. Instead it uses the so-called “djinkim”, a superposed point or small 
vertikal stroke. The “djinkim” seems to have a quite different function^ 8 and, according 
to Kasser (1972), is historically unrelated to the Sahidic stroke. There are also specific 
diacritics in other dialects.49 

The Sahidic superlinear stroke is a horizontal stroke which is written above the line and 
not clearly attached to a single letter. The stroke may be superposed on one letter, be 
written above the line somewhere between two letters, or may be so long as to cover the 
length of up to four letters. (On the various possibilities for position and length of the 
stroke cf. Kasser 1965/66: loof. and Polotsky 1957b: aa3f.). Although there has been 
some discussion about this sign, its function is still rather unclear. Research is hindered 
by the fact that Coptic diacritics are often rendered inaccurately in text editions. This 
may be due to a lack of interest in rendering signs whose function is so little known, or 
else typographical obstacles may not allow the text editor to indicate their exact 
position and form. The major Coptic dictionaries do not render diacritics at all. 

48 On the “djinkim” see Polotsky (1946-47), Kasser (1991c and 1994a), Depuydt (1998: 
359-362). 

49 Cf. e.g. Kasser (1976-78) for diacritics in Mesokemic. 
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The Sahidic superlinear stroke marks letters which are employed as numerals (e.g. t “ 3 ”) 
and abbreviations of certain religious terms (e.g. fTt1£v = flNC'S'Adk “spirit”). This is not its 
prototypical function and will be excluded from our further discussion. 

In its usual function, the superlinear stroke is found above consonants, particularly those 
in consonant clusters. It is unknown to what degree the stroke is predictable. Many 
manuscripts seem not to use it consistently. There is nothing in Egyptian etymological 
cognates nor in Coptic loans in Arabic which corresponds to the stroke. Let us have a 
look at the main opinions that have been expressed to date: 

• The traditional opinion holds that the superlinear stroke is equivalent or at least 

functionally similar to the letter £. This is still reflected in the modem scholarly 
pronunciation at western universities: “after” is usually spoken [on'sa] ~ 

[en'sa] (or similarly), C(t)TfT “to choose” is spoken [*so:tap] ~ ['so:tep]. The same is 
reflected in early grammars such as Tattam (i 863 : 7) who says: “When the line in 
Coptics 0 (') or the horaontal line in Sah. ( - ) occurs over consonants, it generally 
expresses the vowel £”. 

This view results from the observation that in certain environments supralinear 
diacritics alternate with £ throughout the same text, more frequently throughout 
different dialects or diachronic stages of the language. Late Coptic, and thus the 
pronunciation which can be heard from modern Copts, is a variety that most 
frequently has a vowel where in Sahidic a superlinear stroke is (or may be) written. 

• Till (1932) is one of the main proponents of the view that the stroke is a vowel 
indicator. He assumes that it serves to express a specific reduced vowel (“Murmel- 
vokal”) which he transcribes e (in Tux 1951 he changes the transcription to 1). In his 
opinion, a kind of vocalic interpretation is necessary since there are consonantal 
sequences such as a flfi7lN<bvB£ “our sins (accusative)” which can only be pronounced 
when split up by vocalic elements, and these are what the superlinear strokes 
indicate. In Till (1 951) he adds another argument to support his view: The Coptic 
prefix N (plural article and genitive marker) is assimilated to A when preceding A as 
a single consonant, but not when preceding A in certain graphical consonant clusters 
where superlinear strokes are likely to appear: e.g. S A\->\HC£ “the interests” (for *N- 
>\HC£), but S N-A <\002 “the fights” (on this assimilation and my interpretation I® 5 
§ 3 .i 6 .i). He states that the failure of assimilation in the latter case can only be due 
to an intervening vowel, so both groups were pronounced im-mese and in-'imlooh , 
respectively. I argue, however, that it is enough to assume a distinction between a 
consonantal and a syllabic sonorant here. These sounds can easily have behaved 
differently with respect to assimilation. 

• Worrell (1934s 1 : 11-16, 129) is the first to clearly have expressed the opinion that 


50 “Coptic” is used here in the sense of “Bohairic”. Tattam is speaking of the djinkim. 

51 The first fascicle of his book appeared a few years before 1934, so he antedates 
Polotskv (1933). 
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the superlinear stroke does not represent a vowel. He explains its occurrence above 
consonant clusters by the assumption that the stroke serves to clarify the syllabic 
division of utterances. In his opinion, syllables which have a vocalic nucleus are 
sufficiently marked as such by the vowel letters, but syllables with a consonantal 
nucleus need a specific notational device for their identification, namely the stroke. 
Worrell’s hypothesis implies that different stroke positions could produce contrasts 
in graphical groups which allow for more than one syllabic division, but he does not 
provide a minimal pair. 

However, the stroke also appears in cases like C(l)ATl “to break”, CtoTTl “to choose”, 
TTO “the portion”, or &OKR “to perfect you”, where it seems improbable that there 
was a second syllable in addition to the syllable containing the vocalic nucleus. For 
cases like these, Worrell (1934: ±<jf.) considers the possibility that even a stop can 
constitute a syllable on its own in Coptic, but he also admits that the use of the 
stroke might by analogy have been extended to consonant clusters which do not 
actually constitute a syllable on their own. 

Polotsky (i933) supports Worrells point of view. He argues that graphical variation 
of the stroke and £, which had always been an argument in favor of the vocalic inter- 
pretation of the stroke, is restricted to specific contexts, where it can be interpreted 
as phonetic rather than graphical variation. On the other hand, the existence of con- 
texts in which a stroke never alternates with £ shows that a general interpretation of 
the stroke as a vowel indicator is implausible. Polotsky remarks that in infinitives of 
the type CtOCL (the second consonant being an obstruent) with or without suffixes 
the stroke is never replaced by £ (C(l)TTl “to choose”, £OTfPf “to choose him”, 
COTnotf “to choose them”), whereas in comparable verbs where the second conso- 
nant is a sonorant the stroke and £ may alternate unless a vocalic suffix follows: 

~ £(tf?v£n “to break”, COMPf ~ £OA£rt<f “to break him”, COMlOTT (but not 
*£ 0 A£I 10 ' 5 ‘) “to break them”. Therefore £ is evoked by the sonorant rather than being 
a general device of the Coptic language to split up consonant clusters. 

In Polotsky (1957b: 231-225) he adds another argument. The superlinear stroke is 
distinct in character from all alphabetic signs. It is not arranged into a relative order 
along with other signs but is superposed to varying numbers of letters. According to 
Polotsky, this indicates that the stroke is a prosodical (we would say in modern 
terminology: suprasegmental) element rather than indicating a specific phoneme. 
He argues that the stroke basically indicates syllables, and whether consonant 
clusters were broken up by epenthetic vowels or not, these at least are not what the 
stroke serves to express. Polotsky (1957b: 224) cites a contrast involving stroke 
length which he found in certain Sahidic manuscripts: ARTp£ “witness” - ATTT- 
(nominal prefix). In his opinion, this reflects a difference in syllabification. 

Kasser (1965/66) tries to reconciliate the opinions of both sides and argues that the 
superlinear stroke, for which he invents the French term surligne, can alternatively 
~ especially if it is comparatively long — indicate syllable boundaries, or else — 
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especially if it is comparatively short - indicate an intrusive segment which might 
have been vocalic in nature, but might also have came close to a syllabic sonorant 
(“Murmelkonsonant”). 

• Nagel (1966) adopts Polotsky’s view and refines it by asserting that any consonant 
including obstruents can in principle form the nucleus of a syllable. 

• Vercote (1973/83: la, §68 and lb, §40) considers the stroke principally a syllable 
indicator. The syllable can be formed either by adding a weak vowel in pronuncia- 
tion (a^ in Vergote’s transcription) or by using a sonorant as a syllable nucleus (he 
notes the vocalic function of the sonorant by the abstract symbol a 3 ). (Cf. already 
Vergote 1954b: 105). 

• Hintze (1980: 73-77) develops an abstract phonological representation of Coptic 
which is supradialectal and serves as a deep structure from which dialectal 
divergences as well as intradialectal morphophonological variation of Coptic can be 
derived. In this deep structure, he does not admit consonant clusters within a 
syllable but posits a phoneme /»/ in many places where in Sahidic the superlinear 
stroke is written. 

• Depuydt (1985a: i 33 f.) follows Worrell’s and Polotsky’s view and states: 

“ (...) the superlinear stroke is a syllabic marker: it is placed over conso- 
nants that serve in place of a vowel as a sonorous center, and it extends 
backward or forward so as to include in part a preceding or succeeding 
letter belonging to the same syllable”. 

He does not clarify which factors determine the exact extension of the stroke. As is 
elaborated in detail in Depuydt (1998: 341, 352C), he sees no difficulty for any 
consonant in Coptic to be potentially a syllable nucleus. Just as Worrell did, he 
considers the superlinear stroke as a means of guiding the reader towards the correct 
syllabification, which is especially needed since Coptic texts lack word division 
(Depuydt 1993: 358C). 

• Vycichl (1990: 203-207) likewise subscribes to the view that the superlinear stroke 
is a syllabic marker, and that any consonant may he a syllable nucleus in Coptic. He 
argues that assimilatory effects as evidenced by renderings like s AO?TMC (•MO'O'Ht') 
(besides s A(yS*NK) (on this BS* § 3.3-7) indicate that N was in direct contact with the 
following velar plosive, so the word was pronounced disyllabically as mu:-nk (and 
not ...ndk or similarly). This changes, however, in the later stages of Coptic: 

“Souvent une voyelle breve et peut-etre ultrahreve s’insere devant une con- 
sonne syllahique [...]. Le timbre des voyelles developpees ulterieurement 
est mal connu et n’etait certainement pas le meme dans toutes les parties 
du pays.” (Vycichl 1990: 207). 

In sum, we have to state that neither the interpretation of the superlinear stroke as a 

vowel sign nor as a syllabic marker is proven. For some additional evidence against its 

interpretation as a syllabic marker Cg 5 §6. 4. 7. 2. The syllable is in principle an 
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independent category. Syllable boundaries cannot be automatically determined based on 
a given succession of phonemes, and as long as no independent parameter for determining 
syllable boundaries has been found, any attempt to relate the superlinear stroke to 
syllables must be considered highly hypothetical. At the present stage of knowledge, we 
cannot tell whether the features rendered by the superlinear stroke are phonologically 
relevant or not. The possibility should he kept in mind that the superlinear stroke may 
have no phonetic relevance at all but may rather be a morphological or segmentational 
marker. In many eases, the stroke seems to graphically “connect” clusters of consonants 
belonging to the same word, which makes it an indicator of word boundaries. Detailed 
examinations of Coptic diacritics based on original manuscripts or photographs are still 
necessary. I neglect superlinear strokes in the rest of this book and do not indicate any 
diacritics when rendering Coptic words or phrases. 


2.8 How to use an Egyptian or Coptic dictionary 

2.8.1 Egyptian dictionaries 

The ancient Egyptians had a conventional order of arranging the consonants of their 
language. This order is known imperfectly from certain badly preserved didactical papyri 
of the Late Period. Following Quack’s (1998: 145) reasoning, the Egyptian order is to be 
reconstructed as follows: 

<h>, <h>, <w>, <s>, <b>, <n>, <h>, <d>, <p>, < c >, <g>, <i>, <q> (omitting all consonants for which the 
position is questionable). This sequence seems to be related to the h —l — h — ...-alphabet 
known from Old South Arabic, but also from certain archaic North-West Semitic sources 
(Tropper 1996), whereas in the first millennium bc another sequence ’ — b — g — ... 
became popular in the North-West Semitic area, on which the order of the Latin alphabet 
is ultimately based. Tropper (1996) therefore assumes that the Egyptians adopted their 
alphabetic sequence from a Semitic script in the late 2nd millennium bc. Kammerzell 
(3996: j.3-22 and 1998c), however, discovers that this sequence is at least partly explain- 
able from a phonological principle as soon as the sound values of Old or Middle Egyptian 
are applied. He draws the conclusion that the sequence was developed in Egypt and 
subsequently exported into Semitic speaking areas. 

In Egyptian dictionaries, words are arranged by their conventional transcription. 
Egyptologists have developed a specific arrangement of their transcription alphabet 
which is applied in all current dictionaries. This order is shown in § 2.6.2. It is neither 
identical to the arrangement of the Egyptian, the Latin, nor of any other alphabet but has 
been formed by several accidental decisions made during the development of Egyptology 
(on this topic see Schenkel 1988). 

The vowels, which are often unknown to us anyway, are disregarded in the arrangement of 
words in the dictionaries. The subarrangement of words sharing the same consonantal 
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pattern does not follow a strict principle; one usually groups together words with a 
common writing and/ or etymology. Most dictionaries (Wilson 1997 being an exception) 
do not consider suffixes such as the feminine ending .t for the arrangement of words. 

Since there is extensive writing variation in Egyptian texts, some general experience and 
knowledge of sound development rules is needed in order to locate an actual word form in 
a dictionary. In dictionaries covering several diachronic periods, words are usually 
recorded by their most ancient form. 

2.8.2 Coptic dictionaries 

On the order of the Coptic alphabet US’ § 2.7.1. 

Coptic dictionaries arrange their lemmata primarily with regard to their consonants, just 
as dictionaries of Egyptian and Semitic languages do. Initial vowels are counted like 
consonants, i.e. words beginning with a vowel are arranged by it. The treatment of the 
following letters or letter combinations requires attention: 

• The digraphs € I and O'iT are mostly treated like single I and TT. These letters or letter 
combinations may be considered in the arrangement of words or not, depending on 
whether they are supposed to render consonants (/j/, /w/) or vowels (/i/, /u/) 
respectively. Note that Crum (1939) and Mallon (1956) never treat (6)1 as a 
consonant. Examples: 6IOA fpmj “sea” is arranged under I— A, ACC'S'C /’me:wa/ “to 
think” under A-V, A&.CIH Anajn/ “sign” under A- 1— N or A-N. 

• Letters that represent a sequence of two phonemes are frequently analyzed. In most 
dictionaries (Vycichl 1983 being an exception) we have to look up £OTfP /’ksur/ 
“ring” under K-C-p, t^TPC /'psis/ “9” under FI-C-C, and fA6 /'tima/ “village” under 
T-A 

• Aspirate signs are treated the same way in the dialects in which they denote a 
phonemic sequence, e.g. Sahidic 0BBIO /thp'ja/ “to humiliate” has to be looked up 
under T— 2—6— B—(l). In the Bohairic dialect aspirates are monophonemic; if Bohairic 
words are registered in a dictionary, t|>, 0 , and X may be arranged at their alphabeti- 
cal position (e.g. Crum 1939, Vycichl 1983) or at the position of their Sahidic 
equivalents IT, T, and K (e.g. Mallon 1956, Westendorf 1965/1977). 

In the subarrangement of words which share the same consonantal pattern, words are 
primarily ordered according to their syllable structure, e.g. for biconsonantal words, the 
order is C(V)C, CVCV, CCV in Crum (1939), and CC, CCV, CVC(V) in Westendorf 
(1965/1977). Words of identical syllable structure are subarranged according to their 
vowels. 

The glossary of Lambdin (1982: 209-358) applies a strictly alphabetical order as is 
common for European languages. 

Coptic dictionaries usually cover more than one dialect. The lemmata are traditionally 
arranged by the Sahidic form (if existent). For this reason, some knowledge of the basic 
dialectal sound and writing peculiarities is essential to find words of other dialects (e.g. 
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Bohairic OJ£)l /'t h ixi/ “to get drunk” must he looked up under the Sahidic writing f2€ 
/'tiho/, i.e. unter the consonants T— £). In some difficult cases, dictionaries may provide 
cross-ref erences. 

Unfortunately, the immense number of Greek borrowings are not included in any Coptic 
dictionary apart from the incomplete Kasser (1967). There are only short glossaries of 
Greek borrowings in Bohlic (1954: index volume), Lambdin (1982: 359 - 363 ), Mallon 
(1956: 202-214), Wessely (1910: 20-37) an ^ concordances such as Lefort (1950) and 
Bauer (1975). Greek words usually have to be looked up in Greek dictionaries which 
creates difficulties at times since not only their writing and inflexion is often different 
from the Greek, hut several of them also experienced some semantic change in the 
process of borrowing. 


2.9 


Borrowings from Egyptian and rendering Egyptian speech 
in foreign scripts 


Transcriptions of Egyptian words in foreign scripts and vice versa provide one of the 
main clues for investigating Egyptian phonology. On the other hand, Egyptian evidence 
can be valuable for investigating phonological topics in other ancient languages. In the 
following sections, I have attempted to collect some of the most important sources. 

2.9.1 Akkadian and cuneiform texts 

The first foreign texts to transcribe Egyptian words and phrases are cuneiform documents 
in the Akkadian language (for the most part in dialects related to Middle Babylonian) 
from the 2nd millenium bc which had been sent as letters from or to Egypt. They were 
found at two sites, namely Tell el-Amarna (14th century bc. Middle Egypt) and Bogazkoy 
(i 3 th century bc, Asia minor). Additionally, the Late Egyptian phrase n .)- msh . U ) “the 
crocodiles” is rendered in a Middle Babylonian cuneiform text from the 15th century bc 
(Lambdin 1953c). In these early sources, no less than about one hundred different 
Egyptian lexemes have been identified. Whereas most of these words are probably taken 
from Late Egyptian, some of them, especially royal names, are based on (Neo-)Middle 
Egyptian, so they might demand a different phonological interpretation (cf. Vercote 
1973/83: lb, §§48, 50, 55, 62-64). For an illustration of transcriptions from Tell el- 
Amama I® 1 §5-5-2 and appendix 3 . Following a period of silence, cuneiform sources 
written in the Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian dialects of Akkadian provide extensive 
Egyptian onomastic material again in the mid 1st millennium bc. 

Vercote (1973/83: lb, 84-101; cf. also his bibliographical notes on p. 58-55) has assem- 
bled much of this cuneiform material. For additions see Albright (1937), Boncenaar & 
Haring (1994), Cochavi-Rainey (1997), Edel (1975, 1980, 1989, and 1994b: II, 360-872), 
Joannes (1984), Lambdin (1953b), Leahy (1983 and 1993), Osinc (1987), Starke (1981: 229), 
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Vittmann (1984), Wiseman (1966), Zadok (1977, 1983, and 1993), and Zeidler (1994)- 
The Akkadian language and script was also employed by Egyptian scribes for the purpose 
of international communication during the time of the New Kingdom. It is quite natural 
that numerous instances of grammatical influence and loan translations from Egyptian 
can be found in these texts (cf. e.g. Cochavi-Rainey 1990 and 1997, Kammerzell 1998b: 
aa8-333). 

There is an Egyptian text from the New Kingdom in which the hieroglyphic sign 77!? 
(semogram “water”) is replaced by the functionally corresponding cuneiform sign 
(Legrain 1908). 

2.9.2 North-West Semitic languages and scripts 

North-West Semitic languages were recorded in alphabetic scripts which fail to express 
vowels, but there are important distinctions in the consonantal inventory absent in most 
other scripts (e.g. /?/ and /h/ cannot clearly be expressed in the cuneiform nor in the 
Greek documents). 

The Hebrew Old Testament contains several Egyptian names, words, and phrases in 
Hebrew transcription. It is difficult to establish the exact time when they were recorded. 
A long time after its composition, the Hebrew text was supplied with vowel marks. It 
seems probable that they are unreliable with respect to foreign words and names, unless 
they were borrowings which lived on in the language. 

Egyptian loan words in Biblical Hebrew and other ancient Semitic languages have been 
collected by Lambdin (1958a); for additions see Gorg (1975, 1985, and 1992). Vycichl 
(1940) discusses Egyptian place names in the Hebrew Bible. For Hebrew transcriptions 
of Egyptian names see also Stricker (1987: 6-i3). The Egyptian noun zsn (originally 
perhaps zssn5 a ) “lotus-flower” was borrowed into Hebrew as whence a female proper 

name was derived which is the etymological source of the English proper name 

“Susan” (Gardiner 1986: 189^). 

A large corpus of Aramaic documents written by Jewish settlers in Egypt exists dating 
from the mid 1st millennium bc. These documents contain Egyptian words, especially 
proper names, in Aramaic transcription. Many such names can be found in Vittmann 
(1989a: 226-229) and Zauzich (1985). On Egyptian borrowings into Aramaic see Couroyer 
(1954). For some more Egyptian words in Aramaic transcription see Vittmann (1998) and 
Quack (1992b). The Aramaic texts from Egypt also contain loan translations (caiques) 
from Egyptian; they are discussed by Leibovitch (19851.). 

There are renderings of Egyptian words in other, less well known Semitic languages and 
scripts such as Ugaritic (late 2nd millennium bc) and Phoenician (1st millennium bc). 
Egyptian loans in Ugaritic have been compiled by Watson (1995: 544-546 and 1996: 705- 


52 It is not clear whether zssn is an early form of zsn or whether it is another word. 
Osing (1976a: note 1262 on p. 851) opts for the latter possibility. 
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708). On Egyptian proper names in Phoenician transcription see Vittmann (1989b). 
Muchiki (1994) proposes several Egyptian borrowings and identifications of Egyptian 
proper names in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Phoenician. 

2.9.3 South Semitic languages and scripts 

Contacts between Egyptians and speakers of Old South Arabian languages have also been 
found to have existed. A Minaean inscription found in Egypt transcribes four Egyptian 
and Graeco-Egyptian expressions: hw.t-hrw (> s^&OGjp) (month name) as hthr, ki-hr-ki 
(> 8 KOI&2K) (month name) as kjhk, isjr-hp “Serapis (god)” as } Lrhp , and “Ptolemaios” as 
tlmjL (Ryckmans 1985: no. 8427). Muller & Vittmann (1998) discuss a few proper names in 
other Minaean inscriptions which might be Egyptian. There is also a transcription of the 
Egyptian month name pi n hnsui (> s n&U 10 r{C) as phn'sj in a Nabataean inscription 
(Strucnell 1959: 3 a). 

Borrowings from Coptic are found in Ga^z, the classical literary language of Ethiopia. 
Manfred Kropp (Mainz) is currently preparing a publication on this topic. 

There are late sources rendering Coptic in Ga'az script which were published by Strelcyn 
(1957). The most important of these documents is a trilingual (Bohairic) Coptic - Arabic 
— Ga'az glossary covering 268 words from approximately the early 18th century ad. The 
words of all three languages are rendered in Ga*az script. 

2.9.4 Arabic 

After the Arabic language had settled in Egypt, the local Arabic dialect absorbed a 
certain number of Coptic words. These words are often very provincial, and most of them 
are restricted to semantic fields such as agriculture and nature. Since the Egyptian 
Arabic vernacular is usually unwritten and was so in the past, it is impossible to 
determine at which time a specific word was borrowed. Samples of such loans can be 
found in appendices 6 and 8. 

The most important studies to deal with Coptic borrowings into modern Egyptian Arabic 
are Vittmann (1991) (a recent compilation of Coptic loans cited in the comprehensive 
dictionary of the Cairene dialect by Hinds & Badawi 1986, with critical evaluation of the 
proposed etymologies and references to the relevant literature), Behnstedt (1997) (with 
further comments on the material discussed by Vittmann 1991), Behnstedt (1981) (a 
careful collection of Coptic words especially from the agricultural sphere recorded in 
field studies throughout the country; these words often do not figure in the dictionary by 
Hinds & Badawi 1986 since they are not used in Cairo), and Bishai 1964 (additional source 
for Coptic words found in areas other than Cairo; since Bishai does not cite the 
geographical provenance of most words it is sometimes impossible to interpret his 
transcriptions phonologically). 
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A few words were borrowed not only into Egyptian Arabic but into Arabic in general, 
which probably implies a very early date of borrowing. Examples: 

• timsah “crocodile” < S AC&2, b€AC&2. probably together with the feminine definite 
Article T-, although the word is of masculine gender in Coptic (on this problem see 
Vycichl 1983: ia 3 ). 

• tuba “brick” < sTCiXOBG, ^TQ)6l “brick”, a word which subsequently entered Spanish 
and English (“adobe”). According to Behnstedt (1981: 93), the same Coptic word is 
also the source of the Egyptian Arabic provincialism tof “Gemisch aus Hacksel und 
Nilschlamm zum Ziegel- und Mauerbau”. 

• waha “oasis” < 3 0'5'&2€, (Vycichl j 983: 241); via Greek, the Egyptian word 

was also borrowed into English as “oasis”. 

Numerous Coptic toponyms are attested in medieval Arabic sources and are often still 
used in modem Egypt in an Arabified form. The most extensive collection of such names 
is by Timm (1984-5 992). I present a choice in appendix 9. It is not easy to exploit 
toponyms for phonological inquiries since, in theory, each modem place name belongs to 
a different variety of Arabic, namely that of the locality in question, for which the 
phonological system is not always well known. Research on this field would promise 
valuable insights into both the phonetic developments of specific provincial Arabic 
vernaculars and into the sound systems of former Egypto-Coptic local dialects. 

It appears that certain grammatical peculiarities of modem Egyptian developed under 
the influence of Coptic, but the issue is disputed (cf. Littmann 1902; Bishai 196a and 
1962; Palva 1969). Bishai (1961) considers the possibility of a phonological influence of 
Coptic on Egyptian Arabic. He concludes that such an influence seems plausible in two 
areas: 

• According to Bishai, the Cairene dialect has subphonemic aspiration of voiceless 
stops which is lacking in the dialect of Upper Egypt. He relates this to the presence 
of aspirate stops in Bohairic (which, however, were phonemic here!) and their 
absence in Sahidic. There is a rough geographic congruence of Sahidic and Upper 
Egyptian on the one hand and Bohairic and Cairene on the other. 

• Consonants, including /k/, have palatalized allophones before front vowels in the 
Upper Egyptian vernacular, which seems to be unattested elsewhere in Arabic. 
Bishai relates this to the presence of a palatal stop /ki/ in Coptic (but note again 
that this is a phoneme here). 

We can conclude that Coptic influence on Arabic is in the whole rather limited. 

Severus Ibn al-Muqaffa, a Christian bishop of the 10th century ad, wrote a book in the 
Arabic language TdrJx batUrikat al-kanlsah aUqibtiyyah bi~l-?Iskandariyyah (History of 
the patriarchs of the Coptic church in Alexandria) which contains quite a number of 
specific Coptic terms and names in Arabic transcription. Furthermore, the syntax of the 
Arabic text shows some influence from Coptic. The Copticisms in this text are discussed 
by Farag (1976). 
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Galtier (1906: 91-99) published a portion of a manuscript that renders a religious text in 
the Coptic language but in Arabic script. This manuscript may date to the 18th century 
(cf. KhS-Burmester 1965/66: 52). Sobhy (194a) published a small part of a manuscript 
from 1722AD in which a Coptic text is found alongside with an Arabic transcription. 

2.9.5 Greek 

Greek sources, probably beginning already with the Linear B inscriptions of the 2nd 
millennium bc (see Hemmerdincer 1968: a 38 f.), provide an immense number of Egyptian 
names and words in transcription, sometimes even with explicit translation. As far as the 
classical literary texts are concerned, all dating is difficult since they underwent 
repeated reediting and copying until the manuscripts that we have today were written. 
Comparatively late in the process of copying, texts of classical authors were supplied 
with diacritics which, among others, serve to note word accent as well as the phoneme 
M. In as far as these diacritics were attached to Egyptian names, they seem to have been 
added by certain mechanical principles and therefore give no clue to the original 
pronunciation. Many Egyptian names are not marked by diacritics at all in the available 
manuscripts; it has nevertheless become tradition for editors in the fields of papyrology 
and classical philology to add accentuation marks based on their own opinion. These 
diacritics have no scientific value whatsoever (see Clarysse 1997 on the issue). 

There is no comprehensive collection of Egyptian words in Greek transcription. The 
below-mentioned sources pennit to retrieve only a part of what actually exists. Quaege- 
beur (1991a) gives a general overview of Greek transcriptions of Egyptian. F or Egyptian 
proper names in Greek transcription see Brunsch (1978 and 1985), Clarysse & van der 
Veken (1983), Loddeckens &Thissen (i98off.), and Quaegebeur (1974). Egyptian toponyms 
in Greek transcription can be found in Timm (1984-1992) and Roquet (1973c: 35 - 38 ). Sev- 
eral types of Egyptian words in Greek transcription are cited by Vycichl (1983: 483-487). 
Egyptian loans in Greek are discussed by Ernstedt (1953), Fournet (1989), Griffith 
(1994), Hemmerdincer (1968), McGready (1968), and Pierce (1971). Some of these words 
were further borrowed into modern European languages including English; some exam- 
ples which I consider certain are: 

• br “cargo boat” > (Japic; > bark ( ship ) (Fournet 1989: 57) 

• hbn'i “ebony” > eleven; > ebony (Fournet 1989: 59) 

• qmy.t “resin” > kojljii > gum (Fournet 1989: 62) 

• hb'i “ibis” > ipic, > ibis (Fournet 1989: 60) 

• md.t “speech, affair” (> s >\0'S'T€) > pu 9 o<; > myth (Ernstedt 1958: 55-57) 

• nlrj “natron” > vixpov > Arabic <^ 3 ^ natrUn - > natron (Fournet 1989: 64) 

• whi.t “oasis” (> s 07 f&£€) > oaoiq > oasis (Fournet 1989: 67) 

(Egyptian h / h was generally lost in words passing through Greek, see Sethe 1925: 5if .). 
Greek texts written in Egypt may contain loan translations from Egyptian (for an 
example see Husson 1982). 
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2.9-6 Other African languages and scripts 

• It is plausible to assume that many Egyptian words entered the African languages 
further south. The first indigenous language known from here is Meroi'tic, attested 
from the and century bc until approximately the 5th century ad. Meroi'tic is written 
in a syllabic script which is attested in two varieties, the sign forms of which were 
adopted from respectively the hieroglyphic and the Demotic scripts of Egypt. The 
Meroi'tic script indicates vowels and word boundaries. Francis LI. Griffith ingeni- 
ously deciphered this script at the beginning of the 20th century (Griffith i9ii).53 
The language itself is still hardly understood. However, Egyptian etymologies have 
been suggested for about twenty Meroi'tic words; furthermore some Egyptian divine 
names are attested in Meroi’tic transcription. For this see Meeks (1.973: 19L), Hintze 
(1973b), and Hofmann (1990). It is curious to note that these borrowings, despite 
their comparatively late date of attestation, show archaic phonetic features known 
elsewhere only from the cuneiform transcriptions of the and millennium bc (US’ 
§ 5-5-4 )- So we can stipulate that these words had already spread south during the 
New Kingdom — a time when the area was politically dependent on the Egyptian 
empire — and then failed to undergo sound changes which subsequently took place in 
Egypt. 

• Many Egyptian or Coptic words (and, by intermediation of Coptic, also Greek words) 
are found in medieval Old Nubian and in modem Nubian languages. Much material 
has been collected by Khalil (1988: 76-110, 1990, and 1996). Cf. also Roquet (1972 
and 1973d) and Vycichl (1993: 334 - 336 ). Some of these words entered Nubian from 
Coptic, but others show the same phonetic archaisms as also found in Egyptian 
words in Meroitic, indicating that these borrowings must be remarkably ancient. 

• Egyptian words in other African languages have barely been identified. Since 
regular sound correspondences between Egyptian and possibly genetically related 
languages within Africa have not yet been established, a differentiation of loan 
words and Afroasiatic cognates is only possible for cultural words for which 
borrowing can be assumed for extralinguistic reasons. To this group belongs the 
Beja 54 word hatUy for “horse” which is likely to be a loan from Egyptian htr > ^TO 
“horse” (Vycichl 1960b: a6of.; the horse was imported into Africa from the north). 
Furthermore, the camel along with its name entered Africa from Asia. Its Semitic 
name *gamal- (Hebrew — whence also the English term - was borrowed into 
Egyptian approximately in the early 1st millennium bc rendering Coptic 5 ( 3 \AOT\ 
/kia'mul/ (for the sound shift /'ma/ > /'mu/ CS 5 § 5.5-7). The word subsequently 
entered languages like Old Nubian: K&..AV (Browne 1996: 84), Nobiin (modern Nile 


53 For the modern state of affairs with regards to the Meroi'tic script see Hintze (1987). 

54 A little known language spoken in North-East Sudan which some scholars classify 
among the Cushitic languages. 
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Nubian): ka m (Vycichl 1956a: 44, the tone of this form from Werner 1987: 36 o), 
Midob (modem Darfur Nubian): kaal (form from Werner 1993: 104), and Beja: ka:m 
(Vycichl 1956a: 44), all “camel”. In other African languages, we have terms which 
seem to have been formed from the Coptic by metathesis: Hausa ra:k } umi:, Kabyle 
(Berber) aidant (< *a-lyum) (Vycichl 1990: 18 f.). 

3.9.7 Other European and Asian languages and scripts 

• Cramer (1961) published a manuscript of a liturgical text in the Coptic language 
with a secondarily added Latin transcription. She fixes the addition of the transcrip- 
tion to a time between 1531 and 1718AD (Cramer 1961: 79). 

• Roq,uet (1973a: 19-25) discusses two possible borrowings from Coptic into Old 
French: gainele et var. “kind of ship” < s GMOtfHA and melout “sheepskin” < 
s M€AA(i)T. 

• One or two Egyptian names are rendered in Carian script (Kammerzell 1993: 7 and 
95 f-)- 

• One of the most important known documents of the Hurritic language (and 
millennium bc) is a letter written in cuneiform characters which was sent to the 
Egyptian pharaoh Amenophis 111 . This text, which was retrieved in the Tell el- 
Amama archive in Middle Egypt, contains transcriptions of the pharaoh’s name 
which are somewhat different from the transcriptions of the same name in cuneiform 
documents written in the Akkadian language. The name forms are supplemented with 
Hurritic case suffixes (cf. Vycichl 1990: 99). 

2.10 Borrowings into Egyptian and rendering foreign speech in 
Egyptian scripts 

3.10.1 Semitic languages 

Throughout its attested history, Egyptian absorbed words from Semitic languages. It 
appears that borrowings from Semitic were not always fully adapted to the native 
phonological system, but occasionally brought about an expansion of the phonological 
inventory of Egyptian (l® 5 §§3-7-3, 3.7.7, an d 5-6-4-3). 

Late Egyptian had a particularly high proportion of borrowings from Semitic (especially 
North-West Semitic), which have been collected by Hoch (1994). Some of these words 
survived in Coptic, which allows for important conclusions on the phonetic development 
of Egyptian during the meantime. A list of such words is given in appendix 5. Further 
Semitic words entered Egyptian during the 1st millennium bc and in the Coptic period. 
Semitic loan words in Demotic are discussed by Viitmann (1996). On Semitic loans in 
Coptic see Stricker (1.937), Vycichl (1983: 502-510), and Westendorf (1965/77: 669-677). 
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In some late non-literary Coptic texts we find words from Arabic, the language to which 
Coptic finally gave way. Examples are KOA<\(\© “pot” (< iia qulla c ) 55 , “border” 

(< hJl al-xatt^, &TT&A&K “divorce” (< at-talaq)S 7 , &.MHCK6 “sticking plaster” 

(< al-lisqa‘)S%. Nouns are frequently borrowed together with the Arabic definite 

article. Altogether, Arabic words are rare in Coptic. Proper names of Arabic origin are 
somewhat more frequent (see Heuser 1929: 111-117; examples: &Al < ( AlJ, < 

c Abd-Allnh, &BI60 < Hablb[u]). On possible eases of influence of Arabic phraseology in 
Coptic texts see St6rk (1989: 185). 

Several Hebrew proper names were in use in Coptic Egypt. However, these names were 
not borrowed directly from Hebrew but via the Greek Bible translation (e.g. AAAA, 
GK0A.KIA, AIX&.HX; see Heuser 1929: 105-111). 

For a word possibly borrowed from Old South Arabic into Ptolemaic Egyptian see Betro 
(i 99 3 ). 

Transcriptions identifiable as Semitic proper names are already attested from the Middle 
Kingdom in so-called exseeration texts published by Sethe (1926) and Posener (1940), as 
well as in a papyrus discussed by Schneider (1987). 

Several hundred presumably Semitic proper names found in New Kingdom texts have 
been assembled by Schneider (1992). Semitic toponyms in Egyptian sources have been 
collected by AHrruv (1984). 

Aside from borrowings and transcriptions of single words, the Egyptian script was also 
used to write whole phrases or texts in Semitic languages during the New Kingdom. A 
hieratic ostracon of this kind has been published by Shisha-Halevy (1978). One sentence 
within the Late Egyptian literary opus of Papyrus Anastasi I likewise appears to be 
written in a Semitic language (Fischer-Elfert 1986: i 9 8f.; Hoch 1994: no. 6), as is also 
the case for the much longer final passus of the Magical Papyrus Harris (Schneider 1989). 
The London Medical Papyrus (pBM 10059) contains several short and sometimes broken 
passages which seem to be written in one or more foreign languages, probably at least 
partly belonging to the Semitic branch (see Steiner 1992). 

The Old Testament employs letters of the Hebrew alphabet as numerical signs. However, 
in secular Hebrew texts numbers were commonly written with the numerical signs of 
Egyptian Hieratic (Aharoni 1966, Kaufman 1967). Yeivin (1969) published an ostracon 
found in Israel which contains not only Egyptian numerals but some additional hieratic 
logograms, along with words written in Hebrew letters. It seems probable that the whole 
text was to be read in Hebrew. 


55 In a medical papyrus from approximately the 10th century (Chassinat 1921: 44). 

56 In a letter from the 11th century (Green i 9 83 : 77b). 

57 In a letter from the 12th century (Worrell & Husselman 1942: 207). 

58 Littmann (1952: 172). 
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Papyrus Amherst 63 is a very sizable collection of Aramaic literary texts in Demotic 
script. This papyrus has been published by several scholars in numerous publications 
since the early i98o’s.S9 

Adherents of the Mormon faith believe that their holy book, the Book of Mormon, was 
originally composed in Hebrew written in a variety of the Egyptian script (“reformed 
Egyptian”) 60 . However, the text is only preserved in a (presumed) English translation 
thereof. 

There is a manuscript of more than forty leaves, dating approximately to the i 3 th century 
ad (Satzincer 1972: 42), which contains an Arabic version of the Apophthegmata Patrum 
in Coptic characters. It was published by Casanova (1901), Sobhy (1926), and KhS- 
Burmester (1.965/66). The phonetic correspondences of this text are discussed by 
Satzincer (1972 and 1991a: 60-62). Biau (1979) provides a detailed examination of the 
text from an Arabistic vantage point. The text basically represents an early form of the 
Egyptian Arabic vernacular. 

Another short Arabic text written in Coptic letters was published by Crum (1902). 

2.±o.2 Greek 

From the time of the New Kingdom, we have a list of Cretan toponyms in Egyptian 
transcription (Edel 1966 and 1988). We do not know whether these are Pre-Greek names 
or forms already adapted to the phonological system of (Mykenean) Greek. 

Many Greek words and names are transcribed in Demotic. On renderings of Greek 
personal names in Demotic see Clarysse & van der Veken (1983). But also about one 
hundred Greek loan words have been identified in Demotic texts (Clarysse 1987). They 
are of course usually transcribed in Demotic script. However, texts have been found in 
which Greek words are written in the original script (from left to right) within the 
Demotic text which goes from right to left (Bresciani & Pernigotti & Betro 1983: 70). 
Finally, some Greek texts written in Egypt contain Demotic logograms which are 
obviously to be pronounced in Greek (Pestman 1.980: 76-78). 

Greek words were borrowed to a much higher extent into Coptic. For Greek loans in 
Coptic see Blok (1927), Bohlig (1954 and 1955), Girgis (1963-1991), and Wessely (1910) 
(also d* §2.8.2). Greek loans in Coptic are not fully adapted to the native phonological 
system but show several peculiarities (d* §§3.3*5, 3.1.8, 5.8.1 ). Greek influence was so 


59 Cf. e.g. Steiner & Nims (1985), Steiner (1991), Vleeminc & Wesselius (1985), Zevit 
(1990), Kottsieper (1997). 

60 This expression is based on Mormon 9 : 32 f.: “And now, behold, we have written this 
record according to our knowledge, in the characters which are called among us the 
reformed Egyptian, being handed down and altered by us, according to our manner of 
speech. And if our plates had been sufficiently large we should have written in 
Hebrew (...)”. 
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intense that Coptic texts may contain portions in which all lexical roots are of Greek 
origin (Kasser i99ig: 217 gives an example), or may integrate whole Greek phrases 
including Greek inflections, e.g. Triadon 291L (= von Lemm 1908: 18). 

It would seem plausible that Greek also had some structural influence on Coptic, Nagel 
(1971: 344-348) discusses some expressions which he considers loan translations from the 
Greek. For a possible case of syntactic influence of Greek on Coptic see Polotsk y 
(1987/90: I, 158). The fact has to be taken into account that most extant Coptic texts are 
translations from Greek anyway. 

Greek proper names were very common in Coptic Egypt (see Heuser 1929: 76-98). 
Additionally, there are numerous examples of indigenous proper names which were used 
in a graecisized form (Heuser 1929: 43-46). This can mean suffigation of Greek 
morphemes to Coptic roots (e.g. n&nNO?P0IOC from the Coptic name n&IIMO'BTe) or 
substitution of specifically Coptic phonemes by sounds from Greek (e.g. ITIK(t)C /pi'kos/ 
as a graecisized by-form of the Coptic name neGCOMJ /po’kioJV). There were also 
individuals in Late Egypt who had two equivalent names, one of which was Egyptian, the 
other Greek (Quaegebeur 1992). 

It appears that a similar graecization could also take place in toponyms. The modern 
Arabic form of some originally Coptic place names can only be explained from a 
graecisized pronunciation (03? appendix 9). 

2 .d o.3 Other African languages 

We find African proper names in so-called “execration texts” already in the Old 61 and 
Middle 6 * Kingdoms. However, it is impossible to relate them to any known language. 
From later times, many more African proper names are known in Egyptian texts, e.g. the 
names of numerous Nubian kings (von Beckerath 1984: 269-272, 3o7-3i4). For African 
toponyms found in Egyptian sources see Zibelius (1972). A Demotic text contains an 
inintellegible phrase which is described as being written in the language of Nubia 
(Thissen 1991: 375). 

From the New Kingdom on, certain African words or names in Egyptian texts can be 
specifically identified as Nubian (Hofmann & Tomandl & Zach 1989: 275, Khalil 1988: 
73f., Priese 1968 and 1974: 3i) or Meroitic (Hofmann 1.981). Behrens (1984/85: i.6o-i63) 
discusses three presumable Pre-Berber loans in Middle and Late Egyptian. F or another 
possible Egyptian borrowing from an African language see Hintze (1989). 


61 AbUBAKR & OsiNG (1973), OsiNG (1976), WlMMER (l 993). 

62 Sethe (1926), Posener (1940 and 1987). 
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2.10*4 


Other European, Asian, and unidentified languages 


The names of numerous Roman emperors have been preserved in Egyptian transcrip- 
tion, see von Beckerath (1984: 296-306). Some Latin words and proper names appear 
in Coptic, but it is probable that most or all of them were borrowed via Greek. On 
Coptic words of Latin origin see Horn (1984), some examples are: K&MAHA& 
“candle” < candela , np£TA “booty” < praeda, CT<V(T<\ON “stable” < stabulum. For 
proper names of Latin origin see Heuser (1929: 98-105), examples are: ArpiKOAAOC 
< Agricola , KA&'STIOC <Claudius, flOfTITAlOC < Publius. 

There is a glossary from the i3th century ad rendering numerous Old French words 
and phrases in Coptic characters, accompanied by Arabic translations (I cite a few 
examples in § 3.3.8.a). This document has last been discussed by Roquet (1973a). It 
also contains about twenty words (with translation) of an unidentified language. 

Not many borrowings from the Anatolic branch of Indo-European (e.g. Hittite) into 
Egyptian have been identified to date. Schneider (1996: 173L) proposes an Anatolic 
origin of four Late Egyptian words, e.g. pdr “basket (or similarly)”, twice attested in 
the NK, < Hittite pattar / Lycian rca-rapa “basket”. A number of Hittite and other 
Anatolic proper and place names written in Egyptian hieroglyphs are known (cf. e.g. 
Edel 1973, 1983, 1997; Haider 1984). 

The Persian Achaemenid kings ruled over Egypt from 525 to 405 and from 342 to 332 
bc. From this time, several Persian names and titles have been preserved in the 
hieroglyphic and Demotic scripts, of which there is no comprehensive collection 
yet. Some of these materials can be accessed by Devauchelle (1988), Edel & 
Mayrhofer (1971), Huyse (1992), Mayrhofer (1972 and 1979: III, 25), Posener 
(1936), Schmitt (1985), Smith (1992), and Vittmann (1991/92). On an Iranian name 
transcribed in Coptic in the 7th century ad see Huyse (1990). 

Some Coptic words are assumed to be borrowings from Iranian (Westendorf 1965/77: 
679, VYcrcHL 1983: 514). On Coptic proper names of possibly Persian origin see 
Heuser (1929: 118). 

W e know approximately a dozen Carian proper names in Egyptian transcription from 
the mid 1st millennium bc (Kammerzell 1998: 9-14, 218-229). These transcriptions 
played a major role in deciphering the phonetic values of the Carian characters. 

The Hurrians were an important people of the Near East especially during the 2nd 
millennium bc. The name of this ethnic group (on this name cf. Wilhelm 1982: 2L) 
became the general Late Egyptian term hr for “Asian” and subsequently developed 
into a Coptic appellative noun S £AA “servant, slave”. Their language, which is of 
disputed genetic affiliation, is the source of a considerable number of loan words in 
the ancient Semitic languages. Hurrian words have also been identified in Egyptian, 
for which both direct borrowing and intermediation by Semitic languages is possi- 
ble; see Ward (1989) and Hoch (1994: 555)- For Hurrian place names in Egyptian 
transcription see Astour (1981: 21-26). 
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The hieratic medical papyrus London (pBM 10059) from the New Kingdom contains 
two short magical spells which are completely inintelligible. The first of them is 
described in the bytext as written in the language of the people of Crete. This is pos- 
sibly to be identified with the still undeciphered language of the linear-A tablets. 63 
Quibell (1907-1913: vol. 3 , p. 109 and plate 42,3) published an ostracon which bears 
an inscription written in Coptic letters but an unknown language. The editor 
believed it was written in an African tongue, but there is actually no evidence as to 
the language of this text. 


63 On the text see Vercoutter (1956: 82-85) ant ^ GoeDickf. (t 984: ioi-io 3 ). 
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3 


Consonants 


3.1 Egyptian stops: preliminary remarks 

In most Afroasiatic languages stops have three manners of articulation, namely voice- 
less, voiced, and emphatic. This is true for Semitic (emphatic stops are lacking in modern 
Hebrew and some peripheral dialects of Modem Arabic), Berher, Chadic, and Cushitic 
(some Cushitic languages do not have emphatic stops). 

In Earlier Egyptian, stops had four places of articulation and likewise appear to have had 
three manners of articulation, which is most evident for the dental stops. While it is 
possible to assign the Egyptian stops to three classes representing manners of articula- 
tion, let us postpone the question of what these manners of articulation actually were 
until § 3 . 2 . 

We can arrange the stops of Earlier Egyptian as follows: 



labial 

dental 

palatal 

velar 

(1) 

<P> 

<t> 

<t> 

<k> 

(*) 

? 

<d> 

<d> 

<q>, <R> 

_£) 

<h> 

<S 

± 1 

? 


The assignment of single phonemes to one of the articulation classes rests on several 
pieces of evidence. Note particularly: 

• The members of row (i) are written as aspirates, the members of row (2) as non- 
aspirated stops in Bohairic Coptic. 

• The fact that <k> was palatalized to < 1 > (B ® 3 §§ 3.9.1 and 3.9.2) - and not, for 
example, to <d> — confirms the assumption that <k> and <t> share the same manner of 
articulation. 

• The fronting <t> > <t> and <d> > <d> (Kg’ §3.9.7) confirms that <t> and <t> share one 
manner of articulation, as do <d> and <d>. 

• All members of row ( 3 ) appear as spirants in the later stages of the language, but at 
least for <h> and <S there is evidence that they were originally stops. The assignment 
of <j> to this class is hypothetical and will not be discussed further in this bookA 4 

It is disputed at which time stops of class 3 developed into spirants. I argue that both <b> 
and <S (=/d/) probably remained stops until the Middle Kingdom. Occasionally they are 
preserved as IT and T respectively even in Coptic (B® 3 §§ 3.12.4 ant ^ 3.6.2). 
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For a possible etymological connection of <j> to Afroasiatic /g/ see Schenkel (1990: 
51) and Schneider (1997: 193). 
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3.2 


The opposition between two series of stops in Egyptian: 
various hypotheses 


After the stops of class 3 had undergone spirantization, there were only two manners of 
stop articulation left in Egyptian (classes 1 and 2). These two classes of stops persisted 
as stops throughout all of the history of the language. Let us now consider the nature of 
the phonemic opposition between both classes. 

The first Egyptologists tended to understand the distinction of both classes as a mere 
allographic variation (cf. Schenkel 199a: 29L). However the consistent differentiation in 
Egyptian writing soon made scholars believe that there must actually have been a 
phonetic distinction between these stops. Consequently, they invented various diacritics 
to distinguish them in their transcriptions. The nature of the opposition, however, 
remained obscure. 

3.a.± Opposition voiceless — voiced 

When Brugsch & Erman (1889) established a convention of transcribing Egyptian, they 
decided to render class 1 stops with the letters for tenues, class 2 stops with the letters 
for mediae of the Latin alphabet. It was clearly expressed then that this practice served 
nothing but typographical convenience and did not anticipate a decision on the phonetic 
interpretation of these signs, e.g.: 

“Gegen eine Wiedergabe des ® durch g und des C ^ J durch d kann man 
einwenden, daB diese Laute dabei eigentlich genauer bezeichnet sind, als 
gut ist; es ware richtiger, sie durch k und t mit angefiigten diakritischen 
Zeichen auszudriicken. Aher da wir ohnehin schon zwei k und zwei t in 
unserem System haben, so wird es gut sein, doch bei g und d zu bleiben (...)” 
(Erman 1896: 53). 

This transcription system, being propagated by the influential Berlin school, soon 
became firmly established. Subsequently, a number of scholars began to believe in the 
voiced character of the stops of class 2, 6 5 and the suspicion can hardly be avoided that 
the mere transcription convention encouraged them to do so. Based on this assumption, 
dozens of Egyptian— Afroasiatic etymologies were proposed 66 which seemed to corrobo- 
rate the voice hypothesis. Today this hypothesis is prevalent primarily in non-specialized 
literature on Egyptian from other fields than Egyptology. 

Hoch (1994: 425-427) examines the representation of Semitic borrowings in Late 
Egyptian. He concludes that the opposition between the two classes of Egyptian stops 


65 E.g. Sethe (3 912: 96L), Gardiner (3 957: §39). Albright (3 934b: 222) even assumes 
that <d> was voiced and <t> was half -voiced. 

66 E.g. Ember (3930), Calice (1936), Vercote (3 945: 327-348), Cohen (3947), Vycichl 
(3 958), Orel & Stolbova (3 994), Ehret (1995)- 
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was indeed basically one of voice. However this is not at all evident from his data. Hoch 
(1994: 427) states: 

“First, the Egyptians usually transcribed Semitic Idl with d, but sometimes 
also with tM The same holds true for Egyptian transcriptions of Semitic It/. 

This suggests that the closest Egyptian approximation to Semitic Idl 
(almost certainly [d]) was d , and the closest approximation of Semitic Itl 
was also Egyptian d. Second, the Egyptian loan or foreign words containing 
Egyptian Idl are always written with teth - and never, to my knowledge, 
with daleth — in the Semitic languages”. 

Hoch ends up in suggesting that Egyptian <d> may also have been voiced and emphatic at 
once. 

If Semitic /d/ is frequently rendered as Egyptian <d>, we can indeed conclude that <d> is 
the closest Egyptian approximation of Semitic /d/. However this does not imply that <d> 
was actually voiced (nor does the fact that Semitic /t / can be rendered as <d> suggest that 
<d> was emphatic). <d> would likewise be the closest approximation of Semitic /d/ if, say, 
<d> was the only dental stop at all, or if it was a non-aspirate dental stop which contrasted 
with an aspirate in Egyptian, or if it was a non-rounded stop where the only other dental 
stop of Egyptian was pronounced with accompanying lip-rounding. It is evident that there 
must be some Egyptian phoneme which is the closest approximation of Semitic /d/, but 
this fact alone is not even a weak argument that this phoneme i s /d/ (as opposed to, say, 
a non-aspirate or non-rounded III). On the contrary, the inconsistency of the Egyptian 
transcriptions of Semitic stops suggests that the phonological systems of both languages 
were quite different from each other. 

Many scholars have dismissed the voice hypothesis, and so do I. Cf. also the evidence 
cited in § 3.3.4. Only this way, it becomes possible to interpret <‘> as /d/, as is favored in 
this book (lEg 3 § 3 . 6 . 2 ). 

3.2.2 Opposition plain - emphatic 

One of several solutions under early consideration was to interpret class 2 stops as 
emphatic (voiceless) and class t stops as plain (voiceless). This idea was first considered 
by Hincks (1848: 200-202), and Steindorff (1892: 720) favours it decidedly based on 
transcriptions of foreign words in Egyptian and vice versa. Czermak (1931/34: 57, 64!., 
* 4 6 , i 73 f., 254-258) adduces evidence in favor of both the voiced and the emphatic 
character of class 2 stops. He ultimately suggests a voiced articulation for Old Egyptian 
{based mainly on presumed etymologies), but an emphatic articulation for Middle and 
Late Egyptian (based mainly on Egyptian-Semitic mutual transcriptions). 
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According to Hoch (1994: 43i), out of a total of 20 words Semitic d is transcribed in 
Egyptian with <d> 15 times, with <t> 4 times, and once with <r>. 
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When the voice hypothesis had become prevalent among Egyptologists, the alternative 
view was still pronounced by some scholars from neighboring fields. Based on evidence 
from mutual transcriptions as well as Hausa-Egyptian etymologies, Hodge (1966: 42F) 
argues that <d> must have represented a glottal or emphatic sound. The Semitist Rossler 
(1966: 226 and 1971) strongly favors the interpretation of class 2 stops as emphatics. His 
evidence includes rules of consonantal incompatibilities (Rossler 1971: 275-277) (on 
which US’ § 4.11), transcriptions of Semitic words into Egyptian (Rossler 1966: 225), and 
alternative Egyptian-Semitic etymologies (Rossler 1966: 227R, 1971: 280-320). 

It took some time until another Egyptologist opted for the emphatic hypothesis (Schenkel 
1987: 28-3o), but then others quickly followed suit. It should be stated that Egyptian- 
Semitic mutual transcriptions from the New Kingdom fit Rossler’s theory better than the 
traditional one, but the correspondences are still far from perfect. 6 ® More than a hundred 
alternative Afroasiatic etymologies based on Rossler’s system have recently been 
proposed by Schneider (1997). 

As exemplified by the dental series, the two opinions can be summarized as follows: 


transcription symbol 

<t> 

<d> 

<s 

traditional interpretation 

III 

Id/ 

iv 

Rossler’s interpretation 

hi 

l\l 

Idl (> /?/) 


In a more recent attempt, Schenkel tries to combine both approaches in order to take 
account of Rossler’s arguments as well as to leave intact the numerous long-established 
etymologies conforming to the traditional system (Schenkel 1993). First he accepts 
Rossler’s phonetic interpretation of the Egyptian graphemes. He then posits two 
Egyptian dialects which differed with respect to stop articulation. According to 
Schenkel, original /d/ developed into /?/ <S in a northern dialect (i.e., <S represents 
Proto- Afroasiatic */ d/ which confonns to Rossler’s view for Egyptian as a whole). On the 
other hand, a southern dialect experienced the sound shift /d/ > /t/ (written <d>). Since 
Schenkel’s /t / (<d>) is considered Id/ in the traditional view, this agrees with the earlier 
etymologies. Schenkel’s position implies that the words to be correlated with Afroasiatic 
by Rossler’s sound correspondences are indigenous to Northern Egyptian, whereas words 
having a traditional Afroasiatic etymology belong to Southern Egyptian. 

Thus, we would expect to find many Egyptian words in two contrasting orthographies 
ideally attributable to written sources of Northern and Southern provenance respectively. 
This is clearly not the case. Only a small number of words can be noted in alternative 
orthographies ~ <d>. At first sight this is a diachronic phenomenon and is understood 
as such in this book (Es 3 § 3.6.2). Schenkel adduces these words in favor of his dialect 


68 For example, /t/ in loans from Semitic is rendered as Egyptian <t> and <d> in about 
equal proportion. To the attestations of Semitic /t/ > Egyptian <t> registered by 
Hoch (1994: 433) I wish to add WtS “sneezing” (e.g. Arabic ^jAt) > attested 
once in Dynasty 18 > s&NTAUJ, b &N0<M[J (cf. Westendorf 1965/77: 9). 
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theory arguing that the center of the standard language shifted from Northern to Southern 
Egypt with time. C 9 P § 2.3 for further discussion. 

Kammerzell adopts the emphatic hypothesis and suggests that one of the possible 
phonetic realizations of “emphasis” may have been retroflexion. He assumes that some 
emphatics originally developed by contact with r in Proto-Egyptian (Kammerzell 1994a: 
a 3 f. and 1995: XLIV f ., L f .). 

Loprieno (1995: 42L) assumes that an ejective (emphatic) articulation was preserved 
even in Coptic. Wolfgang Schenkel is currently preparing a paper in order to confirm this 
claim based on the treatment of Coptic borrowings in Arabic (Schenkel in preparation , cf. 
Schenkel 1997b: 11-14). Since this is still work in progress, I do not discuss his ideas 
here. 

3.2.3 Opposition aspirate - non-aspirate 

Vergote (1945: 3 of.) draws attention to the fact that class 1 stops are rendered by 
aspirate signs and class 2 stops by signs for non-aspirate tenues in the Bohairic dialect of 
Coptic (K§* § 3.3.2). Since Vergote principally accepts the presumed etymologies 
relating class 1 stops to Proto-Semitic voiceless stops and class 2 stops to Proto-Semitic 
voiced stops, he assumes a diachronic change which “a converti les anciennes occlusives 
sourdes [p, t, k] en mi-occlusives aspirees sourdes \ph, th, kh ] et les occlusives sonores [6 
final apres Faccent, d, g ] en sourdes douces \p, (, A:]”. (Vergote 1945: 3 i). He suggests 
that this sound shift might already have happened before the Old Kingdom (Vergote 
1 945: 33 ; more decidedly in Vergote 1948: 59L and 1973/83: lb, § 17L; cf. already Sethe 
1912: 97), but he keeps the traditional transcription symbols. His view was accepted by 
Callender (1975: 8f.) and Conti (1976). Vycichl (1990: 44, 54, 57, 64, 218) adopts a 
related standpoint in assuming that Egyptian basically had an opposition of “occlusive 
faible” and “occlusive sourde (aspiree)”, already in the early periods. While he adheres 
to the traditional transcription symbols like d vs. t, he remarks that d and t h would be 
phonetically more exact transcriptions. 

I do not share Hoch’s (1994: 426) criticism of Vergote’s analysis “that a major phonemic 
opposition based solely on aspiration / non-aspiration remained stable for millennia 
seems fairly incredible.” 

Loprieno (1995: 34) tries to combine all three points of view and suggests that the 
phonological opposition between classes 1 and 2 was basically one of voice, where the 
former could be pronounced with subphonemic aspiration, the latter with subphonemic 
ejective articulation. 
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3.2.4 Conclusion 

While an opposition between stops of classes 1 and 2 certainly existed, the available 
data are insufficient to show with certainty on which phonetic feature this opposition was 
based. I suggest that the evidence of Bohairic writing should be given more weight 1) 
than etymological connections to Afroasiatic languages, since there is no reason to 
believe that etymological correspondences between sounds imply they are phonetically 
identical or even similar, 2) than Egyptian-Semitic mutual transcriptions, since their 
inconsistency suggests that the phonological systems were quite different rather than 
identical on both sides. 

I can offer a small piece of positive evidence to argue that the aspiration correlation, 
which is directly attested in Bohairic only, was once present in Egypt as a whole. 
Consider the development of the Late Egyptian phrase pi hi-w “the day, today” into 
Sahidic flOOT “today” (with univerhation)^ (Bohairic has ^OOtT). Egyptian <h> is missing 
in this Sahidic word for no apparent reason, whereas it is retained in clusters with conso- 
nants other than stops, such as rhbw “fire” > 5 A2,G0B, mhw.t “family” > m .A\ 2 £?r 7 0 , nhr 
“horror”? 1 > b H 20 ?rp). I suggest that the absorption of <h> in ITOOTf is most easily 
understandable if <p> was an aspirate, undergoing the development /p h h/ > /p h / > IT. 

The same phenomenon is found in the verb sTGAHA, b 0£<\HA “to rejoice”. The Bohairic 
form can only be interpreted as /tho'lel/ with an initial cluster /th-/. This word seems to 
be a borrowing from the well-known Semitic root Vhll “to jubilate, to praise” (Hebrew 
SSn “to jubilate”, whence English hallelujah; Arabic JJ* halla “to jubilate”; cf. Cerny 
1976: 186); I suggest that it is based on a form such as the Arabic verbal noun 
tahlll- “jubilation”. The consonant h is absent in Sahidic which is again most easily 
explained as a simplification process /t h h/ > /t h / > T. 

This phonemic fusion does not affect the combination stop + <h> in Sahidic, cf. dhwty > 
sOOOTfT /'thowt/, b 0 (t)OTrT and hw.t-hnv > /hat'hor/, b <\ 0 (l)p (both are originally 

divine names and have developed into month names in Coptic, KlP appendix 6). 


3.3 Stops in Later Egyptian (including Coptic) 

3 . 3 .± General remarks 

Both classes of stops were distinguished strictly until about iooobc. There is no 
confusion between written <k> and <q>/<g> until the New Kingdom. This also holds true for 


69 To be compared with ITG-200T “the day”. Similar univerbations affect the groups ti 
wnw.t “this hour” > sTENOTT “now” and ti mp.t “this year” > s Tpo>MTG “this year” 
(“the hour” and “the year” are sTG-TMOTf and 3 T£-po>MT£ respectively). 

70 Gabra (1994: 194). 

71 Attested in Nastasen’s stela, line 2, cf. Peust (±999). 
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the palatals <t> - <d> and dentals <t> - <d>. 7 a Only as concerns the distinction of <p> and 
<b>, cases of confusion can already be observed in the New (or perhaps even Middle) 
Kingdom (cf. Ward 1975). 

After the New Kingdom, confusion between both series of stops becomes very frequent in 
Egyptian writing. A phonetic merger of some kind is certainly the cause of this 
phenomenon. The use of stop signs in Egyptian texts from the Late Period has not yet 
been investigated in detail, and it is not clear whether there are any conditions for 
graphical alternations. 

Classical Greek has three classes of stops: voiceless non-aspirate (71, t, k ), voiceless as- 
pirate (<J, 9 , y), and voiced (p, 8, y). The stops of the two latter classes were in the process 
of developing into spirants already in antiquity and are generally pronounced as such in 
Modem Greek. All Coptic dialects make use of all Greek signs for stops, however there is 
a fundamental difference between Bohairic on the one hand and all remaining dialects on 
the other. They will therefore be discussed separately in the following sections. 

6 indicates a fricative in Coptic and therefore falls out of our consideration here (I® 1 
§§3.i2.4f. instead). A and r are mainly restricted to Greek loan words; their use is 
discussed in § 3.3.5 (f° r P also 3.3.7). 

3.3.2 Stops in Bohairic 

In the Bohairic dialect of Coptic, the stops of classes 1 and 2 are still distinguished from 
one another when directly preceding the stressed vowel. Stops of class 1 are rendered 
with those Coptic letters which represent aspirates in Greek and stops of class 2 with 
those Coptic letters which represent non-aspirate voiceless stops in Greek. The distinc- 
tion is expressed by native signs at the palatal place of articulation since the Greek 
alphabet provides no means of expressing palatals. 



labial 

dental 

palatal 

velar 

Egyptian predecessors 

aspirate (= class 1) 

$ 

6 

0 

X 

p, t, £, k 

non-aspirate (= class 2) 

n 

T 

A 

K 

(b), (0, d,d, g,q 


7 2 Following Kammerzell (1995: LII), contra Junge (1996: 36 ), Loprieno (1995: 38 ), 
Westendorf (1962: §78 and 1981: 59), and Win and (±992: 47). The only counter- 
example seems to be the popular verb <dd> “to say” which in Late Egyptian develops 
an allomorph with final /t h / (= <ti> ~ <tw>) in the status pronominalis of the infinitive 
(i.e. when object clitics follow). Instead of explaining this by a general phonological 
neutralization, I assume a peculiarity of an irregular verb here. In the New Kingdom, 
<dd> had probably lost any reflex of <d> in pronunciation (CS* § 3.14.4), so i n a syn- 
chronic view we simply witness the addition of /t h / for the status pronominalis. This 
was common for many other verbs and could easily have been inferred by analogy. 
The picture is complicated by the fact that in the hieratic handwriting the distinc- 
tion between the monoconsonantal signs <d> and ^ <t> is frequently neutralized. 
This phenomenon is unknown from contemporary hieroglyphic texts. 
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Examples of minimal pairs: 

• b ©(Dpi /'t h ori/ “willow” < ir.t — b T(Jjpi /’tori/ “hand” < dr.t (Sahidic has TG)p£ in 
both cases). 

• b GCt)>\ /'cW “garden” < kinw — /'com/ “roll of papyrus, book” < dm' 

(Sahidic has GQ)A /’kiom/ and 2S.QX0AE f co:m a/ respectively) 

• /a'k h o/ “magician” < hkiw — b dkK(0 /ako/ “destruction” < iqy.t (Sahidic has 
2 &KO and d«.K(D respectively) 

While this rule holds true for by far most cases, there are a few irregular developments, 
e.g. ghs.t “female gazelle” > b G&2CI, dsr “to be read” > b ©Q)pUJ, dhr.w “to be bitter” 
(stative) > ^©02- On these cf. Fecht (i 960: note 505 on p. i8of.), Osing (1976a: notes 611 
and 614 on p. 612-614), and Vergote (1945= 44“4^). 

The distinction is neutralized if no stressed vowel follows. Both signs then occur in 
mutually exclusive environments: 1) The aspirate sign is used before sonorants (A /m/, N 
/n/, \ /l/, p /r/, 6 /p/, f /j/, 0?f /w/). Thus, the aspirate sign may not only be a representative 
of an Egyptian stop of class 1, but also of a stop of class 2 in this position (e.g.: db ( 
“10000” > **©&&., S T&&; qniw “sheaf’ > b XN<W, s KNdv<\' 5 ' ). 2) The non-aspirate sign is 
used in all other cases. 

Hintze (1947b: »04f.) explains that the aspirate writing indicates a partial desonorization 
of the following sonorant (thus XHd,^ would be spoken something like kqnaw). Vycichl 
(1960a and 1990: 2i8f.) assumes that the stop was strengthened since it was felt in the 
syllable offset (assuming that XN&tT was spoken something like dk-naui). I pref er Hintze’s 
solution. 

The rules outlined above may lead to morphological alternations, e.g.: 

• pit (demonstrative pronoun) > b <l>&.l /' p h aj/ in autonomous position but b FI<\l- /paj-/ 
(proclitic) in attributive position (Sahidic has FI<M and Fl£l- respectively) 

• pi (definite article) > before sonorants, but b II- elsewhere (Sahidic has II 
throughout). 

Whereas according to the general rule the stop opposition is only preserved directly 
preceding a stressed vowel, there are cases in which the distinction is also observed in 
other environments: 

• The constrast of aspirates and non-aspirates is mostly preserved in Greek loan words 
without regard to word stress. 

• In reduplicated verbs, sometimes the expected form appears (thth “to confuse” > 
b OO£)T £5 /’t h oxt9x/), sometimes aspiration is generalized to both syllables by anal- 
ogy ( ptpt “to tread down” > b d>OT<l>£T /'p h otp h 3t/ instead of *d>OTri£T), sometimes 
the non-aspirate stop is generalized ( widwid “to be green” > , ' 0 ' 3 ' 0 T 0 fr£T /'wDtwat/ 
instead of ^'O'B'OeOTTET). 

• The status nominalis of verbs and nouns almost always retains an etymological 
aspirate (Kasser 1994b: note 24 on p. 291), although the mutation of its stressed 
vowel to -£- indicates that it was unstressed. 
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In order to explain this type of exception, Kasser (1994b: 293f., 297) suggests that in 
addition to stressed and unstressed syllables Coptic had syllables with one or 
several intermediate degrees of stress. 

In a few cases, Bohairic aspirate stops do not derive from Egyptian class 1 stops but 
rather from a succession stop + h / k. The synchronic pronunciation is not quite clear: 

• hi.t-h.rw > /a't^or/ (/at'hor/?) (name of the goddess Hathor) 

• *t-hll > h OeAHA /t h 9’lel/ (/tha'lel/?) “to rejoice” (c§= § 3.2.4) 

• di.t-hbi “cause to be low” > ^©eBlO /t h ap p/ (/thopp/?) “to humiliate” 

This is a good reason to believe that the aspirate signs in Bohairic actually express aspi- 
ration just as the same signs do in Greek, instead of being mere graphical approximations 
to a specifically Coptic articulation feature (e.g. non-emphatic pronunciation) for which 
the Greek letters would have provided no better way of expressing. 

There is no clear indication that the Bohairic aspirate signs could also be used as 
digraphs, i.e. to render a sequence of two phonemes (/th/ etc.) in addition to rendering 
aspirate stops (/t h / etc.). Bohairic never employs aspirate signs if a stop and /h/ meet at a 
morpheme boundary (e.g. T- 2 H /'the/ “the front” is not written OH as it regularly is in 
Sahidic). Although difficult to prove, I assume that a digraphic function of the aspirate 
signs is nonexistent or at least marginal in Bohairic. 

Greek aspirates are regularly rendered as such in Bohairic, and we can assume that 
Bohairic speakers simply identified aspirate stops of Greek loan words with the aspirate 
stops of their own language. 

3.3.3 Stops in Coptic dialects other than Bohairic 

In all Coptic dialects apart from Bohairic, stops derived from Egyptian stops of both the 
classes 1 and 2 are indiscriminately rendered by K, G, 2S, T, and II, i.e. by the Greek 
letters for non-aspirate voiceless stops plus two specifically Coptic letters for palatals. 
(It should be noted that the difference between G and 2S. is one of the place of articulation 
in most dialects, whereas it is one of aspiration in Bohairic). 

The aspirate signs (X, ©, d>) do occur in the non-Bohairic dialects, but they are exclusive- 
ly used as digraphs expressing sequences of p/t/k + h. These digraphs occur: 

1) frequently to render a sequence of a stop and /h/ which meet at a morpheme 
boundary. This concerns, for example, the combination of the femin. sg. definite 
article /t/ + a noun beginning with /hi: 0 H /'the/ “the front” (= T + 2 H). 

2) more rarely to render a sequence stop + fh! within a morpheme, e.g. s AdvX “neck” 
(besides more common l U\&.K2). 

3 ) as a substitution of aspirate plosives in Greek foreign words. 

The digraphic nature of the aspirate signs is evident from a morphophonological observa- 
tion. In Sahidic, the definite article has two allomorphs: a short form II- (masc. sg.)/ T- 
(fem. sg.)/ N- (plural) is used before nouns beginning with a vowel or a single consonant. 
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and a long form FIG- / T£- / N£- is used before nouns beginning with a consonant cluster. 7 3 
The long forms are regularly used before aspirate signs, e.g. TE-XG0P&. “the country”. 
Furthermore, the Greek noun OaXaoaa “sea” was borrowed into Sahidic and Akhmimic as 
2&W&CC&. since /t/- was perceived as the Coptic definite article and underwent 
deglutination .74 

We can thus assume that Sahidic did not have aspirate plosives, and that aspirate stops of 
Greek had to be substituted by a sequence of two phonemes in the process of borrowing. 

3.3.4 Lack of voiced stops in Later Egyptian 

After the original voiced stops had developed into spirants (US* §§ 3.12.4 and 3.6.2), 
voiced stops were absent in the Egyptian language. This is confirmed by various pieces 
of evidence, e.g.: 

• Semitic /d/ was occasionally transcribed as <r> in Egyptian already in the Middle 
Kingdom (see Rossler 1966: 221-223 and Quack 1992a: 76f.). This is also true, for 
instance, for the Late Egyptian borrowing c rsn “lentils” from Semitic V^ds (US’ 
appendix 5). 

• In cuneiform transcriptions of Egyptian, <t> and <d> are usually rendered as /t/ and /t / 
respectively, but both occasionally occur as Id/, see Bongenaar & Haring (1994: 66). 
This seems to indicate that voicing was not a distinctive feature of any of these 
Egyptian stops but may have freely occurred as an allophonic realization. 

• The Aramaic transcriptions of the mid 1st millennium bc usually transcribe Egyptian 
<t> by <t> and Egyptian <d> by <t> and sometimes vice versa. The Aramaic letter <d> is 
hardly ever used for representing any Egyptian consonant .75 

• The name of the Achaemenid king Darius can be written with initial <nt> (besides 
more frequent <t>). 7 6 <nt> is a plausible substitution for d of the source language (cf. 
vr — /d/ in Modem Greek). 

• In Greek borrowings in Coptic, voiced and voiceless stops are not distinguished 
consistently; § 3.3.5. 

• The Demotic word md$ > A &&.A£ (only in Sahidic) (a measure) was borrowed into 
Greek as fiaiiov (Fournet 1.989: 7a). 


73 Before Tp- both allomorphs are attested, cf. Depuydt (1993: note 60 on p. 363 ). 

74 Girgis (1971-1973: 49L). With definite article ©&AdXC&. in the singular, 

in the plural. In Bohairic this word is rare. The only attestation I know of (see Bohlig 
1954: 382) has (indefinite) and shows no deglutination off-. 

75 Perhaps once in the proper name sdnhyb, if this is a transcription of Egyptian sd-nl- 
hbw (Zauzich 1985: 116). 

76 All known Egyptian writings of this name were collected by Cruz-Uribe (1992/93). 
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3 . 3.5 


The representation of Greek voiced stops (as well as 0 in Coptic 

Ancient Greek has a set of voiced plosives:77 p, 5, y, and a voiced sibilant (or affricate?) 
C, which are alien to Coptic. I leave P out of the discussion here since Coptic does employ 
the letter 6 in native words although for a fricative rather than for a stop. Greek P is nor- 
mally rendered in Coptic as B which leaves open several possibilities of interpretation. 7® 
Coptic texts show four different strategies of dealing with voiced stops in Greek 
borrowings: 

1) In certain biblical manuscripts and other high quality texts, Greek stops are quite 
consistently rendered as they are in the source language. It is possible that at least 
certain speakers of Coptic or bilingual individuals maintained the Greek phonemic 
difference in foreign words. 

2) Greek voiced stops may be consistently rendered with the letters for voiceless 
stops which suggests that they were adapted to the native phonological system. An 
example is a text published by Saint-Paui. Girard (1927) which replaces 5, y, and £ in 
Greek words by T, K, and C.79 

3) Texts are much more common in which the letters for voiced stops T, A, 1 are widely 
used in Greek words, albeit without regard to whether Greek has a voiced or a 
voiceless stop in the respective position. 80 This indicates that the scribes did not 
actually distinguish voiced and voiceless stops in pronunciation, but they employed 
specifically Greek letters for words which they knew were of Greek origin. We can 
say that there is a specific graphical subset for the Greek component of the lexicon 

§ 2.5.10). Letters for voiceless and for voiced stops are commonly found in free 
variation. I know of no Coptic text in which letters for voiceless stops are 
completely avoided in Greek words. 

4) Primarily in certain early manuscripts, we find that stops of Greek words are 
preceded by a nasal. Thus NT or NA may be written for Greek 5 (and even for t), or 
NT ~ NK for Greek y (and k). 8) This seems to indicate an attempt to pronounce the 
voiced stops as such, with cases of hypercorrection. 


77 p, 5 and y have developed into spirants by Modem Greek. The behavior of Greek 
borrowings into Coptic does not provide clear evidence that this sound shift had 
already taken place. 

78 1) Greek P was a stop /b/ but was substituted by a f ricative /p/ in Coptic - 2) Greek P 
was already pronounced as a fricative /p/ as in Modern Greek - 3) Greek P was a 
stop and was retained as such in borrowings into Coptic, native /p/ and borrowed /b/ 
not being distinguished in writing. 

79 However, the name AatuS is written TATI A. 

80 Cf. Bohuc (1954: 106-111), Gircis (1967-68: 57, 65L), Kahle (1954: I, 93-96, 127- 

i3i). 

81 Gircis (1967-68: 70-76), Kahle (1954: 1, 102-104). 
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3 . 3.6 


Substitution of foreign /9/ by a stop 


The original aspirate stops of Greek were in the process of developing into fricatives 
already in antiquity. This is also reflected in Coptic where <|> and % are occasionally 
rendered by specific Coptic letters for labial and velar fricatives respectively, e.g. ojjTjpa 
“form” > C 2 HA& and CUJHA& (besides CXH>\<\) (Gircis 1967-1968: 6a). The time of 
borrowing from the Greek is likely to be a crucial factor. 

We should assume that the dental aspirate 9, which in later Greek had likewise become a 
spirant /0/, was also, at least occasionally, heard as a spirant by the Copts. 

If we examine how speakers of languages that lack IBI realize this sound in foreign words 
(assumed that they do not pronounce it “correctly”), we find three possible 
substitutions:® 3 

• /t/: most speakers of Dutch, French (in Canada), Slavonic languages, and certain 
varieties of Chinese substitute English /9/ by /t/. Similarly, speakers of Hindi 
replace it by /t h /- There are also dialectal varieties of English in which /9/ is 
substituted by /t/ (e.g. New York city, Ireland). 

• /s/: most speakers of German, French (in France), Taiwan Chinese, and, last but not 
least, modem Egyptian Arabic use /s/ for substituting English /9/. Classical Arabic 
/9/ and / 3/ regularly developed into respectively /t/ and /d/ in Egyptian Arabic; 
however the same phonemes /9/ and /5/ are substituted by /s/ and /z/ in recent 
learned borrowings from Classical Arabic in dialectal speech. 

• If/: Greek 9 is regularly rendered as f in Old Church Slavonic. English /9/ is 
frequently substituted by If/ in Afrikaans, Hongkong Chinese, and in certain English 
dialects (e.g. Cockney, South Louisiana). 

We can observe that Greek /9/ is consistently rendered as 0 /t h / — /th / (more rarely as T 2 , 
T, or A) even in the latest Coptic documents, and never as C /s/ or H If/. This indicates 
that Coptic belongs to the group of languages which substitute foreign / 9/ by a dental 
stop. Within an adequate theoretical framework, this observation would possibly allow 
for subtle conclusions about the internal structure of the Coptic phonological system. 

Note also that the Iranian sound conventionally transcribed 9 is rendered as <t> in 
Demotic transcriptions of Iranian names and titles: *midradata is transcribed as mtrtt, 
*mi 9 raxa as mjtrhi (the element midra- in both names is the divine name known in 
Europe as ‘Mithras’), *xsadrapavan as kstjpn (this is the Persian title known in Europe as 
‘satrap’), and *vis(a)pudra as wjspwtr (all these words from Vittmann 1991/92). 


82 There has been little research on this question, but cf. Smith (1997). I have received 
valuable data on the topic from several linguists. My thanks go especially to Karen 
Steffen Chung (Taipei), Joseph F Foster (Cincinnati), Roger Lass (Cape Town), 
Waruno Mahdi (Berlin), Laura Catharine Smith (Madison), Allison Mary Teasdale 
(Calgary), and Alain Theriault (Montreal). 
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3 . 3.7 


Final [- 13 ] in Sahidic 


The sequence HK may be replaced by Hr in native Sahidic words (in Greek words, any K 
may interchange with T, ES 3 § 3.3-5). This seems to happen only at the end of a word (or 
syllable?). The phenomenon is unknown in Bohairic. 

It appears that the rendering NU expresses an allophonic variety of /nk/. It has been sug- 
gested that this is [ng]/[ijg] (Vergote ± 973 / 83 : la, §20; Ernstedt ±986: 109; Loprieno 
1995: 41; Kasser 1997: 7), [qk] (Hintze 1980: 37; similarly Worrell 1934: 79f., 85), or [q] 
(Cartreau 1988). We must take into account that no similar assimilatory phenomenon is 
attested at the other places of articulation (HT does not interchange with *HA), so the 
solution [ng]/[qg] is unlikely (if /n/ causes a following velar stop to become voiced, why 
not a following dental stop?). If NT rendered [qk], the restriction to velars would be 
understandable but a complicated graphonemic relation would have to be assumed, [q] 
certainly is the most straightforward solution which I favor here. 

• 3 AHC /ank/ [aq] (rhematic independent personal pronoun 1st pers. sg.) < ink 

• s >\OtTNC /'munk/ f'mui]] ( s AO'iTNK also attested) “to form” < Demotic mnq 

• sTOXmt-r /’townk/ [’towij] “rise yourself’ < dwn-k 

• 3 N-r /qk-/ [q-] (prefix 2nd pers. sg. masc. conjunctive) < mtw-k 

but: s NKOTK /qkotk/ “to sleep”, not *NCOTK 

Similar phenomena are known in several languages worldwide. In German, the sound [q] 
appears 1) as a combinatory variant of /n/ before /k/, and 2) as the phonetic realization of 
/ng/ which cannot be pronounced *[qg] or *[ng] within a morpheme. Sanskrit has a 
specific letter to express the sound [q]. This letter is used 1) to substitute /n/ before 
velars, 2) to substitute /k/ before nasals, 3 ) in word-final position to substitute the 
sequence -/nk/ (e.g .praij “being in front [nom. sg.]”, stem * prank-). 

The sequence /mk/ can also appear as AC, however this case is rare (cf. Ernstedt 1986: 
109). I suggest that Ar was pronounced [mi]]: 

• W( 0 AC /'womk/ [womq] “to eat you” < w(n)m-k 

3.3.8 The evolution of voiced stops in Late Coptic 
3.3.8. 1 Oveiview 

It appears that Late Coptic (i.e.: Bohairic, OS’ §2.2.2) experienced a major sound shift at 
a comparatively late time (approximately around i3oo/±40oad) when it had already 
ceased to be in productive written use: The distinction aspirate - non-aspirate in stops 
was transformed into a distinction voiceless - voiced. This is a specifically Coptic 
development which did not take place in Egyptian Arabic, although its motivation may 
lie in the fact that an opposition based on aspiration is unknown to Arabic. 

The following qualifications have to be made: 
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Stops in word-final position did not become voiced, so the distinction of both series 
of stops was neutralized here. 

There is some evidence that voicing did not proceed consistently in Greek borrow- 
ings into Coptic. The original pronunciation of stops in these words was possibly 
conserved under the influence of contemporary Greek. 

Late Coptic was under strong pressure by Arabic and was gradually assimilated to 
Arabic in its phonology. Arabic has no /p/ 83 , and additionally early Egyptian Arabic 
probably lacked /g/ as did Classical Arabic 8 4 . These articulations seem to have 
likewise been absent in Late Coptic as far as we can judge from the available 
sources. The sound shift discussed here is therefore obscured in the velar and labial 
places of articulation and only visible in the dental and palatal stops. It is unclear 
whether the contrasts /b/ — /p/ and /g/ — fkj did develop in Late Coptic and were 
subsequently eliminated due to pressure from Arabic, or whether the Arabic 
influence did not even let these contrasts arise. 


The development of Late Coptic plosive articulations can be summarized as follows 
(excluding Greek loan words): 


Bohairic 

character 

original Bohairic 
pronunciation 

hypothetical pronuncia- 
tion of earlier Late Bo- 
hairic, still with speci- 
fically Coptic sounds 

attested Late Coptic 
pronunciation with 
substitutions of sounds 
lacking in Arabic 

6 

P 

P 

w 

6 (word-finally) 

b 

b 

b 

n 

P 

b 

b 


P b 

P 

b~.f 

T 

t 

d 

d 

T (word-finally) 

t 

t 

t 

e 

t h 

t 

t 

A 

c 

J 

} (Cairene g) 

e 

c h 

c 

/ 

K 

k 

g 

k 

X 

k h 

k 

k 


83 This is true for the standard language as well as for most modem Arabic dialects 
(the Mesopotamian dialects excluded). Still today, most Egyptians substitute /p/ by 
/b/ in European loan words. 

84 Classical Arabic e., conventionally transcribed <g>, is derived from Proto-Semitic 
/g/ but was probably a palatal in Arabic proper (cf. Kaye 1972: 37L who argues that 
the sound value was /j/ in early Arabic). This phoneme is today realized as /}/ in 
many areas of Egypt, as /d/ in some regions of Upper Egypt, and as /g/ in Cairo. The 
latter is clearly secondary (cf. e.g. the development of Classical Arabic wagh- 
“face” > Cairene Arabic wiff which requires an intermediate stage such as *wi^h~). 
Classical Arabic was originally a uvular or emphatic sound and is still spoken /q/ 
or Icl in many varieties of modern Arabic. However in the Egyptian dialects in 
which c has not shifted to /g/, Jj has filled this position and is spoken /g/ nowadays. 
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3.3.8.2 


Details 


A i 3 th century Arabic version of the Apophthegmata Patrum written in Coptic letters (on 
this text § a.10.1) still requires us to attribute the classical sound-values to the 
Coptic characters. The representations are as follows (based on Satzincer 1972: 49-53): 


Arabic consonant 

Coptic transcription 

plain voiceless stops 

t 

0, word-finally also T 


k 

X, word-finally also K 

emphatic stops 8 5 

t 

T, more rarely 0 


9 

K 

plain voiced stops 

b 

n 


d 

A 


The Arabic dialect transcribed here lacks /p/, /g/, as well as /d/. We observe that the 
Arabic opposition plain vs. emphatic is graphically expressed by an opposition aspirate 
vs. non-aspirate. Arabic voiced d is represented as A; Arabic b is rendered as FI because 
Coptic had no letter clearly expressing a voiced bilabial stop (6 was usually a spirant). 
The situation is already changing, however, in a manuscript likewise dated to the i 3 th 
century citing Old French words and phrases in Coptic transcription (1®* § 2.10.4). We 
find here that French voiced stops are transcribed in Coptic not only by characters for 
voiced stops, but also by characters which in classical use denote non-aspirate voiceless 
stops, while French voiceless stops are frequently transcribed by the Coptic signs for 
aspirates: 


French consonant 

Example of transcription 

b 

fl€6 “boeuT 

P 

AFIOC0Xe “apotre”, $£P€ “pere” 

d 

XlOWAl “lundi”, TOTTpAip “dormir” 

t 

XACT€A€2 “Fetoile”, XA0AnN€<> “la table” 

K 

AACApCO'5'jVv “le garQon”, XCAANKANKO^ “le mangonneau” 

k 

KATp€£ “quatre”, A€X€pAl “mercredi” 


A similar variation can be observed in the names of the Coptic letters recorded by 
Bernard de Breydenbach in i486 (on these l® 5 § 2.7.3). Here we find that Coptic 
voiceless stops are recorded as voiceless or voiced stops in free variation: ^HTA “sytta”, 
IIBTA “ioda”, KAniTA “caba”, ni “by”. 

There is a manuscript containing Coptic texts written in Arabic letters, perhaps to be 
dated to the i8th century, which was published by Galtier (1906) (US’ §2.9.4). The 
representations of the Coptic stops, according to Satzincer (1972: 53-60) and to my own 
observations, are summarized in the chart below. They are clearly different for native 
words and Greek loans. 


85 Arabic t is voiceless; q can be voiced or voiceless depending on the dialect. 
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Bohai- 

ric 

Arabic transcription of Coptic words 

Arabic transcription of Greek loans 

8 

j /w/, word-finally <-j /b / 

2 M 

n 

M/b / 

^Ibl 


«_« /b/ and Cs /f/ 86 

^ III 

A 

- 

j/d/andl/ 5 / 

T 

j /d / ~ ija /d/ ~ .£ / 5 /, ItJ word- 
finally 

Cj III ~ /t /, rarely j /d / ~ Id/ 

e 

o/t/~ J»/t/ 

^/ty-i/t/ 



- 


^ III 

- 



fC /y/ before back vowels, ^ 1)1 before 
front vowels 


J/k/ 

J/k/ 

■ 

J/k/ 

f^/xj before back vowels, ^ /// 
before front vowels 


The difference between both sets of dental and palatal stops is clearly one of voice in 
native words (neutralized word-finally). For the labials and velars this cannot be verified 
for the reasons outlined above. Arabic plain and emphatic consonants are used in free 
variation. 

The same results can be obtained from a Bohairic - Arabic - Ga < az glossary written in 
Ethiopic script from approximately the early 18th century. This text was published by 
Strelcyn (1957) (OS’ §2.9.3). The basic correspondences for stops in this text are the 
following: 


Bohai- 

ric 

Go { oz transcription of Coptic words 

Go c az transcription of Greek loans 

8 

w, but b word-finally 

tv ~ b 

n 

b 

b 

$ 

b ~/ 

f 

A 


d 

T 

d, but t word-finally (and 

t ~ t ~ d 


occasionally in other positions) 


e 

t 

t,t 

A 

z 

— 

6 

<«✓ 

5 

— 

C 

- 

z before front vowel, g elsewhere 

K 

k 

k, q 

X 

k 

s before front vowel, k elsewhere 


86 The fact is curious that ^6 “heaven” is rendered as b /'ba:/ but its plural bc i?HO‘S*l 
“heavens” as /'fa:wi/ (Galtier 1906: io 3 ). 
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The fact that /p/ is not used here may be either due to Arabic influence or due to the fact 
that /p/ is an uncommon phoneme also in Go c oz (where however there is a letter for /p/ 
which is occasionally used in loan words). Nevertheless, the absence of /g/ must be 
assigned to an arabicized pronunciation of late Coptic. 

Our results are further confirmed by a Coptic text with an accompanying Latin transliter- 
ation which was added at some time between 3.531 and 1718 (I® 3 § 2.9.7). The transcrip- 
tion is less consistent in this manuscript than in the two aforementioned texts, and there 
is no obvious difference in the behavior of native and Greek words. The principal 
correspondences are the following: 


6 

ou ~ b (especially in word-final position, but also elsewhere) 

n 

almost always 6 

$ 

b ~/ 

A 

most commonly d 

T 

d ~ t (the latter especially in word-final position) 

e 

almost always t 

A 

most commonly g 

e 

almost always ch (which is probably meant to represent /\f) 

c 

most commonly g 

K 

usually k otc (= /k/), rarely g 

X 

usually A: or c (= /k) 


Latin g is used for rendering the palatal A more frequently than for rendering K. This may 
indicate that g is primarily a rendering of a palatal here (as commonly before e and i in 
English, French, and Italian). It is also possible to assume that this variety of Late Coptic 
was influenced by the pronunciation of Cairene Arabic where g is a secondary substitu- 
tion of former /j/ or l?J (US’ note to § 3 . 3 . 8 .i). The manuscript contains remarks pointing 
to a Cairene provenance (Cramer 1961: 94). 

The voiced pronunciation of stops is also found in the Late Coptic pronunciation of the 
names of the Coptic letters. Kg 3 § 2.7.3. 

Coptic borrowings into Arabic as well as place names that have entered the Egyptian- 
Arabic dialect may conform either to the traditional sound values of the Coptic 
characters, or — which is more frequent — to the Late Coptic sound values as outlined in 
this section. This is obviously a criterion for determining the time at which the words 
were taken over into Arabic. 
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A phoneme /?/ in Egyptian? 


3.4 

3.4.1 General considerations 

Languages can be classified into three types with regard to the status of the so-called 
glottal stop /?/. First, there are languages such as French or (standard) English in which 
the glottal stop is not regularly used, although it may sporadically be spoken at the 
beginning or end of a word in expressive utterances. 

Second, there is German in which the glottal stop is frequently heard before a vowel, 
especially in word-initial position.**? Its occurrence is automatic, and the omission of the 
glottal stop does not involve a change in meaning. We can say that the glottal stop is 
widely used in German but does not have the status of a phoneme. Not many languages 
behave like German in this respect; however another good example is Czech. 88 
Third, there are languages in which the glottal stop is a regular consonant that can appear 
anywhere in a word, and its occurrence is not predictable. To this type belongs e.g. 
Arabic (Standard Arabic as well as Cairene Arabic). In languages like these the glottal 
stop can be considered a phoneme. 

3.4.2 Glottal stops in Coptic? 

Although Coptic has no specific letter to express a glottal stop, most scholars assume 
that the so-called double vowels of Coptic are a graphic device for rendering glottal 
stops (Bg 3 § 5.2.3. 1). This would imply that the glottal stop unpredictably appears in 
word-internal position and would therefore be phonemic in Coptic. While some scholars 
reserve positing /?/ in Coptic mainly for the case of double vowels (Kasser 1991a and 
1991L Vercote 1973/83: la, §21 and lb, §§26-28), others prefer to assume that glottal 
stops also preceded orthographic word-initial vowels. Hintze (1980: 39, 48-54) and 
Loprieno (1995: 41, 44) (cf. also Depuydt 1998: 345L and Kammerzell 1998a: 28L) posit 
numerous glottal stops for the phonological representation of Coptic, even in word-final 
position, which have no direct representation in writing. 

However, I have rejected the presumed glottal stops in word-internal or word-final posi- 
tion in Coptic (Eg 3 § 5>2.3.2 and note in § 5.3.4). If I am right, the possibility seems more 


87 While most actual instances of the glottal stop are found in word-initial positon, the 
rule must be formulated in a somewhat more complex manner. We can say that a 
glottal stop is frequently inserted before a vowel: 1) either at the beginning of a 
word or morpheme (e.g. Hausaufgabe [’haus?aufga:bo], or 2) even within a morpheme 
between two contiguous vowels (e.g. chaotisch [ka'?o:tiJ], Aorta [?a'?Drta:]). 
However the glottal stop is not obligatory and it may be omitted in any of these 
cases. There is large regional and idiolectal variation. 

88 This is obviously an areal feature. The habit to pronounce a non-phonemic [?] was 
either taken from German into Czech or vice versa. 
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remote that graphical word-initial vowels were preceded by a glottal stop in pronuncia- 
tion. While such is indeed the case in German, we have to consider that German is quite 
unique in this point. The overwhelming majority of languages lacking glottal stops as 
regular phonemes do not use them as a marker of word boundaries either. If my rejection 
of word-internal and word-final glottal stops is agreed upon, it would seem quite natural 
that, for instance, a Coptic word like &.NOK “I” was regularly pronounced [a'nok] rather 
than [?a'nok] (thus already Edgerton 1957: i36f.). I suggest that rare Coptic writing 
variants with superfluous 2 [hj 8 9 or glides9° before word-initial vowels support the 
assumption that Coptic had a “soft” vowel onset instead of a glottal stop in word-initial 
position. In any case, there is no clear evidence for positing a phoneme /?/ in Coptic. 

It is nevertheless possible that glottal stops were introduced secondarily after Coptic had 
come under strong Arabic influence. According to Depuydt’s (1993: 36 a) analysis of the 
use of the “djinkim” (Kg* § 2.7.5) in Late Bohairic, punctuation in manuscripts since 
around 1400AD seems to indicate that words with graphical word-initial vowels were 
spoken with a preceding glottal stop.9 1 This is evidently true for the modern liturgical 
pronunciation of Coptic, as well as for the modem scholarly pronunciation of Coptic at 
least in Germany. For example, the word JICOOTf “the glory” (IT- definite article + (OO Tf 
“glory”), written fUDOTf in Late Bohairic, is commonly pronounced [?ib'?o:w] by the 
Copts of modern Egypt and [po'?o:w] or [po'?o:?u:] at German universities, whereas I 
think the original pronunciation was simply /' pow/. 

3.4.3 Glottal stops in Egyptian? 

For Egyptian, the question is even more difficult to judge. While early scholars assumed 
that the elementary phonogram <l> was a sign for a glottal stop, this view can now be 
rejected (C^ 3 §3. 11. a). Another possible candidate to represent a glottal stop is <i>. I 
support the view that the original sound value of <i> was probably /j/ rather than /?/ (for 
discussion Cl 3 § 2. 6. 3. 2). Since /j/ was frequently lost in the development of the 
language, <i> often came to indicate the presence of a vowel in word-initial position. 
There is no evidence that, after initial /j/ was dropped, its place was automatically filled 
by a glottal stop. While the Egyptian script is strictly consonantal in nature, it is 


89 Occasionally to be found in all dialects, see Crum (1.939: 632a), Crum & Winlock 
(1926: 245), Kahle (1954: I, 143). 

90 Unetymological OTT before (0/0 and £1 before £ is occasionally found in some non- 
standard Sahidic texts, e.g. OTfQiBUf fwoPJ] instead of s (i)BUJ A>f}J7 “to forget” and 
£I£ITITP£ITE [jepitrepe (or similarly)] instead of ^niTpEJTE “to entrust”, a borrowing 
from Greek e7tiTpe7teiv. See Crum & Winlock (1926: 238, 240, 242), Worrell (1928: 
121), Kahle (1954: I, 83 and 91). 

91 However, Depuydt does not conclude, as I do, that the glottal stop was introduced 
only around 1400AD but rather argues that the rules of placing the djinkim changed at 
that time. 
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nevertheless possible that it had a sign to indicate a mere vocalic word onset without 
necessarily implying a concomitant glottal stop articulation (similarly Vergote 1973/83: 
lb: § 27). In modern Urdu, which is likewise written in a principally consonantal script, 
the letter I (alif) is used to indicate a word-initial vowel of any quality, although a glottal 
stop is not regularly spoken in this language. 


3.5 

<h> and <h> 

CO 

Places of articulation 


In Egyptian-Semitic mutual transcriptions, <h> and <h> consistently correspond to Semitic 
/h/ and /h/9 a respectively (Hoch 1994: 4i3, 432, 436). This suggests that the opposition of 
Egyptian <h> and <h> was mainly one of the place of articulation. No dispute about this 
has arisen to date. The pharyngeal articulation of <h> is also confirmed by its close 
relations to the phoneme /?/ (dr* § 3.6.4). 

3.5.2 Voiceless or voiced? 

It can be observed that the vowel i| ow » which normally developed into s ’ b <\ (I® 5 § 5.5), 
appears as £ in Sahidic and Bohairic before 2 < h\ 

• nhzi ('nihVzjV) “to awake” > S K£2C£, b H£2CI9^ 

Before 2 < A, however, we have the regular development: 

• shn.t fsihVntV) “to command” > r <A2N£, *>C&2NI 

In Bohairic and late Sahidic, the development q oW > £ is regular before sonorants in 
general, £ + sonorant probably being a secondary development from a former syllabic 
sonorant (S3 5 § 5.10.2). I therefore suggest that at a certain stage of the language <h> 
might have belonged to the class of sonorants. This would imply that k, as opposed to fi , 
was voiced. Voiced /h/ (this cannot actually be a fully voiced sound but a sound with 
incomplete vibration of the vocal cords, i.e. with breathy voice) is not uncommon in 
languages of the world. A “voiced” articulation is predominant for /h/ in languages such 
as Czech and Hindi, and a certain degree of voicing can even be found in the English /h/ 
(cf. Ladefoged & Maddieson 1996: 325E). At some time h would have ceased to be a 
sonorant, and former syllabic h, would have been replaced by the sequence £2, thus 
anticipating a development which later affected all remaining syllabic sonorants. 

It is presently impossible to decide whether the primary distinction of /h/ and /h/ was one 
of voice or one of place of articulation. 

92 IPA symbol for a voiceless pharyngeal spirant, conventionally transcribed as h by 
Semitists. 

93 For further examples see Osing (1976: note 84 on p. 400), Satzinger (1979: 344 and 
36o), and Vycichl (1990: 221). 
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The fact is curious that some assimilation processes which usually require the concerned 
sounds to be in direct contact with one another are not hindered by an intervening 2 ( < h 
as well as < h). This is true for the developments Ohigh > O TP and q ow (ui ow ) + w > O after 
nasals (US’ § 5-6.3.3) and for the assimilation N > A before labials (d? § 3 .i 6 .i). For 
another similar phenomenon US’ § 5.7.2. This seems to indicate that a graphic combina- 
tion such as M2 was not pronounced as a sequence of two segments [nh] but rather as a 
single nasal consonant which may have been spoken half-voiced (with breathy voice). 

In Hindi (and several other Indian languages) the written sequences -nh,- and -mh- are 
pronounced as [n] and [m] with breathy voice, which some analyze as distinct phonemes 
(e.g. Hindi /kumar/, conventional transcription kumhdr “potter” < Sanskrit kumbhaka- 
rah). On nasals with breathy voice in general cf. I.adefoged & Maddieson (1996: 107-109). 

3.5.3 Merger of <h> and <h> in Coptic 

In Roman Demotic and contemporary hieroglyphic texts, graphical confusion arises 
between <h> and <h>, which indicates that a phonetic merger had taken place by that 
time .94 Both sounds conflate into 2 /h/ in all Coptic dialects. At least by the present 
knowledge, etymological <h> and <h> are not distinguished in Arabic loans from Coptic 
(see Hintze 1980: 68 and appendix 8).95 

Greek /h/ is usually rendered as 2 in Coptic, /h/ of Greek loans is, however, often written 
irregularly, i.e. 2 may be omitted as well as added unetymologically. This may be due to 
a somewhat different pronunciation of /h/ in both languages, as well as to the tendency 
for /h/ to be lost in later Greek. In native words, 2 is written consistently in most texts. 
Only in certain, primarily very early manuscripts can 2 be omitted or written where it is 
not justified etymologically (cf. Kahle 1954: I, 139-143). This is probably due to the 
influence of Greek orthography where IhJ is not regularly written, rather than due to a 
phonetic reason. Furthermore, the Greek phonemic sequence /hi/ is sometimes rendered 
as UJI in Coptic, I® 5 § 3 .i 8 . 


3.6 The voiced pharyngeal fricative /£/ (< c >) 

Summary: A voiced consonant belonging to the dental series, most probably /d/, developed 
into a sound similar to Semitic /?/ roughly around 2000BC. This sound was lost around the 
turn of the era, contemporaneously with its presumable voiceless counterpart <h>. 


94 See Lacau (1965: iaf.), Vercote (1973/83: lb, §28h). For doubtful earlier cases of 
confusion between h and h cf. Osing (1976a: note 47 on p. 367f.). 

95 Schenkel (in preparation) is going to argue that the difference is actually preserved 
in Arabic loans in certain phonetic environments. I cannot discuss this here. 
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3.6.i The phoneme /?/ in the and and ist millennia bc 

In Semitic borrowings into Egyptian in the and and ist millennia bc, Semitic /*»/ is 
consistently rendered by < l > (cf. Hoch 1994: 4i3, 481, 485). Vice versa, Egyptian <S is 
transcribed as V /£/ in the Hebrew Old Testament.? 6 Where this sound still exists in 
modern Semitic languages, it is most commonly described as a voiced pharyngeal spirant. 
Ladefoged & Maddieson (1996: i68f.) suggest that the preferred realization of this 
phoneme in modern Arabic is more adequately to be described as an epiglottal approxi- 
mant. For convenience, I will continue speaking of pharyngeals in this book, which does 
not imply a decision on its exact articulation. 

Most scholars assume that Egyptian <S /?/ was essentially the same sound as Semitic /T/, 
and so do I. However some suggest that the Egyptian sound might have been somewhat 
different in nature, perhaps based on the consideration that /£/ is, on the whole, a typo- 
logically rare sound among the world’s languages. Vergote (1948: 64-66) assumes that <S 
was originally a /£/ proper, but developed into a strong glottal stop /?/ already in the Old 
Kingdom, where for a long time it was still kept distinct from <?> which according to 
Vergote was a weaker glottal stop (on <?> US’ § 3 .j i.a). Kammerzell (1995: L) suggests 
that <‘> was an unmarked voiced sonorant of undetermined place of articulation which he 
transcribes /g/. Cf. also Kammerzell (1998a: 3 o): “(...) by loss of dinstinctive features an 
original voiced dental stop /d/ became a neutral consonant possessing only one marked 
feature, [+voice].” 

3. 6. a The emergence of /£/ 

When Otto Rossler examined the rules of consonantal root incompatibilities of Egyptian 
(OS 3 § 4.11), he concluded that the sound transcribed <*> must originally have belonged to 
the dental series (Rossler 1971 : 276!.). He then proposed several etymologies linking 
Egyptian <‘> to Semitic /d/ and / 3 / (Rossler 1.971 : 285-288). A shift of a dental stop to /?/ 
is attested in Aramaic which clarifies that such a development is possible. Rossler’ s idea 
was subsequently accepted by most Egyptologists who have expressed their view on the 
topic .97 Let us now discuss the time at which the sound shift /d/ > /£/ took place. 


96 IS./ cannot be clearly expressed in the Akkadian cuneiform syllabary. This sound is 
either substituted by h or omitted altogether (e.g. Egypt. <w'w> “soldier” is 
transcribed as u-e-eh, u-e-e, Wl-a etc., see Ranke 1.91.0: 19), as is /£/ in borrowings 
or transcriptions from other Semitic languages into Akkadian. 

Ernstedt (1986: 57-59) argues that Egyptian <S (and <h>) can be represented as /h/, 
before front vowels occasionally as /ha-/, in Greek transcriptions. 

97 However, Conti (1976: 52L) and Osinc (1997) give more weight to the old etymolog- 
ical connections of Egyptian <S to Semitic /?/ - which are few in number - than to 
Rossler’s evidence. Conti opposes the idea that consonantal compatibility restric- 
tions can be used for determining places of articulation. 
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The Egyptian word for “one” is w c ui > Coptic *(W&., bO'S'&.f. The loss of final -w indicates 
that the stressed vowel cannot have directly preceded -w (OS’ §3.14.2.3) hut rather must 
have preceded f . However the Coptic stressed vowel \ only appears when an odd number 
of consonants follow (B^ §4.2), thus w c w > OTT<\ is one of the words which contradict 
the syllable structure rules. Schenkel (1990: 55) proposes to reconstruct the Paleo-Coptic 
form of the word as (wu tc uw) assuming a geminate ( <c ) to increase the total number of 
consonants by one. 9 8 He links the word to the Semitic root Vwhd (e.g. Arabic ^a. 1 ^ wahid- 
“one”) and assumes that the Egyptian geminate -(**)- arose from an earlier cluster -/lid/-. 
Semitic /d/ regularly corresponds to Egyptian < c >, hut the development of Semitic /h / to 
<‘> is abnormal. One possibility is to assume that /h/ was assimilated to the following <S. 
According to Schenkel, this assimilation probably took place at a time when was 
already spoken /?/ since /h/ and /¥/ share the same place of articulation. As w c w is 
written as such from the Old Kingdom on and no writing *wh c w is ever attested, Schenkel 
(1990: 55), and similarly Loprieno (1995: 3 i), therefore attribute the sound change /d/ > 
/?/ to a very early time. 

We should note that Schenkel’s reasoning does not agree with the syllable theory 
proposed in this book since the structure (’CVCCVC) is not accepted here. It is further to 
he remarked that Semitic k can be absent in Egyptian cognates without any indication 
that assimilation took place, cf. the independent personal pronoun 1st pi. Hebrew IjnDK 
J dnahnU, — Egyptian inn (ia’nanV) > s ’ b &.NON. 

Kammerzell expresses another view which I consider more cogent. He has assembled a 
number of lexical doublets which are attested in writings both with <S and with <d >.99 
Writings with <S occur at all times, whereas <d> is only attested from the New Kingdom 
on. All of these words, if still present in Coptic, have T in all dialects. 100 Kammerzell 
links the appearance of <d> in these words to the phonetic shift /d/ > /T/. 101 This can be 


98 Whereas Edel (1961: 105) and Osing (1976a: note 800 on p. 697-700) argue in favor 
of a reading w'jw. 

99 Kammerzell (1991c: 9), an unpublished investigation which has recently become 
accessible in Satzinger (1999). Examples are > d'i > S’^Tds.! “here”, < b > db > 
S'kTiXn “horn”, and m- { > m-dj > s > b MT6- “near, with”. 

100 This is not quite true for ( b “horn”, since in addition to s,b TAn “horn” there is a rare 

Bohairic noun 2AH ~ 2/0n ~ 2(1)6 “horn” which likewise seems to be cognate with 
( b. The development <S > 2 is not quite regular (CS 1 ’ § 3 . 6 . 4. 3 ). Word-final -b devel- 
ops into -fl in Coptic (US’ §3.12.4), so linal -6 in £6)6 must be derived from an ex- 
tended form, probably the plural ( b.w “horns”. I suggest the following scenario. For 
some reason or another, /d/ was preserved only in the singular of c b, while the plural 
experienced the regular development /d/ > /£/. This must have led to a hypothetical 
alternation TAF 1 (sg.) (pi.). 26)11 and 2 &.H may be contaminations of both forms. 

Since by the time of Coptic the category of number was largely lost in nouns, all 
forms became interchangeable, and in most varieties of Coptic only T&n survived. 

101 Schenkel gives a diatopic explanation of the shift - <d>, US’ §3.2.2 for 
discussion. 
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understood as follows: Originally A expressed the sound /d/. Not too long before the 
New Kingdom most occurrences of /d/ shifted to /?/ by a sound change. Nevertheless, the 
writing with <S was left unchanged, so the primary phonetic value of the grapheme A was 
now reinterpreted as /?/. However in some words the sound /d/ was exceptionally 
preserved for a reason which is still to be clarified. 102 Since A was no longer a useful 
letter for rendering /d/ by the New Kingdom, there was a need to change the graphical 
expression of /d/ in the minority of the words in which /d/ had been retained. Egyptian 
scribes chose the sign <d> which normally renders the phonetically close sound /t/. It 
seems that the exceptionally preserved /d/-sound soon merged with /t/ also in the spoken 
language. In any case, both are undistinguishable in Coptic. 




mmmm 

/ii 




iti <d> 

Later Egyptian 

'HK8IHS 

irai 

N <d> 


At a first glance, this suggests that the sound change took place little earlier than the 
New Kingdom. In the earliest extant transcriptions of Semitic names from the Middle 
Kingdom however, it is not Semitic /d/ but already Semitic /?/ which is transcribed by 
Egyptian A. 103 This suggests that the sound change had already begun in the Middle 
Kingdom and A could already then be spoken close to [S] at least in certain words. 

From the Old Egyptian period, however, Kammerzell still found alliterations A /d/ - <d> 
/t/ in poetic textual passages (see Kammerzell 1998a: 36 for an example). 

The verb Y “to cut” is largely replaced by Yd from the New Kingdom on ( Yd is attested 
first in the 2nd Intermediate Period). Coptic has sMJUKOT, ‘HyOTTO'ff'T. Yd seems to be the 
result of a contamination of two coexisting forms with /d/ and /?/ respectively. 

3.6.3 The loss of/?/ 

In Roman Demotic A suddenly begins to be employed in a very inconsistent manner. 10 4 It 
is often omitted or added without etymological justification. I take this as an indication 
that the phoneme /?/ was lost from the spoken language (thus also Vercote 1973/83: lb, 
§ 28e-g, Osinc 1980b: 947 and, less decidedly, Loprieno 1994: note 57 on p. i 3 i and 1995: 
46 and note 55 on p. 248. Till 1929 believes, although with reservations, that /?/ is still 
preserved in Coptic.). No trace of /?/ is left in Arabic borrowings from Coptic. 

A loss of /?/ can currently be observed in Maltese, a dialect of Arabic. In the Maltese 
standard orthography, <gh> is written where the consonant /?/ is to be expected 


102 Satzinger (1999) remarks that A is followed by a voiced consonant in all the words 
concerned. 

10 3 Semitic ( bd “servant” as an element of proper names is rendered as Egyptian < f pr> 
several times (Rossler 1966: 222f.). 

104 Cf. Spiegelberg (1925: 4f.) and Lexa (1949: I, §68-72, 145-147). 
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etymologically. However no consonantal /T/ is commonly spoken any longer . 10 5 Instead 
the neighboring vowel (or vowels which are contracted) are spoken as a long vowel with 
pharyngeal coarticulation or creaky voice. It is not evident from this pronunciation 
whether /£/ was originally to the left or to the right of the pharyngealized vowel: / 9 a/, 
/a 9 /, and /a 9 a/ all become /a:/. Furthermore, there is a strong tendency in recent Standard 
Maltese for this coarticulation to be abandoned, so the pharyngealized vowels become 
indistinguishable from non-pharyngeal long vowels. For example, xaghar “hair” < 
Classical Arabic saVr- is spoken /’Ja:r/ (with pharyngeal a:) or /'Ja:r/. In the latter 
case, the word sounds just as xahar /'Ja:r/ “month” < Classical Arabic sahr- (Puech 
1994: 15). It is possible that the loss of / 9 / in Egyptian proceeded in a similar way. 

3.6.4 Some exceptional sound developments of / 9 / 

3.6. 4.1 Dissimilation in the neighborhood of <h> 

After <‘> adopts the sound value / 9 /, there is a tendency for it to undergo dissimilation to 
<j> in the neighborhood of <h>. 106 This <j> is preserved or lost in Coptic like the original <j> 
(for the rules B® 3 § 3.14.2). Examples: 

• ( h “palace” is also written ih since the Middle Kingdom; not preserved in Coptic 

• mh c w “flax” > *mhiw (written mhw, mh c i et var.) > S .A&.2€ 

• q ( ti.w “corner of the eye” > qjh..(w) > S K 6 J 2 (see Cerny 1976: 68 and Osing 1976a: 
244) 

The loss of <‘> in the neighborhood of <h> is confirmed by the lack of certain traces which 
< c > normally leaves in Coptic (cf. Vergote 1973/83: lb, §28g and § 36 ): 

The vowel ai ow is preserved as & in Sahidic (as opposed to its regular change into O) when 
directly preceding <S (I® 3 5-6.2.3). In words which also contain <h> this effect is absent: 

• s ( h c (’sa'Vh'V) “to reprove” > *sihi > *C002€ 

• i ( h “moon” > *iih (transcribed as ja in cuneiform at the time of the New Kingdom, 
Albright 1946a: i 3 f.)> K )02 

• q l h “corner” > *qih > S K002. 

Now consider the phenomenon of vowel lengthening (CS 3 §5.5.10.2). There is vowel 
lengthening due to the loss of <‘> from positions in which <j> also causes lengthening, such 
as: 


105 The loss of / 9 / in Maltese seems to be a recent phenomenon. Vanhove (1991/92) still 
met a speaker who was born around 1910 and lived in an isolate area of Malta who 
pronounced a consonantal / 9 / in certain words. 

106 The phenomenon has not yet been studied in detail but several scholars have noticed 
it (e.g. Czermak 1931/34: 186; Cerny 1942: 335 w hh note 3 ; Fairman 1943: 250C; 
Jansen-Winkeln 1996: §50; Osing 1976a: note 247 on p. 5i3, note 373 on p. 538 f., 
note 679 on p. 654, note 906 on p. 746c and 1976c: note 118 on p. 144; Polotsky 
1931: 75b; Vergote 1973/83: lb, §28g; Vycichl 1959a: 55 f. and 1990: 253f.). 
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• s‘h r ('sa'Vh'V) “to reprove” > *sjhj > S C002£ /'sodis/ (like bin.t “bad [fem.]” > 
sfiOONE /' po:no/) 

• wh c .t ('wahV^V) “scorpion” > *whj.t > s 0'8’002£ /'waiho/ (like rri.t “sow” > 
s P&Ap£ /'ra:ro/). 

However examples like 

• { h { C‘ah‘V) “to stand” > /oho/ 

• wh c ('wah‘V) “fisherman” > KJtrCflge /'woho/ 

indicate that <S must have been lost early since final. < < > normally lengthens the stressed 
vowel as in 

• db c (’dub'V) “finger” > *THH6£ /'te:po/ 

The example h c -f Cha^fV) “his body” > ^CiXDH /’ho:f/ seems to contradict my statement 
because <j> would not have caused vowel-lengthening in this position. Perhaps the long 
vowel is due to analogy with cases like h c -in (’ha'VtnV) “your (pi.) body” (not preserved 
in Coptic). 

3. 6 . 4 . a Dissimilation in the neighborhood of <h> (<h>) 

There are several words in which i and c are confused from the Middle Kingdom on if the 
same word also contains the velar fricative <h> (perhaps also <h>), e.g.: 

• m.'nh.t “tassel” (since OK) > m.inh.t (since MK) 

• ith “to brew” (OK) > c th (since MK) 

For other relevant examples see Osing (1980a), Vycichl (1990: 254C), Westendorf (1962: 
§ 57). All examples show <i> / < c > in morpheme-initial position. There are no indications 
that <‘> in other positions was affected. 

Theoretically two interpretations are possible here. Either the sound expressed by <i> 
changed into the sound expressed by <‘>, or the sound expressed by < c > changed into the 
sound expressed by <i> in the environment of <h>. The Semitic words ?x “brother” and ?xt 
“sister” as elements of proper names are found as l h and e ht respectively in Egyptian 
transcriptions from the Middle Kingdom (Schneider 1987: 264). Egyptian <i> is a normal 
rendering of Semitic ?, but Egyptian < c > is not. This clarifies that the second alternative 
is to be preferred. I therefore propose the following scenario: 

When < f > adopted the value /?/ at about the time of the Middle Kingdom, it could be dis- 
similated to <i> (probably = /j/) in the neighborhood of <h>, as it was in the neighborhood of 
<h>. From this time on, the graphical opposition between <‘> and <i> was neutralized in the 
neighborhood of <h>, so both writings appeared in free variation. 

This sound change also explains the etymology hy “to be high, long” (since NK, > 
sUJIdd) < c hi “to lift” (since MK, > ^lUje). 


3 . 6 . 4*3 Devoicing to <h > 


Egyptian /?/ was occasionally devoiced to /h/ and then retained in Coptic as 2 - This 
development is found primarily in Bohairic, but is by no means regular. The following list 
contains all the examples I am aware of: 

• i c i.w, plural of i c Z “ass” > ^OOtT, b £2£'S“~££'ff\ the base form seems to have been 
(i[y]?’lVwV)^ 7 . 

• c b “horn” > (Eg 3 note in §3.6.2) 

• pn c “to turn” > s fT(!Xt)N€, b c£ 0 )N 2 

• ms f (masW) “to walk” > (*’mashV) > s MOOUJ£, b AOUJl, a A&A 2 £- This verb appears 
as msh in Napatan Egyptian (cf. Wb II, 147,1 and Peust 1999). 

• From the verb n c i “to be merciful” there is a Coptic derivation s N£vHT, b N&HT ~ 
N&2HT “merciful”^ 8 

• nq'.t “pains at birth” > S NAAK£, b N&K2C a N£K(2)£ 

• h c q “to shave” > ^OXOKe, b 3 (tiK~ 3 (i)K 2 

• hf “fist” > s 2 Ct) 2 H (from * 2^2 with metathesis ) 10 9 

• sn e “to repulse” > s yjClXDMG, b tt{ON 2 - (status pronominalis) 

• gl f “to swathe” (since Demotic) > b 2L6A ~ &(0A2 

• 4 q c “to prick” (since Demotic) > s £(0QJK£, b AO'CK2 

These cases have to be distinguished from writings of superfluous 2 in certain early 
Coptic texts which do not reflect a former (Eg 3 § 3 . 5 . 3 ). 

3 . 6. 4. 4 Interchange with sonorants 

There seem to he a few examples of a variation <S ~ <B> at the beginning of a word, 
which in phonetic terms would indicate a variation /d/ ~ /r/. An example is the word for 
“cattle”. While in most writings the word onset is not clearly indicated phonetically, 
there are phonetic renderings as both c ui.t (rarely in the Old and New Kingdoms, cf. Lesko 
1982-1990: I, 71) and tiw.t (frequently in the New Kingdom). On this phenomenon see 
further Sethe (1899-1902: I, §148), Czermak (1931/34: 117!., i 35 f.), Vergote (1948: 65^), 
and Westendorf (1962: §31.7). 

An exceptional sound change <r> > <% is attested in msdr “ear” (since Old Kingdom). 
This word is attested in a by-form msd c from the New Kingdom on. msd < must also be the 


107 Osing (1976a: 438, 756) suggests (jV <- *S.wVw) — which in our notation would be 
(iV'VlVwwV) — adding a fictive -w to the consonantal frame. On this solution cf. 
Schenkel (1979: 383 ). For possible Afroasiatic cognates of the ass-word see Vergote 
(1969: 88) and Behrens (1984/85: 175) both of whom transcribe the Egyptian as ( j>. 

108 Bohairic N&2HT is rare; the development 2 < f is proposed by Vycichl (1983: 23 o). 
Another possibility is that the form was influenced by the noun b 2HT “heart” (thus 
Osinc 1976a: note 3862 on p. 865). 

109 See Osing (3976a: note 547 on p. 597) and Vycichl (3.983: 32 o). 
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base for the Coptic forms ( s >\d>&A£, b Addt|2i, ^EE^E). 110 

There are some words in which <‘> following <h> developed into <r> in the Middle Kingdom 
(rule by Wolfgang Schenkel, personal communication): 

• c h c .w “treasuries” (since OK) > *lhr.w 111 > s &2(lXt)p, b^Ctip 

• h. c pi “Nile” (since OK) is also written hip (and kpr with graphical metathesis) in the 
MK (Wb III 42 and de Buck 1935-1961: VII, 346c B 3 C) (not preserved in Coptic) 

• dh c “leather” (since MK), also written dhr since MK 113 (not preserved in Coptic) 
There are a few more words in which < c > is represented as p, or N in Coptic outside this 
condition, which seems to be due to a later process: 

• c hmw ~ c : smw ~ ‘hmw “twigs” > k’X&SEA (for the Egyptian word see von Deines & 
Grapow 1959: io8f.; etymology by Vycichl 1990: 110) 

• smi'.ti “to be praised (stative)” > b Q\&.p(l)0'iTT (uncertain; for an alternative 
etymology cf. Cerny 1971: 46) 

• di.t-'si “to multiply” > sTdOyO, ^ddyO'-TANtyO 

• Perhaps: s* 4 .iri.t-f (end of New Kingdom) “until he does” > Demotic s c t-f ~ s c mt-f 

> Ky^Te-H- ~ (more rarely) b U|<^NTE- ( -|- (conjugational prefix 

terminative 3 .sg.masc.). I assume, however, that the forms with N are actually 
derived from Late Egyptian/ Demotic (r)-S^-m-dr- “since (has been doing)”, cf. de 
Cenival (1984: 220L) and Cerny & Groll (1993: §§ 32 . 6 - 32 . 8 ). 

3.6.4.$ Interchange with <z> 

There are rare cases of graphical confusion between <S and <z>, e.g.: 

• c bs ~ zb's “to drown” (both Old Kingdom, see Allen 1984: 554) 

• q * “to vomit” (since MK) > S KA.-60V attested as qte in the early New Kingdom and 
again in Ptolemaic Neo-Middle Egyptian (see Westendorf 1962: §31.7) 

See in general Kammerzell (1991c: 10, 12 and 1992/98: 249) where additional examples 
are cited. Kammerzell assumes that we have an inherited phoneme /z/~/8/ (or similar) 
here for which Egyptian had no distinct grapheme. Another possible assumption would be 
that the sound shift /d/ > /?/ proceeded through an intermediate stage / 3 / (or similarly) 
which evoked occasional writing variants with <z>. 

110 On this word see Vycichl (1988: 182). Vycichl (1940: 81) argues that <S does not 
express a consonant here but merely indicates the feature which surfaces as a 
double vowel in Coptic (vowel length in my interpretation). While this might be a 
possible function of Demotic <‘>, I hesitate to assume that <S could already express 
mere vowel length in the New Kingdom since we would expect many more writings 
with unetymological <S in that case. 

111 Not attested as such, but the phrase m- c h c .w-j “by my treasuries” in the Slory of 
Sinuhe is miswritten as m-hr~j “in my face” in two Ramesside manuscripts, cf. Cerny 
( 1942: 335f.) and Koch (1990: 53). 

112 See Devaud & Sethe (1910: i 63 ), Jansen-Winkeln (1996: § 50), and the attestations 
in de Buck (1985-1961: IV 12b and V 86a, 88b). 
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3.7 

Velar plosives 

3.7.1 

Overview 


There are four elementary graphemes in Egyptian to render velar plosives. They 
correspond to two letters for velars as well as two letters for palatals in Coptic. The 
functional correlation between the hieroglyphic and the Coptic graphemes is weak. In 
particular, any hieroglyphic grapheme can appear both as a velar and as a palatal in 
Coptic. The following is an overview of the correspondences, accompanied by tentative 
sound values for Late Egyptian: 


velar no. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

hieroglyphic grapheme 


[V, 

© 

£ 

S 3 ~ [k 

conventional transliteration 
of the hieroglyphic grapheme 

<k> 

<q> 

< S > 

<g> 

<g> r v<q> 

Late Egyptian sound value 

/k k / 

/k J 

Ik SI 

IkJ 

/k a w / 

/q / 

Bohairic Coptic (before a 
stressed vowel) 

S /c h / 

x /kV 

A /cl 

K/k/ 

A Icl 

K/k/ 

7 

Sahidic Coptic 

6 /kl/ 

K/k/ 

6 /Id/ 

K/k/ 

6 /Id/ 

K Ik/ 

7 


General remarks on the opposition <k> — <g> — <q> 

It is evident from Bohairic that <k> denotes an aspirate as opposed to both <g> and <q>. It is 
far more difficult to define the distinction between the sounds noted by <g> and <q>. When 
transcription symbols for ® and had to be selected, scholars chose <g> and <q> 
because they were easy to reproduce typographically and were also used for transcribing 
Semitic languages, although no clear evidence on the actual sound values of these 
Egyptian signs was available (cf. Steindorff 1892: 719). The phonetic interpretations 
thus assigned arbitrarily to both graphemes were confirmed much later by Rossler (1971: 
3o4-3o6). Based on etymological considerations, he assumes that <d> and <i> are the 
palatalized correlates of <q> and <g> respectively, which would suggest that <q> is a 
voiceless (according to Rossler: emphatic) and <g> a voiced velar. Rossler’s view was 
accepted by subsequent scholars such as Schenkel (1990: 51) and Schneider (1995: 198). 
Egyptian-Semitic mutual transcriptions are, on the other hand, too variable to clarify the 
question (cf. Hoch 1994: 428L). 

I hesitate to make a decision on the phonological distinction between <q> and <g> and 
therefore render them by the unspecific symbols IkJ and fkj respectively. 

General remarks on the opposition K/X — A/6 

There is no indication that any of the above mentioned sounds was a palatal in earlier 
times. It is noteworthy that practically all velars in Semitic loan words which entered 
Late Egyptian appear as palatals in Coptic (K^ appendix 5 and below, for possible 
exceptions see discussion on velar no. 6 below). This shows that palatalization applied 
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after the New Kingdom (for details Kg 3 3.9. 4. 2). 

Palatalization applies to <g> in most cases, to <k> in roughly half of the cases, and to <q> in 
a minority of cases. 

3.7.2 Velars no. 1/ 2: Egyptian /k h / <k> 

Palatalization can probably be predicted by the environment. Kg’ § 3.9. 4.3. This implies 
that there was not yet a phonological distinction between <k> > X/K and <k> > 6 in Late 
Egyptian. 

3.7.3 Velar no. 3 : Egyptian /k J <q> 

This phoneme is absent in Old Egyptian. 11 ^ Only from the Middle Kingdom on do a lim- 
ited number of instances of this phoneme appear, several of which render /q/ in obvious 
loan words from Semitic. Since Semitic /q/ was probably not a palatal (virtually all its 
reflexes in modem languages have velar, uvular, or glottal articulations), it is clear that 
palatalization applied only after these words had entered the Egyptian language. 

The phoneme /k J can be assumed for the following words (a judgement is possible only 
for words which have survived in Coptic): 

First attested in the Middle Kingdom 

• iiq.t “leek” > S H6C, b H2Sl (from the Semitic root >/wrq “green” which is genetically 
related to Egyptian uiid “green”, initial j- instead of w- pointing to North-West- 
Semitic origin, cf. Hebrew p*V “vegetables”) 

• hjq “to capture”, in Coptic still present in the derivation ^^.(d^GG, “snare”. 

Perhaps borrowed from the well-known Semitic verb 'Jlqh “to take” (e.g. Hebrew 


n3 I reject the accepted etymology qd “character, nature, manner” (attested from OK 
on) > S 60 T, “size, form, sort” (missing in Bohairic). The Coptic word is femi- 

nine so that a gender change must be assumed. Furthermore, qd ceases to be a pro- 
ductive noun in Demotic and becomes restricted in use to the complex preposition 
m(i)-qd “like”. (To the best of my knowledge, the early papyrus Vandier is the only 
Demotic text to make use of qd in isolation, see Posener 1985: 104.) It is difficult to 
see how out of this a productive noun could again have emerged in Coptic. 

I also reject the etymology sqr ~ sq “to hit, to strike” (from OK on) > S UJ (0(066 , 
a UJOtrO'iT6G “to smite, to wound” proposed by Osing (1976: note 219 on p. 506L). He 
explains the development s > s as an assimilation to 6. However, we would not 
expect 6 < q to provoke assimilation at a distance (Kg’ §3.16.5). The fact is also 
suspicious that the word is consistently written with <s> already in Demotic 
(Erichsen 1954: 525). 

I propose that both Coptic words are late borrowings from Semitic (cf. Arabic ji 
qadd- “stature, figure, size” and ^ sagga “to break, to cleave, to split”). 


np l 7). 11 4 The complex metathesis can be compared to the cases cited by Vycichl 
(1.984: 396). 

• qi “form” > SGI-, (nominal prefix) 

• qni “to be strong” > koNO, (stative:) Perhaps cf. Arabic ,j ^qauiiya “to 

be strong” 

• qnd “to be angry” > sGlilNT, b £(i)NT (linked to Middle-Hebrew qnt “to be angry” by 
Rossler 1966: 228) 

• qhqh “to hammer (metal)” > S G«\2G2~ S &^2 A 2, 

First attested in the New Kingdom 

• shq “dust” > cf. Hebrew pniU “dust” (Hoch 1994: no. 411) 

• qm$ “bull (?) ” 1A 5 > (missing in Bohairic) 

• qri “to visit” > HdOGI^G, b 2S.li)l^l, with nominal ( qri “visitor”) and adverbial (r-qri 
“near”) derivations, on this word cf. Meeks (1997: 49f-)- Several Semitic roots have 
been proposed as etyma, and a decision is difficult to make on semantic grounds: 
Vqr 1 (Hoch 1994: nos. 480 and 481), Vgwr (Hoch 1994: nos. 428 and 429, Kitchen 
1993), Vglw (Vycichl 1983: 336). For phonetic reasons, I prefer the first alternative. 

• qr c “shield” > S G& (missing in Bohairic), cf. Ugaritic ql c “shield”, Arabic C a-I* qil c 
“sail” (Eg 5 appendix 5) 

• qrr.t “burnt-offering” (since Dynasty 20) > s ' b GAlA. To be derived from the Semitic 
root Vql 1 “to bum” (e.g. Hebrew H^p, Arabic “to bum”). In addition to the 
palatalization of <q>, there are two reasons to assume that qrr.t is not directly 
derived from the Egyptian verb qrr “to bum”: 1) qrr is attested in the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms only; 2) the earliest attestations of qrr.t from Dynasties 20 and 21 are 
written in group-writing H 4-- / 2 1. which is typical of loan words (US’ §5.4.2). The 
verb qrr “to bum” is either inherited from Proto-Afroasiatic or borrowed from 
Semitic Vql } at a much earlier time. 

• There is a noun gl£ of feminine gender in Demotic whose meaning is given as 
SaKTuXioq “ring” by a Greek translation ( Canopus decree, Spiegelberg 1922: 198). A 
connection seems possible to the late Egyptian feminine noun qrt fi \ iM? .^Lll) as 
well as to the Sahidic noun G^T6 of indeterminable gender. Both these words are 
attested only once, and their semantics cannot be defined precisely by the contexts. 
See Westendorf (1965)77: 453) and Grandet (1994: II, note 854 on p. 207). 

• qq “to eat”> s G( 0 G, b 2 S.C 02 S. “to roast, to bake, to cook (i.e. to prepare food)” 
(etymology by Peust 1999) 

• qd “safflower or similarly ” > SGOTTA, “safflower”, cf. Hebrew "pip 

“thombush” (Kg 3 appendix 5). 

• qdm (a measure), a hapax legomenon which might be related both to the Semitic root 


114 Already compared by Cohen (1947: no. 442) who, however, does not assume a 
borrowing but a genetic relationship. 

115 On this word see Grandet (1994: II, note 526 on p. 184). 


fqms (assuming metathesis) and to s GAaaH “handful” (Hoch 1994: no. 446). 
Another possibility is to connect this word to gd > SGJA, b AJA “hand”, see Meeks 
(1997: 50). 

First attested after the New Kingdom 

• Demotic iri hrd “to grind one’s teeth” > ^POAPA, b Op&Ap€A, cf. Hebrew p"in “to 
grind one’s teeth”. 

• Sahidic and variants (type of pottery), from Aramaic qlby (Westendorf 

1965/77; 45*)- 

3.7.4 Velar no. 4: Egyptian /k t w / <q> 

Whereas palatalization of <k> seems to be bound to phonetic conditions, palatalization of 
<q> cannot be predicted. We therefore have to consider velar no. 4 to be a phoneme on its 
own which has always been distinct from velar no. 3. The nature of the opposition is, 
however, not immediately evident. It is only clear that it cannot have originally been one 
of velar vs. palatal places of articulation (Kg’ discussion on velar no. 3). 

We find that Ini preceding velar no. 4 can appear as /ml in Coptic (recognized already by 
Sethe 1899-1902: I, § 227a), just as it often does preceding <m>, <p>, or <b> (Kg 3 § 3. 16.1): 

• f nq “to (make) flow or similarly ” > s ’ b (t)>\K I'omkl “to swallow” 

• hnq.t “beer” > /'hijka/, ^€>VKJ /'hemki/ 

• snq “to sick” > s C0)NK~C0)/\K, b C0)NK 

• dj-snq “to suckle” > s TCNKO~TCAKO 

• qnqn “to beat” > S KAK^\ et var “to play a musical instrument”. 

From this admittedly weak evidence I conclude that velars no. 3 and no. 4 were originally 
distinguished by the absence or presence of the feature [labial]. There is no way of know- 
ing whether these labialized velars were spoken with lip-rounding (/k w /) or with double 
closure (/kp/). Wherever I indicate phonetic interpretations in this book, I will render 
velar no. 4 as /k w / for convenience, but this is nothing more than an ad-hoc decision. 

In a New Kingdom magical text there appears to be a word play involving nhp “morning” 
and an obscure word nhq (Westendorf 1962: §39). This seems to support the assumption 
that <q> could have had a labial coarticulation. 

Edel (1988) identifies d'iqittz, a transcription of a foreign toponym from the New 
Kingdom, with the Greek name 0T$a{<; which appears as te-qa- in linear-B texts. The 
correspondence Greek P - linear-B q clearly points to the early Greek phoneme / g w /. If 
Edel’s identification is correct, it confirms the labiovelar character of Egyptian <q>. 

While the grapheme <q> most commonly expresses velar no. 4 in native Egyptian words, 
there is no evidence that velar no. 4 ever occurred in loan words from Semitic. I have no 
example of a word borrowed with <q> which turned out as non-palatalized K in Coptic. 116 

116 Cf. Vercote’s (1945: 40) remark: “Le qof des mots d’emprunt semitiques semble 
avoir adopte de preference I’articulation postpalatale”. 
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I therefore assume that wherever <q> appears in (New Kingdom or earlier) Semitic loans, 
it should be interpreted either as a velar no. 3 or a velar no. 7 rather than a velar no. 4. 
This agrees with my phonetic interpretation of velar no. 4: Labiovelars are not known in 
North-Western Semitic languages. 

3.7.5 Velar no. 5: Egyptian /k J <g> 

This is a common Egyptian phoneme, and most instances of written ® <g> belong here. 
Velar no. 5 can also appear in loan words from Semitic (e.g. ( grt “wagon” > S <\C50M"(:, 
k&SONf from Semitic * ( agalt-, Hoch 1994: no. 100). 

3.7.6 Velar no. 6: Egyptian /k 2 w / <g> 

Frank Kammerzell discovered that the use of the monoconsonantal sign 6 <g>, which 
traditionally has been considered a mere allograph of ® <g>, predicts that no palataliza- 
tion takes place by the time of Coptic. 11 ? The sign 5 is, however, not obligatory in these 
words but can always be replaced by ©, and it becomes more and more obsolete from the 
New Kingdom on. 

The opposition between velars no. 5 and no. 6 cannot have originally been one of palatal 
vs. velar place of articulation (Kg 3 §3.7.1). Instead it is possible that velar no. 6 had an 
additional feature [+ labial], just like velar no. 4. 118 Frank Kammerzell shows that velar 
no. 6 is found most frequently - though not always — in the neighborhood of the vowel /u/ 
or one of the consonants <b> or <w>; it seems plausible that these sounds have evoked an 
assimilatory lahialization of the velar. Therefore it is possible that velars no. 5 and no. 6 
were not distinctive phonemes but allophones in Egyptian. Consider also a case of 
morphological alternation in the root g>w. While the infinitive ghu (’galwV) “to be 
narrow” develops into s 6(l)0 , ?r (palatalization, velar no. 5), the participle, which is also to 
be vocalized as (galwV), develops into s KO‘S'l “narrow” (no palatalization, velar no. 


117 This study is not yet published. For the time being cf. Kammerzell (1998a: 37). One 
of Kammerzell’s examples is the name of the town Coptos iL gbtw > S KH&T. 

118 I have not found cases of /n/ preceding velar no. 6 to check whether the assimilation 
Ini > /ml takes place. 

119 See Osing (1976a: note 602 on p. 6o8f.) and Vycichl (1983: 73). 
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No certain example of velar no. 6 is known to occur in a loan from Semitic. 180 
3.7.7 Velar no. 7: Egyptian /q/ 

Several words show a graphic variation of <g> and <q> during the New Kingdom. This 
graphical variation is unknown in earlier periods. I suggest that the variation indicates a 
specific phoneme: velar no. 7. Two such words are already attested in the Old Kingdom, 
both of which have the meaning “to be weak”: 

• gbgb , in NK also qbqb > s GBS(t)6- (hapax legomenon in Coptic). This is obviously 
related to gbj “to be weak” (attested since MK) > s GfiB£ of which, however, there is 
no New Kingdom rendering with q. 121 

• grm, in NK also quit™ > S’^GNON 

These roots seem to be native, at least as far as can be concluded from their early attes- 
tation. However Ward (1986: 81) remarks that gbj. and gbgb are frequently found in group 
writing (Cg 3 §5.4.2) which seems to suggest that there was some “foreign” coloring in 
them. 

Two more such words are attested from the Middle Kingdom on: 

• qfn “to hake” ~ gf[n?) (cf. Janssen 1975: 327f.) which is preserved - with metathe- 
sis — in the Coptic b K£N£<l?IT£N (kind of bread). A possibly related word exists in 
Berber, cf. Kahyle afcna/' “to cook” (Vycichl 1988: 83 f.). 

• dqr “fruit” > s fG£, b 2S.lAl, quite frequently written dgr / dg$ during the New 
Kingdom. There is also a verb dgr “to plant” which is attested from the NK on and is 


120 But cf.: 

• sg “sackcloth” > s ’ b COK et var., a wandering word, cf. Hebrew ptU saq “sackcloth”, 
Greek craKKoq, English “sack” (Hoch 1994: no. 383 ). This word is certainly a borrow- 
ing into Egyptian; it is, however, possible that it was borrowed from a language 
other than Semitic 

• gsr “ring” (a hapax legomenon) > ^O'S’p, bftJGO'S’P possibly from the Semitic root 
Vqtr “knot, band, ornament” (Hoch 1994: no. 528; Vittmann 1996: 444). The Bohairic 
form as well as the rare Sahidic hy-fonn GCO'ff'P indicate that we probably have velar 
no. 5 rather than velar no. 6 here. 

• On the presumed Semitic loan word e gs cited by Hoch (1994: no. 102) see Meeks 
(1997: 3 9 ). 

121 The roots gbj and gbgb are discussed by Ward (1986). 

122 Infinitive qn once in Dynasty 20 (Late Ramesside Letter 16,7, see Wente 1967: 51 
note c on top). The sdm-f- form is attested once each as qnn-f and sqnn-f 
“respectively (Dua-Khety, see Helck 1970: 47; sgnn “to make weak; to soften” is a 
causative derivation from grin). Furthermore there is a noun sgnn “ointment” which 
is written sqnn a few times (see Lesko 1982-1989, 3 , 110) > s COGN, b COA£N. This 
noun might be a derivation from sgnn “to soften” or else from qnn “to be fat” (since 
MK) > S KNN£, b K£NJ. It was borrowed into Greek as vj/ctySov et var. “kind of 
ointment” (Fournet 1989: 66). 
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regularly written with <g>. The word may be an early loan from the Semitic root 'Jtkl 
“to plant” (cf. Ga c 3z takala “to plant”, Leslau 1987: 573). 

But the clear majority of words containing velar no. 7 are attested not earlier than the 
New Kingdom, many of which can clearly be identified as loans from Semitic. It appears 
that velar no. 7 is the regular representative of a Semitic uvular fricative /y/, but Semitic 
/q/ can also be rendered as velar no. 7. Semitic /g/ is rarely or never so, nor is /k/. 

— Velar no. 7 representing Semitic /y/: See e.g. Hoch (1994: nos. 228, 575) and the 
transcription of the town Gaza (Semitic *g azzat-) as gd t or qdt in Egyptian 
(Gardiner 1947: I, 191*). Somewhat doubtful for phonetic and semantic reasons is 
the connection of I.ate Egyptian idnrg~idrq > s G\OG /'ldloki/, b G?vO& (name of a 
vegetable) with a Semitic root Vdl? (cf. Modem Hebrew Hi? 1 ?! chlafat “pumpkin”), 
cf. Hoch (1994: no. 43), Meeks (1997: 36 f.), and Ward (1996: 27). G^OG is probably 
preserved in the Greek compound *co).ok:-uv 9 t] “colocynth” (Westendorf 1965/77: 

455 )- 

— Velar no. 7 representing Semitic /q/: See Hoch (1994: nos. 126 [relationship to 
sC&PHGG, b €&pH£ “lightning” uncertain], 214, 217). 

— Two doubtful representations of Semitic /g/ are: qr~ gr “end of a papyrus” from 
Semitic 'Tgly (Hoch 1994: no. 427), sgr~sqr (an undetermined object) from Semitic 
V sgr (Janssen 1975, aoo-ao 3 and note 119 on p. 162; Wb IV, 550, 1 and 10). 

— To this group also belong some I^ate Egyptian words of uncertain etymology, such as 
irgs ~ irqs ~ iqs ~ irs (name of a commodity; see Janssen 1965/66: 446 and 1975: 
149 f.) — nqr and ngl^ngr “sieve” (Janssen 1975: 147) — hmig.t ~ hmq (name of a 
mineral; see Caminos 1954: 442) - gf~qf“ to be astonished” (Fischer-Elfert 1986: 
95, note c) — gmy ~ qmy (name of a plant) which Caminos (1954: 167!.) connects to 

“reeds” (some assume that this word was borrowed into Semitic, cf. Lamb- 
din 1953a: 149) — The name of a Hittite shield bearer in the battle of Qadesh is writ- 
ten grbws (Ramesseum, twice) and qrbws “it'L " u 

(Abu Simbel ) (Schneider 1992: no. N 471). An identification with a Hittite name has 
not yet been proposed. 

I conclude that the graphical variation g ~ q represents a specialized phoneme used only 
or primarily in loan words which I tentatively note as /q/. This phoneme might have been 
characterized by a back and/ or emphatic articulation but was non-distinctive with 
regards to the feature that distinguished <q> and <g>, as can be judged from the graphical 
variation. It is unclear how this phoneme developed after the New Kingdom. The possible 
Coptic etymological cognates, most of which are not certain, are contradictory ( s G&pHGG, 
s GBGU)6-, s GAOG, s > b GNON, s f6G show palatalization; s, bK&A, b KGNGcj>JT6N do not). 



Summary: the system of velar plosives at four different stages of 
Egyptian 


3.7.8 


Old Egyptian 

We can only distinguish three phonemes which neatly correspond to the three graphemes: 
<k> renders an aspirate /k h / or a phoneme that develops into an aspirate later, <q> and <g> 
render two non-aspirate phonemes the distinction between which cannot yet be deter- 
mined. The phoneme <q> seems to be labialized; similarly <g> might have a labialized 
allophone. 

Middle and Late Egyptian 

Favored by the increasing number of Semitic loan words, a new non-labialized phoneme 
/k J appears which comes to constrast with /k 4 w /, but both are indiscriminately written as 
<q>. The grapheme <g> also covers two sounds [k 3 ] and [k 3 w ], however it is not clear 
whether they contrast phonologically with one another. 

Another phoneme is introduced principally for use in Semitic loan words. This phoneme 
might have a back and/ or emphatic articulation and can tentatively be symbolized as /q/. 
It is expressed either as «g> or - more rarely - as <q> in writing. 

So in total we have 5 or 6 phonemes: /kty, /kj, /k t w /, /kj, /k a w / (or [k a w ]), and /q/. They 
are rendered by only three different graphemes (or by four if we consider the marginal 
grapheme 5 ). Labialization is largely ignored in writing, and there is no sign to 
unambiguously indicate /q/. 

Immediately following Dynasty 20, much confusion arises in writing velar stops, and it is 
unclear how graphemes and phonemes relate at that time. All we can say is that on the 
way to Coptic five developments must have taken place, the relative chronological order, 
however, is not clear: 

• The principal phonological distinction of <q> and <g> (i.e. the feature that 
distinguishes /k J and /k i w / on the one hand and /kj and /k a w / on the other) is lost. 

• With the increasing integration of the Semitic loan words the phoneme /q/ seems to 
fall out of use. 

• The feature [+/- labial] is replaced by a distinction velar vs. palatal. 

• The aspirate stop develops a back versus front distinction as well. 

• The distinction of aspiration comes to be restricted to a single dialect (Bohairic) 
where furthermore it is maintained only immediately before the stressed vowel. 

Bohairic Coptic 

Two velar and two palatal phonemes are distinguished in writing: fkj K, /k h / X, /cl A, /c h / 
6. The palatals have conflated with the original palatals <1> and <d> (at least in writing). 

Sahidic Coptic 

The opposition of aspiration is lacking (or at least not expressed in writing), leaving two 
phonemes /k/ K and /ki/ G. However the palatal which has developed from the velars (G) 
is still kept distinct from the original palatal A /c/ < <t> / <d>. 



3.8 


Velar fricatives 


3.8.1 Summary of diachronic correspondences 

I suggest the following scenario for the development of back fricatives: 
Earliest Egyptian 1=3 IxJ © /xj 

Middle and I.ate Egyptian 1=1 /// /xj 


Coptic: Pap. Bodmer 6 

ffl/J/ 

1,/x/ 

0/9/ 

Coptic: text publ. by Lacau (1946) 

ffl/J/ 

S/x/ 

gf /q/ 

Coptic: Akhmimic 

ffl/J/ 

S/x/ 

8/x/ 

Coptic: Bohairic 

ffl/J/ 

Zilxl 

ffl/J/ 

Coptic: Sahidic 

ffl/J/ 

2/h/ 

ffl/J/ 


Twice in the history of Egyptian we can observe palatalizations of velar fricatives: First, 
in the Old Kingdom many instances of /xj are palatalized whence a new distinction /xj 
vs. /// arises. Another palatalization affects IxJ in the ist millenium bc, but — at least in 
the long run — this does not create a new phoneme since where /xj is not palatalized, it 
merges with lx±l. In most Coptic dialects additional subsequent mergers take place, 

§ 3 . 8.3 for details. 

Note the following conventional transcription symbols used throughout the text: © <h>, 
<h>, 1 — 1 <s>. 

3.8.2 The relationship of <h> and <s> 

In the early days of Egyptology the signs for <h> and <h> were believed to have had an 
identical sound value and were transcribed indiscriminately as <h> or <%>. Steindorff 
(1892: 7i2f. and 727) was the first to observe that the reflexes of © and *^° are still 
partly differentiated in Coptic and thus he concluded that they were elementary 
graphemes of different phonetic value. He invented the transcription symbol <h> for the 
latter but he had no idea on the nature of the phonetic distinction. 

The elementary grapheme <h> is attested first at the end of Dynasty 3 (26th century bc). 
Before this sign came into use, another sign <s> was employed where later <h> would be 
written (see Kahl 1994: 63-65 a °8 615-619). The creation of the new letter <h> led to a 
graphemic split. In many words previously written with <s> a graphical shift to <h> took 
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place (e.g. <psr> “to go around” > <pbr>), whereas in other words <s> was preserved in 
writing. The graphical substitution of <s> by <h> in the Old Kingdom can be explained in 
(at least) three ways: 

1) Although the Classical Egyptian grapheme <h> was not in use in the earliest 
alphabet, the corresponding sound already existed. However this sound was written 
<s> (= /J/) at that time due to the phonetic similarity of both. This implies that there 
must have been a common phonetic trait linking <s> (=/J/) and <h> as opposed to <h>. 
A lot of scholars concluded that <h> was mid-way between <s> and <h> in terms of 
place of articulation (i.e. <s> = ///, <h> = /q/, <h> = /x/). ia3 However this is hard to 
reconcile with the evidence from later periods: <b> and <s> are always distinguished 
until the Coptic period, whereas <h> and <h> as well as <s> and <h> have often merged. 
Others proposed that <b> as well as <s> were characterized by lip-rounding . 13 4 

2) In the earliest time there was no phoneme corresponding to <h>. Such a phoneme 
came into existence only after the sound /J/ written <s> had shifted back under 
certain conditions. A new letter <b> was then invented to express the new sound. To 
the best of my knowledge, this opinion has never been expressed to date. 

3 ) Based on Semitic etymologies and on considerations about the symmetry of the 
Egyptian phonological system, Rossler (1971: 3 oo- 3 o 3 ) argues that <s> was 
originally a back fricative. Kahl (1994: 64^) considers the possibility of linking this 
observation to the graphical shift <s> > <h>: According to this scenario, the sound /x/ 
corresponding to <s> was frequently palatalized to /J/ in the Old Kingdom. The 
grapheme <s> which formerly had expressed a back fricative thus became primarily a 
means of writing a palatal fricative. In the minority of words in which /x/ escaped 
palatalization, the preserved back fricative now had to be expressed by a different 
sign for which <h> was invented. Kammerzell (1995: XLVI and 1998a: 37E) decidedly 
opts for this scenario. 

Solution 3 ) seems the most preferable since it can explain the emergence of the 
grapheme <h> and agrees with the subsequent sound developments on the way to Coptic 
and, as it appears, with Afroasiatic etymologies as well. Schneider (1997) proposes sev- 
eral etymologies relating Egyptian <s> to Semitic <h> such as Egyptian dsr “red, yellow”, 
dsr.t “desert” — Semitic Vshr “red, yellow”, Arabic sahra } - “desert” which has yielded 
‘Sahara’ in English (Schneider’s no. n 3 ). 

The conditions for the palatalization of <s> /x/ are not known. There is perhaps a 
connection to the palatalization of back stops discussed in §3.9.2. 


123 This opinion was first expressed by Sethe (1899-1902: 1 , § 262) and was adopted by 
most subsequent scholars, e.g. Czermak (1981/34: 76-78), Edel (1955/1964: § 120), 
Vergote ( 1973/83 : lb, §25), Osing (1980b: 945), Vycichl (1990: 51), and Loprieno 
(1995: 33 , 35). 

124 Worrell (1984: 38 ) considers <h> a voiceless uvular fricative with accompanying 
lip-rounding, a view which is accepted by Albright (1984b: 222). 



While the palatalization started in Dynasty 3 and the new sign <h> came into use for 
expressing the non-palatalized sound, some of the words that evaded palatalization could 
still be written with <s> by historical orthography until Dynasty 6. The verb smm “to be 
warm” retains its original writing with <I> throughout all periods, 12 5 but nevertheless 
seems not to have undergone palatalization. The Coptic equivalent ^AOA, ^i)AOA must 
be derived from a non-attested *hmm. We should therefore assume a specific graphical 
archaism in this word (see Edel 1955/64: 1, § lao; Vycichl 1990: 51). 

3.8.3 The relationship of <h> and <h> 

The distinction between <b> and <h> is hard to define. The earlier assumptions which have 
been cited above can no longer be retained now if the new interpretations of <b> and <s> 
are accepted. Based on Semitic etymologies, Rossler (1971: 274 and 296^) states that 
<b> was originally a voiceless and <h> a voiced fricative. This is accepted by Kammerzell 
(1995: xLvi and 1998a: 37) and Schneider (1997: 192). In the chart in § 3.8. 1 , I have 
defined <b> and <h> as merely /xj and /xj. 

Coptic shows that h and h did not merge completely, nevertheless both sounds appear to 
have been comparatively similar since occasional variation among both signs can be 
found (cf. e.g. Edel 1955/64: I, § 121; Gorg 1979; Osing 1976a: note 926 on p. 762; 
Vycichl 199a: 52f.; Westendorf 1962: §56). <b> and <h> are not distinguished at all in 
early renderings in other writing systems. At the time of the New Kingdom, both are 
transcribed as h in cuneiform (there is however only a single uncertain example for <b>: 
hu-ni-ma from the el-Amama archive for bnmui “jug with one handle” 136 ). The noun hrd 
“child” is perhaps represented as hrd in Ugaritic transcription (Watson 1995: 545). Both 
sounds are rendered without distinction as h in Aramaic transcriptions and as k~h in 
Phoenician transcriptions of the mid 1st millennium bc (Muchiki 1994). 

Egyptian <h> frequently substitutes Semitic /xj in New Kingdom loans (Hoch 1994: 4iif., 
432). On the other hand, <b> is never used in rendering any foreign name or word in New 
Kingdom Egyptian texts. 

3 . 8.4 Late Period palatalization and mergers in Coptic dialects 

In Coptic, <h> is palatalized in some environments and dialects whereas <b> never is. The 
Greek renderings already agree with the Coptic stage and transcribe <h> sometimes as ^ 


125 Along with rare writings <hmm>. The causative formation <ssmm> is attested once as 
<sbmm>. 

126 See Lambdin (1953b: 365) and Osing (1976a: I, 249). 
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~ k, sometimes as o for [f] ia 7 , but <b> consistently as y ~ K . ia8 There is not yet a trace of 
palatalization of <h> in the Aramaic (e.g. mkjr for the name of the 6th Egyptian month, I®’ 
appendix 6) and cuneifonn transcriptions of the mid ist millennium. 

Palatalization of <h> appears in Coptic as follows: 

• Akhmimic shows no trace of palatalization, at least in writing. <h> always develops 
into %. 

• In a few archaic texts, there are specialized letters for palatalized <h> (Q in Papyrus 
Bodmer VI, around 400AD, see Kasser i960: xxi; and dj, this is the letter UJ ill 
augmented by a diacritic sign, in a fragmentary early text published by Lacau 1.946). 

• In most Coptic dialects, palatalized <h> fuses with <s> and is written UJ- Perhaps this 
is only a graphical merger, though. 

<h> and non-palatalized <h> merge in all varieties of Coptic. 


Egyptian 

h?i 

“to fall” 

h.t 

“manner” 

hr “street” 
(non-pala- 
talized h) 

ht “wood” 
(palatal- 
ized h) 

sm.t 
“to go” 

number of 
graphical 
contrasts 

Akhmimic 

seeie 

&ip 

me 

3 


2ee 

tip 

oee 


4 

Bohairic 

2€l 

3 C Sip 

me me 

3 

Sahidic 

1 

I 


2 


Conditions for the palatalization of <h> are not known, US’ § 3.9.5. 


3.8.5 The development <h> > K 

In rare cases <h> develops into Coptic S K, ^X. Consider the following etymologies, not all 

of which are certain: 

• mnh “to chisel” (see Wilson 1997: 435) > s AOtTNK “to produce, to form” which 
however may also derive from mnq “to fulfill”. 

• Demotic ndh “to sprinkle” > s NO‘8'2S.K, b MOtr 2 l 2 ) with variants. This is a loan from 
Semitic, cf. Arabic ndh, ~ (more rarely:) ndh, Go‘oz nzh ~ nzh “to sprinkle”. 

• h ? “to put” > S KOO, b X(0. This is the most certain example. 

• hnp “to steal” > For doubts about this etymology see Westendorf 

(1965/77: 5o8f.). It should be noted that the representation of h as K in Bohairic does 
not agree with the example h * > ^XO). 

127 The name of king Kheops, Egyptian hwj-f-wj, appears in Greek transcription e.g. as 
Xeoy (Xeo7t-) (Herodotos; hence the form current in English) and Xov<j>( l <;) 
(Manethon), cf. Lloyd (1975-1988: III, 6af.). The proper name nht-nb-f is transcribed 
in Greek e.g. as ve%8eviP(u;), vek 9 viP(k;), vektvi)P(i<;), and veo8vi|<|>(i<;), cf. Loddeckens 
& Tmissen (198011.: I, 652). 

128 Cf. the following Greek transcriptions of proper names: pi-i.di-hnmui as rtexeyvo-u- 
jji(iq) (Loddeckens & Thissen 198011.: I, 339); p>-i-di-hr-pj-hrd as Ji£TEapxoxpaT(T]<;) ~ 
jiETEapjtoKpa'i(Tj^) (Loddeckens & Thissen ±98off .: I, 328). 


















• hb ™ 9 (name of a town in Upper Egypt) > / al-Kdb , not attested in Coptic. 

• th “fat”, a hapax legomenon from the late temple texts of Edfu > S TQ)K, b 0(i)K “fat”. 
The Demotic writings of hV show no trace of a stop; rather <h> is written, but very often a 
synchronically unanalyzable ligature appears in this word. Graeco-Roman hieroglyphic 
texts always have <h>, but alliterations with <q> and <k> seem to indicate that there was 
already a stop in pronunciation (Vycichl 1958: 387f. and 1988: 71). 

If Edel’s (198a: 24f.) identification of the Neo-Babylonian cuneiform transcription qa-ak- 
sa-mu-nu with the Egyptian proper name h^-s.t-imn is correct, the sound change would 
already have taken place by the 6th century bc. 


3.9 Palatalization of back stops and fricatives 

Palatalizations of velar consonants are attested in the history of many languages. This 
phenomenon can also be observed several times in the long history of Egyptian. I discuss 
the different palatalizations in chronological order. The first palatalization to be 
discussed seems to have taken place before the first documents of Egyptian were written. 
This is one of the few occasions where I include considerations about Afroasiatic 
etymologies in this book. 

3.9.1 Prehistoric palatalization before l\l 

Palatal stops such as those represented by <t> and <d> are not usually reconstructed for 
Afroasiatic. It has long been assumed that they were the result of palatalization of earlier 
velars (cf. Rossler 1971.: 3 oa~ 3 o 6 ). The etymological identifications of certain pronomi- 
nal suffixes indeed suggest that <£> could arise from original /k/ before /i / : 



Proto-Semitic reconstruction (the 
same forms still in Akkadian) 

Old Egyptian 

Sahidic Coptic 

1st sg. stative 

/-ku/ 

<-k> 

(not preserved) 

2nd sg. masc. 

/-ka/ 

<-k> 

-K 


/-ki/ 

<-i» 



Based on other Afroasiatic etymologies, VyciCHL (1935-38: 390; 1953b: 376T; 3958: 38 a, 
404; 1959b: 28f.; 3.99a: 109, 114, 121-126) suggests that k was also palatalized before /u/. 
Since from a typological perspective palatalization is far less common before /u/ than it 
is before /i/, we would expect better evidence for this claim to consider it seriously, 
especially since the evidence of the suffix -ku (see above) contradicts this. Vycichl 
suspects that what we describe as /u / may sometimes have had a fronted articulation (for 
details § 5.5.5). Other scholars assume palatalization only before /i/ (Kammerzell 
3991b: 19a; Loprieno 1995: 3 i). 

129 Reading by Frank Kammerzell; conventionally transcribed nhb. 
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Palatalization caused by labials in the Old Kingdom 


3.9.2 

<k> and <q> are incompatible with <p> and <w> within an Egyptian root (Kg 3 § 4.11.3). It 
may thus be expected that these velars developed into palatals in the presence of these 
(and perhaps other) labials. There are two words containing labials in which <k> is indeed 
attested in a few very archaic texts where <1> is normally written: 

• -kui, normally -}w, dependent pronoun and pers. sg. masc., cf. the related pronominal 
suffixes mentioned above. 

• hbw, normally ibw, “sandals” 

I suggest that palatals in some other Egyptian words which contain a labial may also go 
back to an original velar where this can only be recognized by etymological considera- 
tions, such as: 

• >tp “to load, to carry”, cf. Semitic 'Jr kb “to mount, to ride” (etymology by Schneider 
1997: 194) 

• w>d “green, yellow”, cf. Semitic Vwrq “green, yellow” (Akkadian uiarqu, “green, 
yellow”, Arabic waraq- “leaves”, Hebrew jdraq 1 ^° “to be green, to he yellow”) and 
Berber dwry/q “green, yellow” (Siwi awray “green”, Kabyle awray “yellow”, 
Tamazight auiray “yellow”, Tuareg ta-rwaq “yellow color”) 

This phenomenon has traditionally been subsumed under the palatalization described in 
§ 3.9.1. It was Frank Kammerzell who first distinguished both processes. 

The palatal stops which arose by the processes described in the preceding sections could 
be shifted further to dentals (§ 3.9.7) or be preserved as A /c/ ~ (3 /c h / until the Coptic 
period. Since Greek had no palatals, the Egyptian palatal stops were varyingly 
substituted by dentals (t, 9 ), velars (k, y), or by the sibilant (a) in Greek transcriptions 
(see %jaegebeur 1973). 

3.9.3 Palatalization of /x/ in the Old Kingdom 

At approximately the same time, the palatalization /x/ > /// which is discussed in detail 
in §3.8.2 took place. 

3.9.4 Late palatalization of velar plosives 

3 .g. 4.1 General remarks 

Velar plosives experienced another palatalization which is evident from Coptic: 


i 3 u The Hebrew word shows the well-known Northwest-Semitic change of initial w- into 
j~. Such a form seems to have been borrowed into Egyptian as i>q.t “leek” (since 
MK) > s HSe, b H Al, Kg’ § 3 . 7 . 3 . 
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Bohairic (before 
a stressed vowel) 

Sahidic 

P. Bodmer 6 

I® 1 section 
... above i 

<k> 

6 /c h / 

S/kJ/ 

K 

3.7.2 

<q> 

A /c/ 

G/kj/ 

K 

3 . 7.3 | 

<s> 

A /c/ 

6/kj/ 

K 

3.7-5 i 


The stops which developed by this palatalization merged with the old palatals <£> and <d> 
in Bohairic but were kept distinct from them in Sahidic (E£? §§ 3.3.2 and 3 . 3 . 3 ). 

All three Egyptian velars can also be preserved as velars in Coptic (K, X). Most Coptic 
texts write the velars with letters adopted from the Greek alphabet, whereas the letters 
for palatals are taken from Egyptian: S is ultimately derived from the elementary 
grapheme <k> and A from the group writing grapheme ^ <d(>)>. However the 
archaic papyrus Bodmer 6 renders the palatal by K and the velar by a sign 1 . which is 
derived from the hieroglyph II. <q> (Kasser i960: XIX). 

3 .P. 4.2 Date 

Loan words from Semitic which were adopted with velar stops during the New Kingdom 
usually appear with palatals in Coptic (C 3 P appendix 5). Even some more recent loan 
words are affected, e.g.: 

• Semitic *gamal- “camel” > 8 6 &AO? 5 'A /lcia'mul/, b AAAO?rA /ca'mul/ ~ GdvMO'tTA 

• Greek aytropa “anchor” > ^AtfG&A, ’’cVtTAdvA 1 ** 1 (stress position uncertain) 

• Greek Kepdttov “fruit of the carob-tree” > sG&p&Te (missing in Bohairic) 

The transcriptions into Semitic scripts from the 1st millennium bc (as well as earlier) do 
not show any sign of palatalization. Cf. S €G(!)UJ /a'kiojV “Nubian” (< kfs.j) with /kJ/ 
whereas the corresponding toponym k?s “Nubia” is attested as ku-si in Neo-Assyrian 
cuneiform transcription and as 5013 ka's in Biblical Hebrew 1 ^ 2 with fkj. The first indica- 
tions of palatalization are found in Greek transcriptions, cf. the Greek transcriptions 
KiapouA(i) ~ KifiooXiq (but also KapouX, Preisigke 1922: 173) of the proper name 
sG&AO'iTA, lit. “camel”. Therefore Albright (1946b: 317) is probably right in attributing 
this palatalization to a time not prior to the 4th century bc. 

3.Q.4.3 Conditions 

Any of the Egyptian graphemes <k>, <q>, and <g> may appear as a palatal or as a velar in 
Coptic. I have argued in § 3.7 that <q> and <g> covered two phonemes each, one of which 
was finally palatalized, the other not. 

However the situation seems to be different for <k>. Czermak (1931/34: §§ 43, 125, 143) 
suggests here as well that the Egyptian grapheme <k> represented two distinct phonemes, 
/k/ and / k’/, which later appeared as Coptic K and G (A) respectively. Most scholars (e.g. 

1 3 1 Westendorf (1965/77: 405), Fecht (1985: 93T.). 

1 32 Osing (1976a: note 1324 on p. 856L), Vycichl (1983: 50). 
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Worrell 1984: 26-3o) do not share Czermak’s view but assume that the palatalization of 
<k> was actually a phonemic split, although the conditions are not quite clear. Vycichl 
(1985-38: 386 ) suggests that the sound written <k> was palatalized only before a, but not 
before i and u (thus still Vycichl 1990: n3-ii9 and 192E where, however, the develop- 
ment before i is left out of discussion). 133 

In Coptic sometimes the palatalized and sometimes the non-palatalized variety was 
generalized to all derivations of a lexeme with different patterns of vocalization. If 
vowels once played a decisive role for the development of <k>, this has thus become 
obscured in Coptic, and it is difficult to discover conditions for the palatalization of <k>. 
We can only say that palatalization affected roughly half of all instances of <k>. There 
are near-minimal pairs such as the following: 

• &p l3 4 “to hide” > sK 0 )n /'kop/, b X 0 )n 

• lc?m “garden” > s ’ b GCi)A /'kiom/ 

• bik “falcon” > sfiHG /'Peki/, 

• (r)-wb?-k “against you” > s>b O‘?r6H-K /u'Pek/ 

I can adduce two possible relics of morphophonological alternations. Together with the 
fact that even late loans were affected by this palatalization, this makes me believe that 
there was indeed only one phoneme corresponding to <k> in Earlier Egyptian: 

• As the plural of KSfliA “vineyard” < kim either a form SGOOA is used, or the form 
6(t)A can appear as singular and plural alike. But another plural form K&A>\ is 
attested once in an early Sahidic text (Schmidt & MacDermot 1978: 40, line i 3 ). If 
this writing is to be taken seriously, we can perhaps conclude that the specific 
vocalization of this plural form favored the retention of <k> as a velar. Sahidic <\ can 
go back both to *i and to *u (US’ § 5.5), however there is some reason to assume that 
nominal plural forms were often vocalized with -u- (cf. Peust 1995: 74). It would 
seem plausible that the palatalization was suppressed before a back vowel such as u. 

• The noun ky “another, the other” can be used as an independent noun phrase or as an 
attribute in Egyptian. In Sahidic both forms are phonologically distinct, ^GG being 
the noun phrase form, S KG the attributive form. It is probable that 66 is fully stressed 
and K€ is proclitic. This would indicate that the position of word stress had an 
influence on the palatalization. It is true that many examples of G < <k> in Coptic 
are f ound in the onset of a stressed syllable. 


1 33 According to Vycichls view ka must be by far the most common case since the 
combinations ki and ku would regularly have been lost by the earlier palatalization 
discussed in §3.9.1. 

134 The transcription of this word is somewhat doubtful. 
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Late palatalization of a velar fricative 


3.9.5 

The velar fricative <h> seems to have been palatalised at approximately the same time as 
the velar stops. However this palatalization did not affect all Coptic dialects, at least as 
far as we can judge from the writing (for details and date § 3.8.4). In those dialects in 
which the palatalization was active, it affected a clear majority of all instances of <h>, 
but no exact conditions are known. Analogical levelling has probably obscured the 
picture. Note the following minimal pairs: 

• hnd “to tread” > ^(ONT /'hont/, b 2)C0NT /'xont/ “to approach” 

• hnd “to plait” (since NK) > /'font/ (Cerny 1976: 246) 

• sh.t “to weave” > sCCGg.G /'soha/ (more rarely also sCCOUje), /' soxi/ 

• sh.t “field” > settle /'sofa/ 

• hnr (hi) “to be hoarse” > *20)^ /'hoi/, b S(l)W /'xol/ 

• hnr (hi) “to scatter” > s > b UJ(0A /'Jol/ “to flow” 

Again we have some relics of morphophonological alternation: 

• ih “what?” > s^UJ /'af/ 

• ih r-k “what is to you?; why do you (...)?” > s &.£pO-K /ah'rak/, b &£)0-K (with 
irregular loss of -r-) 

• hmnw “eight”, rendered as ha-ma-an in cuneiform transcription in the New Kingdom 
(CS 3 appendix 3) > ^UJAOTfN /'fmun/, ^UJAHN 

• hmn.t “eighty” > /hma'ne/, b S«XAN£ 

• c nh “to live” > s > b Q)N2. /'onb/ 

• s c nh “to cause to live, to nourish” > sCdANUJ /'sa:nj/, hUJdJIUJ 

• sht “to weave” > /'soha/ ~ CCttlje, kCOi)! 

• sht.tj “weaver” > T /' J" tit/ (< */'sftit/) 

3.9.6 Other cases of palatalization 

There are slight indications that Bohairic may have had palatal sonorants (e.g. [ni], [mi]), 
K5* §§ 3.17.3 and 3.17.4. 

For the palatalization of the original liquid <?> > /j/ US’ §3.14.2.1. 

For the palatalization of /s/ > [J] in the Napatan dialect of Egyptian US’ §3.io. 

3.9.7 Palatal fronting 

Around the end of the Old Kingdom, <t> and <d> frequently merged with <t> and <d>, a 
process which I call palatal fronting. Many of the palatal stops which originally seem to 
have developed from velars were again eliminated from the language by this process. The 
conditions for palatal fronting are unknown. We can say that palatal fronting took place 
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more frequently than not; palatals were alfected almost throughout when they were the 
last consonant in a word. As with palatalization, our main problem in determining exact 
rules lies in the generalization of one stop articulation to all derivations of a lexematic 
group. Furthermore, no traces of morphophonological alternation seem to be left in 
Coptic. 

Steindorff (1.89a: 730) considers it possible that <L> and <d> originally represented two 
sounds each, one of which later merged with the dentals while the other did not: 

“Es ist nun nicht unwahrscheinlich, dass die Zeichen und 1 urspriing- 
lich je zwei verschiedene Laute zum Ausdruck gebracht baben und dass sich 
hieraus ihre verschiedene Behandlung im Aegyptischen erklart; doch ist es 
auch moglich, dass sich die Spaltung der und ^ aus je einem Laute 
vollzogen hat.” 

The first assumption was accepted by Sethe (1899-1903: I, §3o6) and still by Czermak 
(1981/34: §§34, 43) whereas Sethe had abandoned it in the meantime (Sethe 1913). 
Vycichl (1935-38: 390) tries to find a phonetic cause and suggests that palatals were 
fronted before a and u but preserved before i, which indeed seems plausible from a 
typological point of view. Since the pronominal suffix (a. sg. fem.) which is assumed to 
have developed from *ki (Kg 3 § 3.9.1), was likewise fronted, this rule had to be modified: 
“Das gilt natiirlich nur fur die betonte Silbe von Substantiven mit fester Vokalisation” 
(Vycichl 1953b: 376). Vycichl seems to have always stuck to his theory (Vycichl 1990: 
307, but cf. ibidem p. iso). 

Osing (1980b: 946L) gives the following rule which completely avoids involving the 
vocalic environment: 

“d > d und t > t immer, sofem d/t letzter starker und nicht zugleich erster 
Radikal | footnote: Ausnahme: bei Reduplikation kann ierhalten bleibenj; d 
> d auBerdem immer vor [ Osing implies: without regard, to whether a vowel 
intervenes or not ] b und h, jedoch nie vor $, c , f; auBerhalb dieser 
Bedingungen d > d und i > t anscheinend fakultativ.” 

This rule seems to cover most of the observable cases, cf. for instance the following 
words in -d> and -id respectively: 

• wd> (w[Vj'di>V) “to be safe” > s ’ b O'8'2idJ /’wcaj/ 

• c d> (“ad>V) “guilty” > Old Coptic O A 

• w>d fwaldV) “to be green” > /'wot/ 

• 'Id ( c [V]'!VdV) “end” > /o’at/ 

but: wdf {' wid > V ) “to go away” > s O'5‘£IT€ /’wito/ 

Osing’s rule seems somewhat complicated and unnatural and does not make predictions 
for all environments. However, I cannot make a better proposal. The alternative proposal 
by Steindorff should still be considered a serious possibility, although it does not explain 
why -d / -t were fronted almost without exception as the last consonant in a word. 
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Palatal fronting is reflected in writing in two ways: 1) Fronted palatals are very fre- 
quently written as dentals from the Middle Kingdom on. 2) On the other hand, (original) 
dentals can be written as palatals by hypercorrection. Such hypercorrect writings are 
comparatively rare in Middle and Late Egyptian but become very frequent in Neo-Middle 
Egyptian (cf. Jansen-Winkeln 1996: §59-61). 

From the end of the Old Kingdom, the sign =* <t> is attested in an alternative form with 
a diacritic stroke: 1=5 . The latter is believed (Ed el 1955/64: I, §112; Gardiner 1957: 
523) to have been used only for those instances of <t> which did not undergo fronting. 
However the distinction between and 1=5 is not maintained very consistently 
throughout the texts; a detailed examination of this problem would be welcome. 

Compared with palatalization, palatal fronting is far less attested in languages. 
Nevertheless, a case of unconditioned palatal fronting is found in modern Egyptian 
Arabic. The phoneme corresponding to the Arabic letter which is derived from Proto- 
Semitic /g/ is now pronounced /g/ (Cairo and surrounding areas) or /)/ ~ I^J (parts of the 
Delta, parts of Middle Egypt, widely also in Upper Egypt as a prestige pronunciation) 
and frequently realized as /d/ in Upper Egypt where it has merged with original /d/ (j ). i3 5 

3.9.8 Palatals as a product of conflation 

In very rare cases, a sequence of two consonants can conflate into a single palatal sound. 
In the transition from Old to Middle Egyptian, the sequence <t> + <s> merged to <t> in the 
divine name Seth (BS* § 4.8.3). 

The Egyptian syntagm <J(i.f) (> t when in isolation) + sm (> UJ£) “to cause to go” 
develops into the Coptic verb 5 AO, ^(50 “to send”. It is noteworthy that Bohairic chooses 
the aspirate palatal stop in preference to the non-aspirate one. 

The syntagm (/(i.t) + hpr “to cause to become” develops into s AHO, b Ad>0 (but a Tgno) “to 
produce”. 

In addition to these regular examples of merger, the sequence T + UJ is sometimes 
replaced by A in certain non-standard Coptic texts, and we also encounter converse 
writings TU( for expected A (cf. Crum 1939: 745; Kahle 1954: I, i 32 , 146). 


3.1.0 Sibilants 

We leave aside Egyptian /JV <s> here which has arisen from /x/ by palatalization, (Eg 3 
§ 3.9.3. 

Egyptian has two elementary graphemes for rendering sibilants. There are somewhat con- 
fusing usages for transcribing them. Some scholars render 0 as <s> and as <s>, others 

J.35 Behnstedt & Woidich (198511.: I, 70 and II, maps nos. 10-15). US 3 also note in 

§ 3.3.8.I. 
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render f] as <s> and ~ IW as <z> (US’ § 2.6.2). I have adopted the latter usage in this book. 
The signs <s> and <z> become allographs in Egyptian texts from the Middle Kingdom on, 
their choice primarily depending on calligraphic considerations. In Coptic, both of them 
are represented uniformly as C /s/. As Hommel (1892) first recognized, the choice of <s> or 
<z> is, however, very consistent for a given lexeme in Old Egyptian, which caused him to 
conclude that both signs must have noted two different sounds at that stage. 

Due to the early date of their phonetic merger, namely at a time from which no transcrip- 
tion of an Egyptian word into any other writing system is known, it is very difficult to 
determine what the difference between <s> and <z> was. I will not make a decision on this 
issue but will merely cite the assumptions that have been advanced to date: 

• Hommel (1892: 9) suggests that ^ etymologically corresponds to Hebrew 52? and 
to Hebrew 0. This is represented in the transcription symbols <s> and <s>. 

• Based on alternative etymologies, Dyroff (1910: note 2 on p. 3o) (cf. Sethe 1912: 
98) suggests that f] was voiceless and was voiced. This has become probably the 
most wide-spread opinion on the topic and is rellected in the transcription symbols 
<s> versus <z>. 

• Callender (1975: 8f.) describes 0 as an aspirate and as a non-aspirate continu- 
ant. This exotic interpretation has not been adopted by any subsequent scholar. 

• Based on the rules of compatibility restriction (US 3 § 4.11), Baer (1985) argues in an 
unpublished paper that <z> was originally a stop or an affricate rather than a spirant. 
His arguments are confirmed by Schenkel (1986: 7of.) who assumes that is an 
affricate as opposed to the fricative f|- 

• Kammerzell (1995: XLiv, xLvi, xLix and 1998a: 37f.) suggests that 0 was a palatal and 

a dental fricative and that ultimately is a development from /t/. In his view, 
the merger of both sibilant phonemes into /s/ at the end of the Old Kingdom is a 
consequence of the palatalization of/x/ (=<s>) to /£/ which seems to have happened 
only a little earlier (DS? § 3.8.2). 

• Loprieno (1 995: 34) suggests that lj is a voiceless palatal and a voiced ejective 
dental fricative. 

In the Napatan dialect of Egyptian (US 3 § 2.3.), <s> and <s> frequently interchange in 
writing. This interchange is only attested where, judging from the evidence of Coptic, a 
stressed front vowel followed, sometimes also where an unstressed (front?) vowel 
followed. I assume that /s/ was palatalized in this environment and merged with /J7, so <s> 
and <J> could be written without distinction here. This is discussed in detail in Peust 
(1999). Examples: 

• Egyptian sbj “enemy” (subjV) > Old Coptic CH6 /sep/ (Westendorf 1965/77: 536), 
but Napatan sbj ~ sbj, possibly pronounced ['J e P3- 

• Egyptian sm > sj “to go” > s ’ b ’ fl Uje /'Je/, but Napatan sj ~ sj, possibly pronounced 

U4 

• Egyptian ms c (masTV) “to walk” > S /\CX)U}€ /'m o:/a/, b >\OUJ( /'moji/, (> *'mashV) > 
a >\d>A2e /'ma:ha/, but Napatan mV ~ msh (on the devoicing c > h US’ § 3.6. 4 . 3 ). 
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3 .ii 


Liquids 


3.11.1 Overview 

I assume that Earlier Egyptian had three liquid phonemes - whose exact phonetic nature 
is difficult to determine — rendered by two graphemes. Most instances of the phoneme 
written as <1> merged with /)/ after the Middle Kingdom (Kg’ §3.14.2.1), and it thus lost 
its liquid character. The remaining two phonemes were retained as /r/ and /l/ until 
Coptic, but hi often developed into /]/ in the Fayyumic dialect of Coptic under still 
unknown conditions. Furthermore, in a minority of words <J> was not palatalized but 
preserved as /r/ or DJ in Coptic. 

For the slight possibility that Late Egyptian additionally had velarized /r w / and /l w / 1®* 
§ 5-6.4.3. 


The principal developments of Egyptian liquids can be summarized as follows: 


liquid 

Old and Middle Late Egyptian 

Demotic 

Coptic (other 

no. 

Egyptian 


than Fayyumic) 

U) 

1 

Fh 

II 

/■» 

*s\ 

— 

— 

! 2) 

<r> = jrj <r> = It/ 

<r> = hi 

P = It/ 

3 ) 

<r> = /!/ <r> ~ <nr> ~ <n> = /!/ 

<r> ~ <1> = /!/ 

?V = /!/ 


3.11.2 The liquid character of o> 

Since the sound written <$> had already merged with <j> by the New Kingdom and was 
completely lost in Coptic in most positions (GS 3 §3.14.2.1), early Egyptologists had a 
hard time interpreting it. Based on pure guesswork, it was provisionally assigned the 
sound value /?/ (cf. Steindorff 1892: 725L, Czermak 1931/34: 104-108). An unspecific 
transliteration symbol <}> was invented which is somewhat reminiscent of < >, the Semi- 
tistic transliteration symbol for the glottal stop /?/. Subsequently, a few etymological 
connections with Semitic languages were found which seemed to support this interpreta- 
tion (cf. Osing 1997); however, contradicting etymologies can also be found (C2? below). 

An etymological relationship between <}> and Semitic /r/ was already suspected by Erman 
(1892: 123 , 126L). However, even if accepted, this fact alone would not prove that <$> still 
had the value /r/ in historical Egyptian. When Egyptian transcriptions of Semitic names 
from a time as early as the Middle Kingdom were discovered, better founded insights into 
the value of <$> became possible. It can be clearly seen here that both <r> and <}> can 
render both Semitic /r/ and [\] alike (e.g. iwsimm “Jerusalem”, Sethe 1926: 53), whereas 
<I> never corresponds to a Semitic glottal stop. This shows clearly that < 1 >, like <r>, was 
indeed some kind of liquid at least by the time of the Middle Kingdom. It took, however, 
several decades until the first scholars actually pronounced this evident conclusion (first 
Loret 1945 still with weak arguments; more convincingly Hodge 1966: 43-47). 
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At present there are basically two opinions on the Pre-Late Egyptian values of <r> and < 5 >: 

1) The traditional view holds that <r> is a liquid (usually assumed to be /r/) and <>> a 
glottal stop /?/ (e.g. Vergote 1945: 76, 109-114 and 1973/83: lb, § 26; Edel 1955/64: 
I, § i 3 i; Osing 1997) 

2) The more recent view holds that both <r> and <>> are liquids: 

<r> = /r/, <J> = IM (Loret 1945) 

<r> = /rl, <l> = IM or Id (Hodge 1977: 932-934, 1991b: 383 , and 1992) 

<r> = IM, <J> = /r/ (Schenkel 1990: 34, 36 , 44) 

<r> = IM, <i> =/r/ ~ Ir/ (Kammerzell 1995: XLVII, XLIX) 

<r> = Ul, <?> = Ir/ (I-oprieno 1995: 33 ). 

Satzinger (1994a: 202-205) occupies an intermediate position. Accepting that < 5 > 
etymologically corresponds to Ir/ or f\], he assumes that in some dialects of Egyptian this 
sound value was preserved until a comparatively late period, but that in other dialects 
the liquid had already shifted to /?/ by the time of the invention of writing. 

In Afroasiatic etymological cognates, <r> seems easier to relate to Semitic /I/ than to Irl, 
whereas for <>> both correspondences seem to be frequent (Rossler 1971: 3i4, Schneider 
1997: 193). On the other hand, <?> is comparatively rare in word anlaut (Cg 3 appendix 1 
and see Kammerzell 1998a: 33 ), which is a typologically well-known characteristic of Ir/ 
(word-initial r- in unknown or restricted to loan words e.g. in Ancient Greek, Armenian, 
Basque, Mongolian, and Turkish). For this reason, I prefer Schenkel’s/ Kammerzell’s 
solution, although this does not imply a judgement about the exact phonetic realization. 

3.H.3 The opposition of ItJ and /l/ 

Earlier <r> corresponds to p /rl in most Coptic words, but in quite a number of cases it 
appears as A IM. Since no phonetic condition for a split development is evident, I suggest 
that the grapheme <r> represented two distinct phonemes IrJ and Al in Earlier Egyptian, 
as long as no better explanation is proposed. 1 36 Consider the following minimal pairs (all 
these Egyptian words are attested since OK or MK): 


<r> = IrJ 

II 

i <r> “mouth” > s pO, fyA 

<rwi> “to go away” > s AO, f AA 

<Vq> “to swear” > ^PK, %)AK 

< c rq> “to bent” > s (i)AK 

<hr> “(god) Homs” > ^tiip 

< c r> “to ascend” > s /(0 A 

<hrj> “to be content” > ^€pi, ^PPC 

<hry.t> “fear” > ^€Al 

<ptr> “to see” > s n(iXi)p€ 

<w c r> “to run” > s ' f 0 ( 5 -(lXDAe 


i 36 


Vycichl (1990: mf.) assumes that the words exhibiting the development <r> > A 
originate from a “Heliopolitan” dialect. Similarly Loprieno (1995: 3 i). 
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One rule is apparent, though, namely that <r> is always reflected as Coptic K in a word 
which also contains Examples: 

• tri ('JariV) “bandage” (since NK) > 

• itrw ('iVJVrwV) (a kind of grass ) (since OK), also written it nr in Late Egyptian > 
b «\Al, Old Coptic <\AI “fenugreek” 138 

• itrrl “grape” (since OK) > *€AOO^£ 

• hitrw (hVJ'tarwV) “ichneumon” (since MK) > b OJds. 0 (l )^. l3 9 

• strw f saJVrwV) “bundle” (since MK) > HtJOJv 

• ttrw (tVJ'ruwV) a toponym (since NK), zi-lu-u in New Kingdom time cuneiform tran- 
scription > sceftH (Gardiner 1947: II, 202*; Fecht 1958: 118) 

• dtr.t (cJVJ'rVtV) “scorpion” (since OK), also written dnryt in Late Egyptian > 

This is most easily explained as a compatibility restriction (on this topic US’ §4.11) 
against < 5 > /tJ and <r> IrJ within a word, while < 5 > /r J and <r> N can co-occur. 

There seem to be two exceptions to this rule: 

• tsr ('JasrV) “to roast” > (OpUJ (with metathesis). Perhaps -r is a secondary develop- 
ment here, DS 3 § 3 .i 3 - 5 - 

• dtr.t (dfVySVrtV) “fruit of the carob-tree” > s AI£jp£, ^Alipi ~ AINipiM 0 , but cf. 
also the unidentified plant name s Al£f^£ (Crum 1939: 766). 

3 . ±±.4 Developments in Later Egyptian 

/r±/ (< 5 >) merged with <j> /j/ by the New Kingdom (US’ § 3 .i 4.2.1). From this time on, the 
sign <J> was employed very inconsistently and became interchangeable with <j> in many 
words. 

If /rj and /l/ are indeed distinct phonemes in Earlier Egyptian, as I suggest above, we 
must accept the fact that they were not distinguished in writing. The script of the Late 
Kingdom still had only one grapheme <r> for expressing both /r/ and /l/ in native words, 
whereas in the specialized sub-system of writing which w as employed for borrowed words 
(“group writing”, US’ §5.4.2) a distinct grapheme 5 g, which can be transliterated 

<nr>, served to express /l/. This grapheme was applied to native words only occasionally 
(cf. dtr.t “scorpion” above). Curiously, <nr> is never found word-initially. Besides, f\J 
occasionally seems to be written as <n>. 1 4 1 


1.37 This rule is already stated by Osing (1976a: note 755 on p. 676-678): “(...) ist in einer 
agypt. Konsonantenfolge -Jr- das r auch sonst recht haufig in 1 iibergegangen” and 
similarly by Satzinger (1994a: 197). I have no examples of <r> preceding < 5 >. 

1 38 Osing (1976a: note io 63 on p. 814), the Old Coptic form from Osing (1998: I, 106, v). 

139 Perhaps borrowed as ^inn “cat” into Hebrew, cf. Vycichl (1983: 258). 

140 For meaning and etymology cf. Aufrere (1983). 

141 Cf. dnm “furrow”. Dynasty 31, from Semitic film, > Coptic s TA 0 a\~TN 0 a\, 

Hoch (1994: no. 564). 



The group-writing element <nr> was not taken over into Demotic. Instead a new grapheme 
<1> was created from <r> by means of a diacritic stroke. 1 * 2 

3.11.5 The so-called lambdacism in Fayyumic 

One of the most salient features of the Fayyumic dialect of Coptic is its so-called 
“lambdacism”: In Fayyumic A HI appears in many, but not all cases in which the other 
Coptic dialects have p /r/. Thus we have three sets of sound correspondences: 1 ^ 

1) p throughout, e.g. s pH, fpG “sun”; ^pCOTC, kpCOf “milk” 

2) A in Fayyumic, p in the other dialects, e.g. s p&N, f AEN “name”; s UJHpC, f HJHA( 
“child” 

3 ) A throughout, e.g. S A&.C, *AgC “tongue”; S &AG, *AAH “to ascend”. 

Although no phonetic conditions have been proposed to date for the development of these 
three subsets, I hesitate to assume that they are reflexes of three distinct original liquid 
phonemes since split developments from a single etymological source can he found: 

• The ancient word pr “house” is preserved in s ppO, ^GppA “king, pharaoh” (< pr- c i 
“great house”; IT- was reinterpreted as a definite article and deglutinated), but also 
in s AGNG-JKt)p, f AGAG-noA “roof (lit.: top of house)”. The liquid belongs to class 1) 
in the former compound but to class 2) in the latter. 

• iri.t “to do” > s GipG, f|Al (= class 2), but di-t irj “to cause to do” > s TpG-, f TpG-(stat. 
pron.) (= class l) 11 ** 

• In the archaic Fayyumic Papyrus Hamb. Bil. I the verb for “to be strong” (Egyptian 
drj) is written AA& in the infinitive but A<\p in the stative (see Schenke 1991: 93). 
In all other Fayyumic texts this morphophonological alternation has been elimi- 
nated: They have p throughout as do the other Coptic dialects. 

Throughout the other Coptic dialects, variation of A and p is uncommon, the only clear 
example being ’KSCOAn, ^Giupn “to uncover”, a word of unclear etymology. 

The integration of Greek liquids in borrowings into Coptic has not yet been explored 
systematically. In most cases, at least as far as literary texts are concerned, A, and p are 
retained as in the source language. 1 45 This seems to be true even of many Fayyumic texts. 

142 See Clarysse & van der Veken {1983: 142C). The first examples of Demotic < 1 > are 
found around 2650c; by the 2nd century bc the use of <1> had become quite regular 
although occasional writings of <r> for /l/ can still be found in the Roman period. 

1.43 Group 2) is the most numerous. A list of words belonging to group 1) is given by 
Schenke (±991: 92). 

144 This is not true for all Fayyumic texts since some have TG-. The existence of another 
variety T?\G- is doubtful; TAG- is, however, attested as the status nominalis, cf. 
Biebner & Kasser (1989: 36 o). 

145 In ^tk' <?G£ k\, b A'ifAA?v, “anchor”, which is considered an early loan from 

Greek dyKopa (Westendorf 1965/77: 405; Fecht 1985: 93f.), Greek p is irregularly 
represented as A. 

i 3 o 



I am unable to say whether any Greek liquid could be adopted as liquid no. 2 in the 
process of borrowing. However, earlier loans frequently rendered liquid no. 2 as the 
following examples show: 

• s KO'8‘np, b X(miep, ^KOinieA “henna”, a wandering word, cf. Hebrew * 133 , Greek 
Kwrpoc; ~ Kvnpu;, modem Nubian kofarVM^ 

• s ’ b AOpT, f A^?vT “beard”, attested in the Roman period as mrt once each in hieratic 
(Sauneron 1952: 12, line i 3 ) and in Demotic (Erichsen 1954: 169) script, probably 
borrowed from a predecessor of modem Berber 1 "!? 

• s Cip, fCGlA “leaven” from Semitic, cf. Hebrew * 1^23 “leaven” 

• s Tpip, b 0pfp, fTptX~TMX “oven” < Late Egyptian trr “oven”, from Semitic V/rar 
(Kg’ appendix 5) 

• -“HijBHp, b UJct)Hp, f UjBHA “friend” < Late Egyptian (Dynasty 21) hbr “associate” from 
the Semitic root Vhbr “to associate” (Hoch 1994: no. 333 ) 

3.11.6 Exceptional preservation of Earlier Egyptian /tJ (< 1 >) 

There seem to be several cases in which written < 5 > of Middle Egyptian corresponds to /I / 
or It I in later stages of the language. If these etymologies are correct, we have to 
conclude that Middle Egyptian ItJ in some cases escaped being weakened to /j/. 
Examples of < 1 > > X: 

• ibh “to bum” (MK, rare and uncertain) > s ’ b X(l)6iy (Vycichl 1983: 95) 

• ihw “sorrow” (since MK) > *Xe 2 (Cerny 1976: 75) 

• wis “to fall into ruins” (since OK) > s^OTTCOXC “to be bent, to be confounded” 
(Vycichl 1983: u 3 u) 

• bii “eyeball” (OK, rare) > Late Egyptian bnr > Demotic bl > Coptic 6&.X “eye” 
(Wilson 1997: 3 aif.) 

• hig “to be happy” (since MK) > Late Egyptian hnrg > Demotic hlg > Coptic 
* 2 X 0 ( 3 , ^2^021 “to be pleasant” 

• h> (exclamation of desire) (since OK) > Late Egyptian hnr 1 4 8 (the writing <nr> 
probably indicating f[f) 

• hp/ “navel” (since OK) > ^Xfte, b £)€Xni (metathesis has to be assumed) 

• kiki “blister” (NK) > *KeXKO‘iTXe “pocks” 

• digy “bat” (since MK); in Coptic this word appears in manifold variants such as 
8 gin0X(i), sotoxeexoo, ^ex^oy, f eepea> etc. 

Examples of <$> > p: 

• miw “to be new” (since OK) > Demotic miy > C\0?TI “new”; additionally, from 
Demotic on we find bty > Coptic *6ppe, b ^6epi “new”. Cf. also Old Nubian Aipi- et 
var., modern Nobiin mirii “new” (Browne 1996: 118, Werner 1997: 368 ). 

146 Vycichl (1988: 84b). The Nubian form is taken from Khajjl (1996: 65). 

147 Behrens (1984/85: 160 and 1 63 ), Vycichl (1988: 120). 

148 Wb III, nf.; cf. Meeks (1997: 41 and 45b). 



• hit “to rage” (NK) > HtJftjpT, b ^)OpT (verb in stative form), but also > Demotic hyt 
> sUJOEJT (adjective) 

• qii “hill” (since OK) > Demotic qr > Coptic s KpO, b XpO “shore” (Vycichl 1983: 

85) 

Some more possible examples are cited by Satzinger (1994a: 199). 

3 . 11.7 Egyptian <n> corresponding to Demotic-Coptic /!/ 

There are a few words in which older n seems to be represented as l from Demotic 0^49, 

e.g.: 

• nw.t “yarn, cord” (since MK) > S’^NAtTO “sail” 

• tin (NK) “bed” > (see Osing 1976a: 171) 

• ns “tongue” (since 0K) 1 5° > Demotic Is > s * b XAC (compare Arabic 0 LJ lisdn- 
“tongue”) 

• nq c .wt “sycamore figs” (since OK) > Demotic ilqw > 8 €\K(0, b €NKO?T (Osing 
1976a: note 93 o on p. 765-788) 

• hfnn.t (a reptile) (OK) > Demotic hfll.t > ^A^X^eXe “lizard” 

Three alternative explanations are possible: 

1) There was a sound change n > l under unknown conditions. 

2) l is original in these words and was merely written as <n> in the older periods. Seve- 
ral scholars (e.g. Edel 1955/64: I, § i3o; Vycichl 1990: nof.) prefer this assumption 
because of supposed Afroasiatic etymologies with l. This scenario is, however, hard 
to reconcile with the view that the grapheme <r> is the regular means of expressing 
/l/ (Es 3 § 3.11.1). For further considerations see Westendorf (1962: §§ 5of.). 

3) The correspondence Egyptian n - Demotic-Coptic l is actually the notation of a 
third sound different from the primary phonetic correlates of both <n> and <1> (thus 
Kammerzell 1995: XLIII f .). 

The development n > l by sonorant shift is discussed in § 3.16.4. 

3.11.8 Other exceptional developments 

There is slight evidence for an occasional sound change d> > n, cf. Osing (1976a: note 

964 on p. 777-780). 

For similar sound changes as a result of sonorant shift l®* § 3.16.4. 

1 49 On less certain evidence for the development /n/ > /l/ from Pre-Demotic times cf. 
Osing (1976a: note 884 on p. 732E). 

150 From the Old Kingdom, I know of writings with the biconsonantal sign <ns> only for 
which theoretically an alternative reading, like <rs>, could be postulated. However, 
from the Middle Kingdom on there are explicit writings containing the monoconso- 
nantal sign <n> (see Wb II, 320,12, Belegstellen). 


3.12 


Labials 


3.12.1 Overview 


I assume the following inventories of labial phonemes for three stages of the language: 




E®3®151 

<f> If/ 

<w> /w/ 

<m> /ml 


$ /pV (~ n) 

<b> /p/ ~ fbl 

H HI 

( 0 )V M 

J<\ /m/ 

Sahidic Coptic 

n/ P / 

<b> /P/ 

H /f / 

(0)7T /w/ 

J<\ /m/ 


There are five Egyptian graphemes for labial consonants: <f>, <h>, <p>, <in>, and <w>. For the 
latter three, all available evidence points to the sound values /p( h )/ (on the question of 
aspiration US’ § 3. a), /m/, and /w/ (see discussion on glides in § 5.9), respectively. The 
nature of <f> and <b> is somewhat less clear. 

3.12.2 <f> 

Systematic considerations have led Rossler (1971: 280) to assume that the sound written 
<f> was originally an emphatic bilabial plosive /p/. However, in lexical roots of Earlier 
Egyptian, <f> does not pattern with <h> (Kg’ §4.11.3) which supports the interpretation of 
<f> as a fricative (Kammerzell 1995: XLviii, 1998a: 38). This latter assumption can also be 
supported etymologically, cf. Kammerzell (1991b: i9of.). 

The regular Coptic equivalent of Egyptian <f> is the sound written which is one of the 
specific Coptic signs added to the Greek alphabet. The sign 4 is ultimately derived from 
the hieroglyphic monoconsonantal sign <f>. represents a labiodental (US’ §3.12.5) 
voiceless fricative /f/ which is how it is regularly rendered in Arabic. 

<f> is rarely employed for rendering Semitic loan words in I .ate Egyptian, 1 5 1 which agrees 
with its interpretation as /f/ (there was no HJ in Proto-Semitic). 

There is graphical variation <p> ~ <f> in the verb “to cook” psi ~fsi > s fl IC£ and perhaps 
in a few more words (cf. Edel 1955/64: I, § 114; Vernus 1987). For a possible explanation 
cf. Kammerzell (1992: 171C and 1998a: 37). 

3.12.3 <p> 

At the dental, palatal, and velar places of articulation, there were two voiceless stops 
each which appear to have been distinguished by the presence or absence of aspiration 
(US’ §3.2). The labial set of consonants is defective in this respect, and no contrast of 
this kind can be found here. Bohairic Coptic shows that the only voiceless labial stop 
belonged to the aspirate class: It is preserved as an aspirate d> /p h / when directly preced- 
ing the stressed vowel within a morpheme, as well as when directly preceding sonorants; 
in the remaining cases it is written H /p/, similarly to the other aspirate stops. 

151 Aside from a few cases where it renders Semitic /p /, see Hoch (1994: 401, 43o). 
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However, a marginal opposition between aspirate /p h / and non-aspirate JIT /p/ has begun 
to develop by Bohairic. First, the stop is written H even before a stressed vowel if a 
morpheme boundary intervenes. Thus, virtual phonological contrasts arise such as tl-HI 
“the house” — <j>HJ “leap”, or JUDO tf “the glory” — cj>COO'8’ “theirs”. Furthermore, the 
stop is written II before the stressed vowel if a consonant once intervened which was lost 
in Bohairic. I know only two such cases: b fIHpI /’peri/ “quail” < Egyptian p c r.t 
(p[V] ,<u rtV) and b 6JIHH /o'pep / (month name) < Egyptian ipip (i[V]p'iupV). This FI can in 
theory contrast with (I can only offer a near-minimal pair b ITHpi /'peri/ “quail” — ^ipi 
/'p h iri/ “to come forth”). Based on these examples, one could posit a phonological 
contrast IT /p/ — /p h / for Bohairic, which would however be of a very marginal 
nature.^ 3 If we take Greek loans into consideration, where it and $ are usually preserved 
as in the source language, the contrast will be much more evident. 

<p> is often not tolerated in direct contact with a dental stop and shifts to Coptic 6 /p/ or 
Off /w/, or is lost completely.^ This sound shift is almost obligatory for <p> preceding T: 

• ipd “bird” >*0)61 /opt/ 

• ${p “to load” > s C0TFI /'otp/ but in Bohairic 0 )BT /'opt/ with metathesis (attested only 
once) 

• ptr-s “look at it!” > Demotic ts ifijs) (presentative particle) (etymology by Shisha- 
Halfvy 1989: 427) 

• *sptw.t > s CT(l) /' sto/ “river bank” (Fecht i960: note 227 on p. 76) 

• spd.t “Sirius (star)” > s (TdJI)COTG /tap'sita/ et var .; cr» 9 i<; in Greek transcription 
(Cerny 1976: 192) 

• spdd “to prepare” > KIOfiTG f sopto/, b COBf 

• tp-dbn (place name) > TO'tFTOON /tu'ton/, Tepruvu; in Greek transcription (#sing 
1976a: note 829 on p. 7i3) 

But: pth (divine name) > <}i 9 a in Greek transcription, s nT& 2 . /'ptah/ 

This sound shift is attested but not obligatory for <p> following T : 

• stp “to choose” > s C(l)TII /'sotp/ 

• tp-n-iiw.t “animal” > S T6NH /tp'ne/ 

While Greek loan words are left unaffected by this development for the most part (cf. 
BAdJlTel “to harm”, Bohlig 1954: 47), there is a Bohairic rendering AGBTON for AGJITON 
(a coin) < Xejcrov (Crum 1989: 27). 

We can place this development into a wider context. According to the rules of consonant 
incompatibilities (US’ § 4.11), <p> could not co-occur with <k> and <q> in Earlier Egyptian. 
So there were already some restrictions for <p> to be part of a cluster of stops within a 

152 Another solution would be to assume that a reflex of Egyptian <}> and <‘> is still pre- 
sent in Bohairic although not expressed in writing. This is Hintze’s (1980: 59) solu- 
tion who interprets b nHpi as /p?e:iW and b GIIHII as /?op?e:p/. On this US’ § 3.4.2. 

153 This rule was first formulated by Steindorff (1894: 10), albeit in a somewhat more 
restricted fonn. 



morpheme. This tendency is greatly expanded by the Coptic restriction to combine ft with 
T, the latter being the primary successor of no less than four Egyptian stops (<t>, <d>, <t>, 

<d>). 

For rare cases of a development p > b outside this condition see Osing (1976a: note 461 
on p. 573) and W ard (1975). 

3 . 1*2.4 <b> in Egyptian 

In mutual Egypto-Semitic transcriptions, Egyptian <b> corresponds well to Semitic /b/ (cf. 
Hoch 1.994: 4oif., 43 i, 435). In Coptic, its principle representative is 6 which seems to 
render [p], more rarely [b] (Kg’ below). However, <b> regularly develops into ft /p/ in all 
Coptic dialects if it is the last consonant in a word and does not form part of a cluster in 
the Paleo-Coptic reconstruction: 

• hib (h[V]'iahV) “feast” > s J J £OIT /'hop/ 

• w c b (wfVpabV) “to be pure” (infinitive) > s OTTOn /'wop/ 
but: 

• hib fhaSbV) “to send” > s>b 2(D6 /hop/ 

• w f b.w ('wa c VbwV) “to be pure” (stative) > KJ'B’dAB /’wa:p/, bO'ffAB 

This is probably a case of word-final desonorization. We can assume that at a time subse- 
quent to the Paleo-Coptic stage the final vowels postulated for Paleo-Coptic disappeared 
after single consonants but were retained after consonant clusters. Any /b/ which 
happened to be word-final at that stage lost its sonority. When more word-final vowels 
were dropped later, the desonorization rule was no longer at work: 


Paleo-Coptic 

subsequent stage 

desonorization 

Coptic 

KK52I59HI 

■unraii 



HBHSHi 

ChaJbV) 

fhalbV) 

■KUSH 


Traces of the sound shift /b/ > /p/ can be found in writing from the New Kingdom on (cf. 
Ward 1975: 64E). Apart from these regular cases, there are a few additional examples of 
a shift <b> > n for which it is difficult to give rules. *54 

The fact that <b> could develop into /p/ is a good indication that <b> indeed originally 
noted a stop rather than a fricative as Coptic B is. 

Exceptionally, <b> can develop into /w/: 

• sb> “star” > ^lOtT /’siw/ 

• sbkw (divine name) > oooyo^ in Greek transcription (Vycichl 1983: 86) 


154 See Crum (1989: 27), Fecht (1985: note 8 on p. 88), Osing (1976a: note 614 on p. 
6i3f. and note 677 on p. 653), Ward (1975)- 




3.ia.5 


B in Coptic 


The primary phonetic value of the Coptic letter B was [fl], a voiced bilabial fricative. In 
Coptic, B patterns together with the sonorants in that it can form a syllable nucleus (C3T 
§ 5.10) and triggers an epenthetic vowel in Akhmimic in words such as 0'iff£lB£ “priest” 
< vfb (US’ § 5.8.2). 

Bohairic seems to have had the peculiarity that B was realized as a stop [b] in word-final 
position (this affects word-final b’s which had not already become /p/ by the desonoriza- 
tion rule discussed in the preceding section). The [b]-pronunciation is suggested by the 
fact that there is graphical alternation with FI in this position: 

• db f “seal” > *raXi)6€ /'to:fa/, b T 0 ) 6 ~T(l)FT Aop/ ftob] 

• qlb “to double” > S KC 06 /’kop/, b K 0 ) 6 ~KCDFl /'kop/ fkob] 

• m c bi “thirty” > S >\&AB, hjAcMl (*AdvB accidently not attested). 

• 4 b r “finger” > ®THHB£, ^THB (*THFI accidently not attested) 

I assume that Bohairic [b] is a phonetic archaism: /b/ usually shifted to /p/ but was 
preserved in Bohairic in word-final position. 

In the modern Late Coptic pronunciation, B is spoken /w/ in the beginning or middle of a 
word and /b/ at the end (Sobhy 191 5: 17, Vycichl 199a: 3 j ). In borrowings into Arabic, B is 
most commonly rendered as /b/ or as If /, sometimes also as /w/. (Arabic has /b/, III, /w/, 
but neither /p/ nor /p/; /v/ is absent in Classical Arabic, but some educated speakers use 
it in European borrowings into Egyptian Arabic.) 

However, some records about Late Coptic pronunciation traditions suggest that non-final 
B may have continued to be spoken as / p/ until a comparatively recent time. The Late 
Coptic transcriptions by Rochemonteix (1892) (on these KS 3 appendix 7), though being 
somewhat imprecise, are quite consistent in indicating a difference between four labial 
consonants: b (= lb /, for FI , d?, and word-final B), 6’ (probably = / p/, for word-initial and 
word-internal B), ou (= /w/, for (0)8’), and/ (= III, for ). 

This seems to be confirmed by Worrell's remarks about what he heard when, together with 
Vycichl, he recorded the traditional pronunciation of Coptic in the Upper- Egyptian 
village iz-Zinlya (KIP §2.2.1) (Worrell & Vycichl 1942: 324L): 

‘“The letter B is called beda or vgda [...]. The most common pronunciation is 
w, instead of which I think I have heard p, though Vycichl thinks not. [...] v 
undoubtedly occurs, e.g. in ekvok, KBCOK. Bilabial fricatives are as foreign 
to Arabic as the dentilabial v. Arabic influence would change P to w and not 
to v. Though the v remains unexplained, it is more probably derived from p 
than from w, and P is probably the original sound. [...] The letter ^ is called 
faj [...], and is pronounced f, not <|>, though at times I have thought I heard 

The bilabial nature of B seems to be confirmed by a sound rule of Sahidic according to 
which original <f> usually develops into B before 08 ’ / u/^SS I suggest that the normally 


155 I have no example to show how <f> developed before consonantal OTF /w/. 
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labiodental phoneme /f/ was pronounced as a bilabial [<j>] before the rounded vowel /u/, 
and this allophone [$] was written with the letter for the bilabial /p/ since both shared the 
same place of articulation. Although examples for this phenomenon are scarce since /u/ 
is a somewhat marginal phoneme in Coptic (tSP §5.3.2), I consider it certain because 
morphological alternations both in nouns and in verbs can be found: 

• The regular plural form of /'fpf/ (< hfiw) “snake” is s 2.SO*tri (probably /’hfuj/ 

pronounced as ['h«)»uj]) 1 5 6 . However, ^OB for the singular and for the plural are 

also encountered as rare by-forms due to analogical confusion. 

• When the verb s tl) l j€ /'ofo/ “to press” is expanded by the suffix pronoun -OTT /u/ 
“them”, the result is soBOTT (/'ofu/ = [’oijiu]) “to press them” (attested in Drescher 
1970: 110, line i 3 ). 

In addition to the development just described, the graphical opposition between B and ^ is 
neutralized to a considerable degree in many Coptic texts, especially Fayyumic and non- 
literary Sahidic . 4 57 A detailed investigation into this phenomenon would be desirable. 


3.i 3 Early consonant losses and related phenomena affecting 

<>>, < j > » <W N and <r> 

3. ±3.1 General remarks 

Within the history of the Egyptian language, consonants were often lost completely. 
However this may be difficult to determine based on the Egyptian writings. On the one 
hand, the non-representation of consonants in writing is a legitimate phenomenon of the 
Egyptian scripts and need not necessarily indicate its loss in the spoken language 
(“defective writing”, US’ § 2.6.4). On the other hand, historical orthography can easily 
hide a loss that has actually taken place on the phonological level. If a phoneme was lost 
in Egyptian, this did not typically lead to the simple omission of the corresponding 
phonogram in writing. Rather, the phonogram was retained although it no longer had a 
clear phonetic correlate, and its use may in fact have been extended. The various 
possible relations between phonemes and graphemes make this topic diff icult to analyse 
for the earlier periods from which no transcriptions of Egyptian into other writing systems 
are extant. 


3. ±3.12 The orthographic shift <i> > <w> in word-final position 

Old Egyptian has numerous words terminating in -L Most of these words underwent 
graphic changes by the time of Middle Egyptian so that word-final i became rare then. In 

156 Not /-wi/, see Osing (1976a: note 159 on p. 487-490). 

157 See e.g. Crum & Winlock (1926: 242), Kahle (1954: I, 93f. and i36f.), Kasser (1989: 
76-78). 



a number of cases, word-final -i shifted to the newly fashioned letter -t (B^ § a. 6 . 3 ), 
which should probably be regarded as a mere graphical change. In other cases, -i shifted 
to -w which at first glance looks like a sound change and is interpreted as such e.g. by 
Edel (1959). To take an example, the Old Egyptian adjectival derivative suffix -i shifts 
to -i, whereas the suffix of the stative -i shifts to -w. In the cases in which the graphical 
shift - i > -tu takes place, there is no trace of a consonant left in the later transcriptions 
of Egyptian into other writing systems or in Coptic. 1 ^# For this reason I suggest that there 
was not really a sound change /j/ > /w/ but that both i and tu were lost in certain 
environments so that both graphemes became functionally exchangeable in these 
positions. To take an example, the 3 rd pers. sg. masc. stative form hbs.i “(he) is covered” 
fhabVsiV) is generally written hbs.tu from the Middle Kingdom on. I assume that the form 
had not changed into VhabVswV/ (or similarly) but was simply pronounced /'habVsV/ at 
that stage, the writing -w appearing only due to the fact that earlier spoken -tu was 
regularly lost in the same position. The Coptic equivalent is s ’ b 206C /'hops/. 

I am unable to explain why Old Egyptian -i could appear both as -i and as -tv in Middle 
Egyptian. 

Word-final <i> was retained in Middle Egyptian writing in two cases only: 

• The biconsonantal sign J <ti> (also written with additional phonetic complement <i> 

A r 

as p(j ) was sometimes preserved as such in Middle Egyptian, which certainly is a 
mere graphical phenomenon. The result was a virtual morphophonological variation 
in the personal endings of the Middle Egyptian stative -kw, -ti, -w as opposed to the 
“regular” fonns -hi, -ti, -i of Old Egyptian. *59 

Note, however, that some cases of Old Egyptian -ti could also be replaced by <-tw>, 
e.g. the passive marker (Old Egyptian) -ti > (Middle Egyptian) -tw. 

• If <i> directly followed a stressed vowel, it could not be replaced by <w>. It was obvi- 
ously preserved in pronunciation here, sometimes even until Coptic: hi “husband” > 
sgdkl, *mi (usually written im, graphical metathesis?) “give! (imperative)” > b A\oj. 

158 1) The 3 rd person masculine of the stative conjugation has a suffix Old Egyptian 
< 0 > ~ < 1 > > Middle Egyptian < 0 > ~ <w> in the singular, and Old Egyptian <w(i)> > 
Middle Egyptian <w> in the plural (cf. Allen 1984: 385C and Kammerzell 1990: 187). 
The difference in number is neutralized from I^ate Egyptian on. While most statives 
have no suffix at all in Coptic (and may be derived from the old singular form), a few 
verbs have -(0)“iT /w/ (e.g. /'hew/ from /'he/ “to fall”). If my reasoning is 
true, -/w/ must reflect the original plural ending in these verbs. 

2) In the New Kingdom, a new suffix pronoun of the 3 rd person plural -w appears 
which survives as -(OjV in Coptic. There are two proposals for its etymology: 
Vycichl (1953a: 387 and 1994: 2491.) connects it to the nominal plural ending -tu, 
whereas Edel (1959) derives it from the Old Egyptian adverbial ending -i. If my 
interpretation of the graphical shift <i> > <w> is correct, then Edel’s etymology 
would be phonetically impossible. 

159 If my view is correct, it is unneccessary to posit different vocalization patterns to 
account for the alternation in Middle Egyptian as Kammerzell (1991a: 190!.) does. 
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3. ±3. 3 Graphical change <w> > <y> between stressed vowel and 

consonant 

Schenkel (1962: 47-61) found a rule that <w> was usually written <y> from the 1st Interme- 
diate Period on in the succession stressed vowel — <w> — consonant.^ It is possible to 
assume that there was indeed a phonetic change /w / > /j/, hut we may also assume that 
both /w/ and /j/ were lost in this position, which led to an undifferentiated writing <y>. The 
latter hypothesis would account for the fact that, instead of <y>, there is frequently no 
consonant written here at all, unless this is assumed to be a case of defective writing. 

This sound shift seems to have led to morphophonological variation, which is, however, 
no longer visible in Coptic: 

• The infinitive of the frequent verb “to come” is written iw.t fiiwtV) in the Old King- 
dom but iy.t (perhaps for ’iitV) from the Middle Kingdom on. Coptic has /i/, b J. ±61 

• In the Heqanakhte letters from the early Middle Kingdom we find the writing hbsy.t 
(originally h[V]b'sVwtV, ?> h[V]b'sVtV) “concubine(?)” besides hbsw.t-j 
(h[V]b'sVwVtjV or h[V]bs[V]'wVtjV) “my concubine(?)” (example from Schenkel 
1997a: 3 ia). 

• In a literary text from the Middle Kingdom we find dp.t “boat” (originally 
*d[V]'pVwtV l6a , ?> d[Vj'pVtV) besides dpw.t-k “your boat” (d[V]'pVwVtkV or 
d[V)p'wVtkV) (example from Schenkel 1997a: 3i2). 

• The noun k?.t (which should accordingly be vocalized k[V]'>V[w]tV) “work” renders 
an adjectival derivation kiw.ti (k[V]’>VwVtjV or k[V]$'wVtjV) “worker” (attested 
since MK) (example from Vycichl 1938). 

US’ also § 3.14.2.5. 

3.i 3.4 Variation <w> ~ <i> in word-initial position 

A few words have variant writings w - ~ i- in word-initial position in Earlier Egyptian, 
e.g.: 

• it ~ wt “barley” (Edel 1955/64: § 144) > ^ICOT /'jot/, b lti)T 

• iihy ~ wihy “to be flooded”, not preserved in Coptic 

• The complex phonogram \J seems to have two sound values <ip> and <wp>. 

For further possible examples see Edel (1955/64: I, §144). The nature of this 
phenomenon is not clear. 

160 Schenkel formulates this rule in the framework of the traditional syllable structure 
rules: (“Intervokalisches w nach dem Tonvokal wird zu j”, p. 51). For additional 
remarks see Schenkel (1979: note 39 on p. 385 f.). 

161 Cf. Win and (1991: 377E) who, however, questions the etymological identity of iw.t 
and iy.t. Cf. further Allen (1984: note 124 on page 521). 

162 This word is accidently not attested with written -w- in the Old Kingdom, hut note 
the related noun dpw “boat” (Wb V 446E) of masculine gender. 



3. ±3. 5 


Variation <r> ~ <i> 


There is a group of words that show a variation <r> ~ <i> ~ 0 in Old Egyptian, most 
frequently in word-final position; the distribution of these writing variants seems so far 
unpredictable. 1 ^ 3 Some examples are: 

• iwr ~ iwi ~ iw “to conceive” > sQJCO 

• mrz.t (form from Roquet 1979: 487) ~ miz.t ~ mz.t “liver” > Old Coptic Ads. O^TC€ 

• zwr ~ zwi ~ zw “to drink” > s ’bC(D 

• zr.t ~ zLt “sheep” > Old Coptic CpO, in Greek transcription opo 1 ^ 

• dsr ~ ds “to be red” > s T(i)pUJ, ^OCOpUf (with metathesis) (Allen 1984: 615) 

• The Old Egyptian verb di “to control, to subdue” (Allen 1984: 566) is written dir ~ 
dilr ~ dii from the Middle Kingdom on from which time it is frequently confused in 
writing with dr “to remove” (Allen 1984: 547). The Coptic s > b f /'ti/ “to fight” is 
possibly related (Westendorf 1965/77: 219). 

Middle Egyptian frequently has a contaminated writing -<ri> which probably indicates 
that the alternation had been eliminated one way or another. We do not know what the 
spoken language had at this stage. The most common opinion holds that <r> represents the 
more ancient state and <i> was added later in writing to indicate the newly developed 
sound value (first Sethe 1899-1902: I, §241; accepted e.g. by Edel 1955/66: I, §128, 
Gardiner 1957: §279 and end of §20, Hodge 1977: 982, Kammerzell 1995: L, 
Westendorf 1962: §49). However this view is hard to reconcile with Coptic forms in 
which -r is preserved (CpO, TGQpUf). The loss of r in COD, ( 00 ), etc. might be of a later date. 
Muller (1909) adduces Afroasiatic etymologies to show that i is original in these words. 
His argumentation is not compelling, either. 

Consider the fact that in the well-known root bnr ~ bni ~ bn “to be sweet” the first 
variety does not conform to the rules of root compatibility for Earlier Egyptian (US’ 
§ 4.11). This indicates that r cannot be original at least in this word; r is either a later 
development or a hypercorrect writing. This root was studied by Schenkel (1965) who 
states that the first writings as bnr appear as late as Dynasty 12 (cf. further Vycichl 1990: 
59f ., 217 on a possible etymological connection of this root to Berber). 

3.i3.6 Early loss of o>? 

For a possible early loss of <?> OS' § 4.8.7. 


1 63 On this phenomenon in general see Edel (1955/1964: I, § 128), Roquet (1979: 444- 
454), Allen (1984: 29). 

164 See Vycichl (1988: 195). On this word cf. also Behrens (1984/85: 167). 
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3.14 Consonant losses by the time of Coptic 

3.14.1 General remarks 

As was explained in § 3 .i 3 .i, consonantal losses are often difficult to detect based on the 
Egyptian writing alone. The most trustworthy sources for consonantal loss are representa- 
tions in foreign writing systems, including Coptic. In this section, I give a summary 
description indicating which Egyptian consonants were lost by the time of Coptic without 
discussing the exact chronological order of the particular sound developments. It is quite 
probable that the individual losses took place at different stages of the language. 

We observe that in the cuneiform attestations from the time of the New Kingdom, i.e. by 
the 14th and 1 3 th centuries bc, many consonants of the older language had already been 
lost although they were still written frequently (though no longer regularly) in contempo- 
rary Egyptian texts. The consonants are likewise missing in the Coptic equivalents of 
these words. Some examples: 


lost con- 
sonant 

word in older Egyptian 
writing 

word in cuneiform 
transcription 

word in Sahidic 

Coptic 

<i> 

ph.fi “might” 

(mi-in-)pa~ah-ta(-re~a ) l(> 5 

Old Coptic n&.2T6 | 

<y> 

mky.t “north wind” 

(ni-im)ma-he-e i<>(i 

U2H 

<J> 

hi.t “front” 

( pa-re-a-ma-)hu-u l(/ 7 

s.b^H 

<w> 

i(w)nw “Heliopolis (city)” 

a-na l( & 

s,b(0H 

<r> 

tUt “good” 

( pa-ha-am-)na-ta ~ 
{pa-ha-)na-te l( *) 

s no-irre, b Novf 

<t> 

ip.t “Luxor” 


in the month name 

s (ndOone, b (ndO(oni 


Judging from evidence like this, it seems an appropriate generalization that most 
consonants that are found lost in Coptic were already absent in Egyptian at the time of 
the New Kingdom. However, the limited number of early transcriptions does not allow us 
to establish the rules in detail. Due to the graphical problems indicated, it is difficult to 
determine how long before the New Kingdom the losses took place. It will suffice to 
mention that, e.g. as far as the date of the loss of the phonological equivalent of <t> is 
concerned, opinions vary from the New Kingdom (Czermak 1931/34: 202) to the time of 
the invention of hieroglyphs (Lacau 1970b: 63 ). 


165 Albricht (1946a: 16). 

166 Edel (1954: 32 ) 

167 Edel (1980: 20-22). 

168 Edel (1994a: II, 371). 

169 Albricht (1946: i7f .). 
17a Albricht (1946a: 9). 
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Some scholars assume that the consonants were not lost immediately but rather passed 
through an intermediate glottalic articulation, or even that they were never lost but were 
always retained as glottalic sounds which however failed to be written in Egyptian, 
Coptic, or in any other writing system into which Egyptian was transcribed (thus e.g. 
Osing 1980b: 947; Loprieno 1995: 38 , 44-46, 49C and note 38 on p. 247). On this US’ 
§§ 3.4.2 and 5.2.3.I. 

Unless indicated differently, all Egyptian words mentioned in the following sections are 
attested from the Old Kingdom on. 

3 . ±4. 2 Loss of the glides <>>, <j>, and <w> 

3.14.3.1 General remarks 

I assume that the original sound value of all three <j>-signs (<i>, <y>, <i’>) was /)/ (US’ 
§ 2.6.3.2). All of these consonants are preserved as /)/ or lost under apparently identical 
conditions. Furthermore, <1> is reflected in Coptic exactly as <j> is. This suggests that <1>, 
originally a liquid /r/ (OS 3 § 3 . 11 . 2 ), had completely conflated with <j> by the New 
Kingdom at the latest (cf. Westendorf 1962: § 22). Therefore <j> and < 1 > will usually he 
treated together in the following sections. The conditions for the preservation of <j>/ <1> as 
1)1 in Coptic are similar (although not identical) to the conditions under which <w> was 
preserved as /w/. 

MK late MK/ early NK Coptic 



From the New Kingdom on, <j>, <?> and <w> are frequently either omitted in writing or else 
written where they are unexpected etymologically (this is not true for <j>, <?>, <w> in word- 
initial position). This not only affects the monoconsonantal signs ^ <5>, P <i>,PP <y>, S!! 
<i>, and ~ 5 <w>, but also complex phonograms. Signs such as <tj>, 3-- <rw>, /’ <pl> 
and ’ <w>d> change their sound values and can be simply emloyed as <t>, <r>, <p>, and <wd> 
(but not <d>!) respectively from the New Kingdom on. 

To a much lesser degree, some of these effects can be observed as early as in the Old 
Kingdom (Edel 1955/64: I, §§ 43 " 45 )- 

The fact that <j>/ <>> could be lost or preserved depending on their position has led to 
morphophonological alternations in a few Coptic words: 

• ym “sea” (since NK), a borrowing from Semitic *yamm- (Hoch 1994: no. 52) > 
b €JO/\ /pm/ (j precedes stressed vowel), but ym.jw “seas (plural)” > kdw-AV&IO'iT 
/a'maju/ (/ precedes unstressed vowel) 
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• mi (?) “give! (imperative)” > b AOI, but in proclitic position 8 ’ b AA- (on the proclitic 
nature of Sahidic .MA- cf. Polotsky 1950: 76-79) 

• nh'i-n “some” (since NK)> 8 20£IN£ /'hojno/ “some”, but in proclitic position > 
S 2£N- /hon/ pluralic inde finite aiticle 

• qrj “to visit” (since NK) > s GO£l<\£ /'kiry’la/, but with following suffix pronoun > 
sGAWOMl)- /kia'lo:/. 

We can observe that morphophonological alternation is found only in late words which 
are first attested in the New Kingdom. The explanation seems to be that morphophono- 
logical alternation in more ancient words was eliminated early by analogical levelling. 

3 . 14. a. a Glide preceding the stressed vowel 

Glides which directly precede the stressed vowel are normally preserved in Coptic: 

• ihw (’lubwV) “Elephantine (toponym)” > S IH6 /'je[ 3 / 

• ih.t ('lahtV) “field” > *ei(i) 2 £ /'joha/, b K>2l 

• iih.fi (jMWbVtjV) “east” > *€l(£)BT /o’jPt/ ~ /'j(lt/, b (£)l£6T 

• ym “sea” (since New Kingdom, a borrowing from Semitic) > s £IOA/pm/, b IO>\ 

• ir.t (’jVrtV) “eye” > i l£ip£ /‘jira/ 

• itrw ( jatVrwV) “river” > s £IOOp /pr/, b IOp 

• di-t-msj- “to bring to birth” > s TA£CIO /truss p/, b 0 >\£CIO 

• iwn (ia'winV) “color” (since MK) > “ATTAM /a'wan /, b AO'<TAN 

• wid (’waldV) “green, blue” > /'wot/ 

• wn fwanV) “to open” > ^O'irtDN /'won/ 

• wn.t fwintV) “to hurry” > S 0 ' 8 *£IM£ /’wins/ 

• whi.t “oasis” > s 0 fi*A 2 £ /'waha/, b 01TA2, whence Greek oaon;, English oasis. 

• whm “to repeat” > s O‘ 5 ‘(l) 2 A /'wohrp/, b 0?r(l)2£A 

• twtw “image” > s T 0 fT(l 3 T Awot /, hOO'S’WT 

But <j>/<?> can also be lost. This concerns the following cases: 

1) In most verbs <j> / <l> is lost even before the stressed vowel: 

• itp (’latpV) “to load” > * 0)711 /'otp/, b 0)BT 

• iw(r) “to get pregnant” > *0K0 /'o:/ 

• ip “to count” > s ’ b 0)n /’op/ 

• ir.t “to do” > ^ipe Are/, b ipi 

An exception is i c .t “to wash” > *€1(1) /’jo/, b l(i)l 

The importance of the morphological category suggests that analogical levelling has 
taken place here. Fecht (i960: XI Vf.) provides a plausible explanation that many verbal 
forms of the suffix conjugation, which was very familiar to the older language before it 
became almost extinct in Coptic, had suffixal stress, /j/ would thus have been lost 
regularly here in pretonic position, whence the /j/-less variety was extended by analogy 
to forms bearing initial stress such as the infinitive. 
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2) <j> is usually lost before H (rule by Vycichl 4940: 87): 

• Hw.t (i[Y]'5uwtV) “cattle” conserved in s T6tt-H /tp'ne/, “animal” 

• ip.t ('iuptV) “number” > S HJIG /'epa/, b Hflf 

• irp (’iurpV)“wine” > s » b Hpn /erp/ 

An exception is tbw “Elephantine (name of a town)” > S IHB /'jeP /. Note also rmy.t “tear” 
(since Middle Kingdom) > s p«*\€IH /rqi'je/ (or/ym'je/?, /f'mje/?), but b Gp.MH 1 st me/. 

3) There are a few more cases for which I cannot offer an explanation, 1 7 1 e.g.: 

• Ipd “bird” > a 0)6T /’opt/ 

• if *? 3 “flesh” > s* b dv<| /'af/ 

• inr “stone” > “KflMG f ona/, hftJh I 

Note with divergence among the Coptic dialects: 

• i c h “moon” > B 002 fvh/, b IO 2 fph/ 

<w> is never lost before the stressed vowel. 1 ? 3 


171 Based on such cases, Kurt Sethe proposed that already in Earlier Egyptian <i> had 
two different sound values /]/ and /?/ which are still distinguished in Coptic stressed 
syllables. On this US’ § 2. 6.3. 2. Sethe’s solution fails to take into account the fact 
that undergoes the same irregular development. 

172 Reading after Frank Kammerzell (conventionally iwf). 

173 Several examples for the loss of w have been cited, but I do not consider them 
convincing: 

• i [wY “flesh” > While iwf is the conventional transcription, it seems 

certain now that the Egyptian word is to be transcribed if (Frank Kammerzell, 
publication being prepared). 

• i{w)nw “Heliopolis”, a-na in cuneiform transcription of the New Kingdom 
(Edel 1994a: II, 371) > (DM. Here the conventional transcription might be 
questioned as well. 

• iwr.ti (ifVJ'wVrVtiV) “to become pregnant (stative)” > sfGT; the loss of -w- is 
probably by analogy with the infinitive of the same verb: iwr fiawrV) > s (iXt). 

• wzs.t “urine” (since MK) > 8 IHJ. The semantic correspondence is good but the 
sound development is difficult in more than one respect (unexpected vowel 
class, no final -6). 

• rwi “to depart” > *^0. The vowel class seems to demand that - J u>- preceded the 
stressed vowel. But in a verb like this, there is a good probability that the 
sound shape was modified by analogy to other verbal forms. On this verb cf. 
also §3.14.2.4. 

• b 2S(t)T as compared with 3 2SO?T(UT “twenty”. Unfortunately the reading of the 
Egyptian numeral for “20” is unknown, so we do not know whether or not - w ~ is 
original in this word. 

• At a time when the subjunctive and the prospective tense had not yet been 
recognized as different verbal categories (for the recent state of affairs cf. 
Schenkel 1997a: 185!.), Westendorf (1963) had to postulate that -w- disap- 
peared in certain verbal forms when directly preceding the stressed vowel. 
This assumption is no longer necessary now. 
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3.14.2.3 Intervocalic glide following the stressed vowel 


A glide is usually retained if it directly follows the stressed vowel and another vowel 
follows: 

• w 4 ? (w[V]’dBV) “to be healthy” > s > b O' 3 ' 2 £dJ /u'caj/ 

• mr-jh.w (m[V]'ra-juhwV) “overseer of cattle” > a €AOI2 /a'lajh/ 

• n-i “to me” > s McM /'naj/, b NHI 

• hi “husband” > s ’ h 2&>l /'haj/ 

• hrw > hr'i “above” > ^Pdd /'hraj/, b 3pHI 

• zwntv > zjnw fzVjVnwV) “physician” > sc&GIN /'sajn/, hCHINI 

• si “back” > 8 ’ b C 0 l /'saj/ 

• sii “smell” > HITOI /'staj/, b COOI 

• biw “hill” (b[V]'5awV) (since MK) > BOOV /'Paw 

• fdw “four” (f[V]'dawV) > s > bt JTOO'(ir /'flaw/ 

• mw “water” ('mawV) > s AOO'tr /'maw/, b A( 20 r S‘ 

• nw “time” > /'naw/ 

• hrw “voice” > ^pOOff /'hraw/, b £)p(0O‘5* 

• swh.t (sawVhtV) “egg” > s COO‘8'2G /'sawha/, b C0>O?r2l 

However, for <W <j> there are several cases of loss which remain unexplained: 1 ^ 

• c i “big” ( ,l afV) > 3 > b -0 /'a/ (in Coptic found in compounds only) 

• mT.t (muiV'tV) “truth” > ®AG /'me/, b AHI /'mei/n 6 , a AHG /'mea/. 

• sbi (s[V]'b»V) “door” > /'sPe/ 

• ti “land” > s TO /'ta/, b 0O 

• tpi ‘‘what is above” > sTJTG /'tpe/ 

But also <w> can be lost after G (cf. Osinc 1976a: notes 90, 92 on p. 411-418): 

• mtrw (mVt'rVwV) “witness” > s AMTpG /qi[n]t're/, b AG€>PG 

Each of the adverbs r i ("VIV) and mini (m[V]i[V]'nV$V), both of which are attested from 
the early Middle Kingdom on (James 1962: 109-na), can mean “here” as well as “there”. 
Coptic has two successors each so that both functions are phonetically distinguished: 
s > b TdJ “here”, b AHAI “here”, but ^TH “there”, b ANH “there” (for < [ >>T1®’ §3.6.2). It is 
not clear how this difference developed. 


174 On this word see Osing (1976a: note 749 on p. 676) and Vycichl (1988: 33). It is 
preserved in the modern place name j li Faw , Upper Egypt. 

175 For more examples cf. Osing (1976a: notes 734E on p. 667-669). 

176 This is the reading suggested by comparison to Akhmimic, although the Bohairic 
writing alone would equally allow for a monosyllabic interpretation /'mej/ (cf. Osing 
1976a: note m2 on p. 439E and Loprieno 1994: 129). 
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3 . 14-3.4 Cluster of glides following the stressed vowel 

If a cluster of two glides directly follows the stressed vowel, only one of them is 
preserved in Coptic. Two different developments are possible for a cluster of two glides 
one of which is <w>. There appears to be no rule to predict which development applied/77 
and the Coptic dialects may show different developments. 

i) The first possibility is that Coptic has /w/, no matter whether <w> appears in the first 
or in the second position of the cluster in Egyptian. A good explanation would be 
that assimilation took place at some stage of the language: A 78 

• ir'i.w (j[V]'rujwV) “fellows” (?> j[V]'ruwwV) > s fpH 7 F /o'rew/, ^epHOV 

• giui (’gaJwV) “narrow”(?> gawwV) > XoCOOTT /'kiow/ 


177 Osing (1976a: a 8 - 3 o) assumes that the development is conditioned by the quality of 
vowels which he assumes to have intervened between both glides. His rules can be 
summarized as follows: 1) if one of the glides was -w-, then it was preserved if the 
intervening vowel was -a-, a) as an exception to this rule, the sequence -dwaw 
renders -Otri(€) ~ -<0I in Coptic; 3 ) if the intervening vowel was -i-, then j was 
preserved unless the stressed vowel of the word was i; 4) in all remaining cases 
(including the cases of intervening -it-), none of the consonants was preserved. 
Schenkel (1979) discusses Osing’s rules in detail and proposes some modifications 
(Schenkel 1979: 389). However, evidence for determining these intermediate vowels 
is weak; according to our reconstruction there were no such vowels at all. 

178 It should be noted that the frequent development of -Iw and -jtv > -(0)‘?T is hard to 
explain according to the traditional syllable structure rules. It is difficult to see 
here why word-final -fVw or -jVw was preserved as - 07 ? whereas word-final -Vw was 
generally lost. 

Sethe (1899-1902: 1 , § 1.61a) assumes that first the segments -fV- / -jV- were lost and 
then w came to directly follow the stressed vowel where it was regularly preserved. 
This, however, would be hard to reconcile with the relative chronology since 1) the 
loss of - iV - implies that <J> had already merged with <j> which must have been after 
the Middle Kingdom (t ® 5 §3.11.2), and 2) the loss of w in unstressed word-final 
syllables already seems to have taken place between the Old and the Middle 
Kingdoms (OS’ § 3.i3.2). 

Osing (1980b: 947) states the somewhat counterintuitive rule that there was a 
“Schwund von Alef, j, w im Auslaut einer Nachtonsilbe, sofem diese nicht auch mit 
Alef, j, w anlautet”. 

In an attempt to explain the plural form pCOO "tT “mouths” < ri. ui, Vtchichl (1955: 
264!.) tries another solution in assuming that the Egyptian plural ending was not -Vw 
but -a (as known in Semitic), so it was in direct contact with 1 and could trigger 
assimilation to w. Lambdin (1958: 188) follows his suggestion. However this does not 
explain the same phenomenon in non-plural forms such as THTT, SCDOTT, and fOTT. 
Vergote (1969: 89) suggests that ptOOTT goes back to *rai(lwu, thus placing the 
stressed vowel directly before -w. This form is not in agreement with the syllable 
structure rules. 
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• gwi fgawSV) “to push off ’*79 (?> gawwV) > HSWO'S' /'klow/, 

• tiw ftulwV) “wind” (?> ’tuwwV) > sTH'if /'tew/, ^OHO^T 

• tf.w flulwV) “to be taken” (stative) > s 2SH‘ir /'cew/, b (5H0Tf 

• djw fdijwV) “five” > s f0'5* /‘tiw/, b TIO?r 

2) Another possibility is that the first consonant survives in Coptic. Thus, if <w> is 
the first consonant, it is preserved: 

• nwi “to see” (niwSV) (since Middle Kingdom) 1 ® 0 (?> ’niwV) > S’hfl&.'fl’ /' naw/ 1 ® 1 

• huii fhawSV) “to be rotten” (?> 'hawV) > ^OOtT /'haw/, htyjOO'iT 

If <}> is the first consonant, it can be preserved or lost in Coptic, as is true for word-final 
<i>: 

• hJdw (h[V]'ka5wV) “magician” (? > h[V]'ka5V) > ^c^KO /ha'ka/, b <\XCl) 

• hfiy.w (h[V]f[V]'5aywV) “snakes” > ^BOTI /'hfiuj/ 

• sbi.w “disciple” > a ’ b C&0'?TI /'sjluj/ 

• ziw fzalwV) “beam of wood” (since Middle Kingdom) (?> zaSV) > s ’ b COf /‘saj/ 

• ziw fzVSwV) “Sais (town)” > /'saj/, /'sa/, attested as sa-a-a (probably to be 

interpreted \saja\ or similarly) in Neo-Assyrian cuneiform transcription (see Borger 
1996: 20) 

It can be noted that in several of these cases the type of the stressed vowel contradicts 
what is expected from the syllable structure rules. The stressed vowel seems to have 
followed the second consonant, judging from its vowel type, but it precedes the 
reflex of the second consonant in Coptic. This can be interpreted as a very early loss of 
the second component of the cluster which would have taken place before the syllable 
structure rules were at work (I®' § 4.8.7): fniwlV) > (niwV) > N<Vif; fzalwV) > (zalV) 
> COI. 


179 For this word see Osinc (1976a: 778). 

180 For reading and early attestations see Osinc (1976a: note 200 on p. 5o3f.) and 
Habachi (1985: 36, line 6). 

181 There is a transcription of a New Kingdom Egyptian proper name into Akkadian 
cuneiform from Bogazkoy in the following variants: pa-ri-ih na-PI, pa-ri-ih-na-a-PI, 
Bl-ri-ih-na-PI, Bl-ri-ih-na-a-PI, Pl-ri-ik-na-PI (see Edel 1994a: II, 364). The sign PI 
is usually read wa in Bogazkoy texts (Roster & Neu 1989: no. 317), but the last 
variety of this name proves that a reading pi is also possible here. H. Schafer (men- 
tioned by Ranke 1923: i33f.) identified his supposed reading pa/irihnawa with the 
rare Egyptian name pi-rh-nwi (lit.: “he who knows to see”), which was accepted by 
all subsequent scholars (e.g. Albricht 1946a: 18; Edel 1948: 16; Vercote 1973/83: 
lb, 93). If this be true, then we have an early cuneifonn transcription of the infinitive 
of the verb nwi > s N<ViT “to see”. na-(a)-wa is, however, difficult to reconcile with 
Coptic 8 N<Vif (Coptic \ points to older *i rather than to *a. Kg' § 5.5). I suggest that 
the sign PI can also be interpreted as pi in the renderings of this name. This would 
yield pa/i-ri-ih-na-(a)~pi which could be identified with *pi-rh-nfr (“he who knows 
well”), a name, however, which I have not yet found attested in Egyptian texts. 
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3) Some words are attested with both developments which may be distributed over 
different dialects: 

• smi.w “aliens” (s[V]'ma}wV) “aliens” (?> s[V]'malV) > Ktp\>\0€l /Jip'aj/, but (?> 
s[Y]'mawwV) > b O|GA^GX)V l82 

• giw (’galwV), the infinitive of the verb “to be narrow”, develops into s G(i)0'5' /'kiow/, 
whereas its participle (also to be vocalized as galwV) develops into s KO‘iTI /'kuj/ 
“nanow”. 1 ®® 

The pluralic adjective t i.w (“alwV) “great” is preserved as the final component of certain 
compounds as follows: 

• s pp-Cl)0?r /row/, fcOTp-COOff /uTow/, a pp-M /r'aj/, m €p-0'8‘l /o'ruj/^ “kings” 

• /hj’oj/, b 2>CMv-OI, “old men” 

• seiep-tDOT /jaTow/, N^p-cootr, «iep-(flotr “rivers” 

4) We have an irregular development in 

• rwi^S “to depart” > s \0 /'la/. It is unclear whether stress was originally on the first 
syllable (rawiV) or on the second (r[V]'waiV). The vowel class can be explained in 
both cases, but the loss of <w> is irregular in any case. 

5) If the cluster contains only <?> or <j>, then Coptic has /j/: 

• mJi (’maljV) “lion” > f muj/ 

• hi.t‘i-i (hVl'tujjV) “my heart” > ^THI /'htej/, 

The following example is similar, but /j/ is lost in Sahidic: 

• di-i “(he) is given (3rd pers. sg. masc. stative)” > di.w (<w> is only graphical, OS 3 

§ 3 . i 3.2): s TO Aa/, b TOI /'taj/, 'TOIG /'taja/, a TGIG /'teja/ 

3.14. a. j Preconsonantcd glide following the stressed vowel 

Glides preceding other glides have been discussed in the preceding section. 

It was discussed in § 3.i 3.3 that in the succession stressed vowel — <w> - consonant , <w> 
was usually written <y> from the 1 st Intermediate Period on. This explains why <w> in this 
position is not usually preserved in Coptic. But <j>, including <j> < <i>, is not preserved in 
Coptic either. So the general rule is that by the time of Coptic all glides were lost when 
directly following the stressed vowel and preceding a consonant. It is difficult to say 
whether the loss of all glides was contemporaneous or not. Some examples: 

• wih ('walh V) “to put” > ^OtTO^ t woh /, b 0'?T02. 

• bin fbainV) “bad” > 3 fi(!XDH /'(tan/, tylCDN 

• fi-t ffiltV) “to carry” > *- b 4l /'fi/ 


182 But b -dX)^ may also be a secondary development according to § 5.6.6.3. 

183 See Osinc (1976a: note 602 on p. 6o8f.) and Vycichl (1983: 73). For the divergent 
developments of <g> I® 3 § 3.7.6. 

184 The Mesokemic form from Mink (1995: 65). 

185 On this word see Osing (1976a: note 246 on p. 51 3). 
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• mhw.t (m[y)'huwtV) “north wind” (Old Kingdom) > (since Middle Egyptian) mhy.t 
> 1 >\2H /'mhe/ (or /rp'he/) 

• zwr fzawrV) “to drink” > *zyr l86 > s > b C(i) /'so/ 

• sndw.t (sVn'dawtV) “loincloth” (Old Kingdom) > (since Middle Egyptian) sndy.t > 
s UJNT(i) /Jp'to/, kffGMTiJt). This word is transcribed in an Aramaic text from Elephan- 
tine (southern Egypt) as KQ32? <snt?> (Couroyer 1954: 559) and also seems to have 
been borrowed into Greek as oiv5«v “linen; fine cloth” (cf. Fournet 1989: 73f.). 

There are exceptional cases in which <w> is retained, probably by analogical levelling: 

• hw.t fliiwtV) “to strike” > b 2J0^ (probably influenced by other verbal 

forms with a different stress pattern) 

• bw.t ('buwtV) “abomination” > *6HW. This is probably a nominal derivation (passive 
participle?) of the verb bwi “to abominate” (cf. Allen 1984: 569) 

3.14.2.6 Glide at a distance from the stressed vowel: pretonic 
<j> / <f> is always lost in pretonic position: 

• ink (ia'nakV) independent personal pronoun 1st pers. sg. > s ^d>MOK /a'nok/ 

• inm “skin” > b dvMO>\ /a'nom/ 

• ibdw “Ahydos (a town)” > 3 C6(l)T /a'(lot/ 

Exception: If in late compounds a stressed syllable loses stress secondarily, /j/ can move 
into an atonic syllable: itrw -} “big river” > s €l€P0 /ja'ro/, b l<\pO “Nile”, a compound of 
1) itiw “river, Nile” > ^lOOp / p:r/, b IOp “canal” and 2) c i “big” > s ’ b -0 /V. 

<w> can be preserved or lost in pretonic position. The conditions are not clear. Sometimes 
there is dialectal variation in Coptic. Cf. also § 5.8.4. Examples: 

• wmt (w(V)'matV) “to be thick” > s ’ b O‘S'AOT f wmat/ 

• wnw.t (w[V]’nawtV) “hour” > s > b 0'5'M0'(T /'wnu/ 

• ti-wnw.t (tVlV-w(V]'nawtV) “this hour = now” > S T£M0‘5’, ^fMOV 

• wdh (w[V]'tVhV) “fruit” (late only) > s >b0UT&.2» a £T&2 ( on this word DS 1 also 
§ 5-9-3) 

• r-iwd- “between” (since NK) > s ’ b 0?TTCl3- 

• di.t-wdi- “to rescue” (with following pronominal suffix) > s TOTTAO- /tu'co/, bTOTTAO- 

• di.t-w c b- “to cleanse” (with following pronominal suffix) > S TB60- /t^V, b T0‘5'60- 
/tu’Po/ 

• di.t-w{n)m- “to feed” (with following pronominal suffix) > 5 1 AA 0 ~ /tip'o/, b T£^/\0- 


186 Until the New Kingdom, this verb is never written with a monoconsonantal sign <w> 
or <y>; rather a biconsonantal sign <wr> is employed which was not abandoned to 
match the new pronunciation. The writing with <wr> is maintained even in Demotic. 
In Late Period hieroglyphic texts, writings with monoconsonantal signs such as <z>- 
<i> or <z>-d>-<w> are attested, but none with <y> (Wilson 1997: 81.1). 
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3 .i 4 -a -7 Glide at a distance from the stressed vowel: posttonic 

Glides separated from the stressed vowel by another glide are not discussed here but 
rather in § 3.14.2.4. 

If a glide is in posttonic position and has no contact with the stressed vowel, then the syl- 
lable structure rules predict that it must always be a component of a consonant cluster. 

1) If the glide is the second component of the cluster, it is always lost: 

• phi (pah?V) “to break” (since MK) > s n(D 2 /'poh/, **£ 0 X 5 

• hi-fi (MVTutjV) “heart” > ^HT /het/ 

• sn.fi fsinVtjV) “two (fem.)” > HINTG / spta/, ^CNOVf 

• hnzw fhanVzwV) divine name > ^(n&JUfOMC /pa'Jons / (month name) 

• smw fsimwV) “grass” > s * b CIA / sim / 

• smw (samwV) “summer” > s ’ b UJ(0iM /Join/ 

Late Egyptian had a suffix pronoun -w for the 3 rd person plural. According to the regular 
sound developments, this pronoun should have been preserved only when directly 
following the stressed vowel or when separated from it by a mere glide, as in 

• n-w fnVwV) “to them” > s (1&‘tf /'naw/, b (1(1)0 "Jr 

• hi.fi~w (hVJ'tujwV) “their heart” > ^TH'F /htew/, ^OHOT 
but not in cases like 

• m-w frinwV) “their name”. 

However the suffix pronoun -w was preserved in unstressed position by analogy ( s piM0"iT 
“their name” instead of expected *PIN). 

2) If the glide is the first component of the cluster, then <w> is always preserved and 
<j> is frequently so. There is a difference according to whether the preceding conso- 
nant was lost by the time of Coptic or not. 

If the preceding consonant was lost, the glide comes in direct contact with the stressed 
vowel. Therefore it preserves its consonantal nature in Coptic, however <j> is lost in the 
Sahidic dialect (on the phonological interpretation of the Bohairic forms KS 5 § 5.8. 6. 4):^ 

• trj.t > iri.w fjarVjjV) “(he) is done ( 3 rd pers. sg. masc. stative)” > s O /'ol, b,i 0I /’jj/, 
f 6J /'aj/ 

• mri.t “to love” fmirVjtV) > 3 AG /’me/, b AGI /'mej/ (or /'mei/?), a AGIG /'meja/ (or 
/ me:ja/?) 

• kli.t ( hiiVjtV) “to fall” > =26 /'he/, ^Gl /hej/ (or /hei/?), ^GGIG /'he:ja/ 

• r-prjl “temple” > s pFIG /fpej, ^GpcjiGI /ar'pVj/ (or /’ar'p h ei/?), a pFlGGIG /y'peija/. This 
word was borrowed into Egyptian Arabic as Ly 'birba (probably from Sahidic FlG-pnG 
“the temple” with definite article) and is preserved in the name tyGAGpdjGI > 

Sabir bay of a village in the Nile delta (probably from Bohairic) 1 ® 8 . The word 


187 For more examples of this kind see Osing (1976a: note 98 on p. 432L). 

188 See Timm (1984-1992: vol. 5, p. 2262!.) and Vycichl (1983: 176). 
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has likewise been borrowed into Old Nubian as AptIA£ — Ap<j>A£- “temple”. l8 9 

• 7 niwt (TnilVwtV) “to think” (since MK) > s ’ a A££?T£ /'me:wa/, 

• tbw.t (tabVwtV) “sandals” > s > a TOO?T£ /’ta:we/, b 0Q)O'<r[ (with irregular loss of <b>, 

C® 5 § 3.i6.6) 

If the preceding consonant was not lost, then it directly precedes the glide in Coptic. 
There is thus a tendency for the glide to be vocalized. <w> is preserved as a consonant in 
some dialects of Coptic, and vocalized to /u/ in others. <j> is always vocalized; however 
in most varieties of Coptic it does not develop into /i/ - as might be expected — , but it 
merges with /a/. Only in certain varieties of Lycopolitan is it indeed written I and thus 
kept distinct from the final vowel /a/ that is written £ here (Kg’ §§ 5.8.5, 5-8.6.7): 

• rsw.t (TVsVwtV) “dream” > s pACCT<r /Tasu/, a p££0‘S\ b pACO'<TI /Taswi/, f\££6l 

• mtw.t “poison” > NATO'S’ f matu/, ‘MSETOtf, b .A\A0O?ri /’matwi/, fy\£TBl 

• ph.wi “back” > ^HA^OTT /pahu/, ^A^Otf 

• snw.t “granary” > b U|£‘S’Nl /’J'ewni/ (with metathesis) 

• Izi.i > tzi-W (<w> is only graphical, Kg’ § 3 .i 3.2) “to be exalted (stative)” > l&AEI 
/’casi/, S A0££ /’cosa/ 

• mniw (’mVnViwV) “herdsman” > S AAN£ /’mana/, should be *AAMI in Lycopolitan 
which is accidently not attested 

As is true for <j> / <l> in contact with the stressed vowel, the glide may be missing without 
appearant rule: 

• hfiw “Schlange” (hafVlwV) > 3 * b ^0 t j /hof / 

• ssiw “Antilope” > s ’ b UfOUJ /'JoJ/ (borrowed as sO.su, into Neo-Assyrian) 

• n c i.i > n c i.w “to go (stative)” > s > b NA /'na/ 

3.14.3 Loss of <t> and <r> 

The conditions for the loss of <t> and <r> are basically identical. Instances of <!> which 
merged with <t> by palatal fronting (C3 3 § 3 . 9 . 7 ) are treated like original <t> with respect 
to loss. 

3.14.3.1 <t> / <r> preceding the stressed vowel 

<t> / <r> were preserved when a stressed vowel followed directly: 

• ntk (n[Y]'takV) “you” > s MTOK /lj'tak/, b N0OK 

• th.t (’tihtV) “to be drunk” > s f££ Aihe/, *>0131 

• Ini (TanjV) “where?” > sTCON /'ton/, b 0G)N 

• rm(. (TamfV) “man” > s p(D>\£ /Toma/, ^ptil/M 

• hr.t (h[V]TitV) “need” > *)p£ /Tire/, b 3p£ 


189 See Browne (1996: 20) and Roquet (1972: ±06-108). 



3.14. 3 . a Intervocalic <t> I <r> 

All cases discussed in this section concern t or r following the stressed vowel. It is 
possible that the rules are true for t and r preceding the stressed vowel as well. But the 
syllable structure rules do not allow us to reconstruct the syllabification of the pretonic 
section of any word, so I cannot adduce any evidence in favor of this claim or against it. 

<t> / <r> were lost in intervocalic position. This applies regardless to whether they are the 
last consonant in a word: 

• p.t (’pVtV) “sky” > s ne /'pel, *«$€ 

• n-l ('nitV) “to you (fern.)” > s > b M6 /! ne/ 

• hr.t (h[V]ntV) “need” > ^pe /Ti re/, b 3pe 

• zw.t (z[y]'watV) “wheat” > s ’ b CO’iTO /'swa/ 

• hr (’liarV) “face” > s,b 2,0 Ai i! 

• hqr (b[Y]'qarV) “to be hungry” > ^KO fhko/ 

or not : 1 ? 0 

• itrw ('jatVrwV) “river, Nile” > irw (alternative writing since Dynasty 1.8, Lacau 
1970c: 73) > seiOOp / p:r/, b lop 

• itrw “mile” (since MK: CT spell 466 = de Buck 1935-1961: V, 353f.) > ir (Late 
Period and Demotic, Erichsen 1954: 6), not attested in Coptic 

• ptr (NK) > pr (NK and later) “bandages”, not attested in Demotic and Coptic 1 ? 1 

• mtrX (’mVtVrtV) “noon” (since early NK) > s ^\66p£ /'mEira/, b ^\£pi 

• ir.t-f ( jVrVtfV) “his eye” > S £I^TH /'jatf/ ~ /'ja:tf/, b ldvT4 

• mri.t fmirVjtV) “to love” > /’me/, b ^\£l /'mEj/ (or/'mci/), a ^\£l£ t me p/ 

<t> is irregularly preserved in mtw.t (mVtVwtV) “poison” > 3 ^\<\TO'<T, b A(\60'<ri (perhaps 
by analogy to a status pronominalis like *mVt'wVt~, which, however, cannot be confirmed 
from Coptic). 

3.14.3.3 <t> / <r> in consonant clusters 

<t> / <r> were preserved as the first component of a consonant cluster: 

• ir./-/(’jVrVtfV) “his eye” > /'jatf/, 


190 According to the traditional syllable structure rules, <t> / <r> were believed to have 
been syllable-final in all these cases. It was then difficult to explain why <t> was 
lost here whereas it was preserved in cases like mtrw “witness” > AMTpe, where it 
was also considered syllable-final in the traditional theory and still is so in mine. 
Lacau (1970c) suggested an additional condition that t within the cluster -tr- was lost 
only when following a stressed vowel. 

191 For attestations see Caminos (1954: i36) and Westendorf (1981). The word seems to 
be a loan from a Semitic root Vptl “to twist; string, cord”, cf. Caminos (1954: i36), 
Hoch (1994: no. 158), Meeks D997: 41). 
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• mtrw (mVt'rVwV) “witness” > s >\NTp£ /rp[n]t're/, k>\£0p£ 

• htp fhatpV) “to be content” (since MK) > /'hotp/ 

• ir.t (' jirtV) “to do” > ^ipE /'ire/, b ipi 

• itrw (’jatVrwV) “river, Nile” > sCIOOp /'jo: r/, b I0p 

They were lost, however, as the second component of a cluster: 

• ir.t (’jirtV) “to do” > ^ipE /'ire/, b ipi 

• mwt (’mawtV) “to die” > s ’ b .A\0?T /'mu/ 

• rml ('ramt V) “man” > rmt > s p(tXM£ /'roma/, b p(DAl 

• zbl (zabtV) “to laugh” > zbt > s C(!)fi£ /'sops/, 

• shn.t (’sahVntV) “to command” (since MK) > /'sahna/, b £&.2NJ 

• nfr (’nafrV) “good” > s J10tf<J£ /'nufa/, b H07Tqi 

• sntr (’sanVtrV) “incense” > sCONTE /'sonta/, b £OMf 

A possible explanation for this loss would be that at a certain stage of the language 
progressive assimilation took place in consonant clusters, e.g.: (’jirtV) = /'jirt( h )V/ > 
/ jirr V / > /'ire/. 

3.14.3.4 <t> / <r> in unstressed word-initial position 

<t> is always preserved in unstressed word-initial position: 

• twtw (t[V]'watwV) “image” > s TO'i5'COT /'twot/, ^OOVCOT 

• tmiy.t (tVm'lVytV) “mat” (since MK) > S TAH /'tme/, b €M\H 

The same is also true for <r> in most words: 

• r-prjd (r[V]-'pVrVjtV) “temple” > s pJl£ /r'pe/, b £pcJ>£| 

• nny.t “tear” (since MK) > s pM£IH /fm'je/ (or /np'je/?), b £p.*AH 

But in three very common words <r> was lost: 

• r (r[V}-, proclitic) “to, from, than” > s * b £- /a/- (some scholars assume that the prepo- 
sition should be read ir rather than r, e.g. Edel 1955/64: §760) 

• rh (r[V]h[V]-, proclitic) “can” > s.byj- /J/. 

• rdi.t “to give” > s ’bf /'ti/ 

3.14.3.5 Mojphophonological alternations and analogical levelling 

Conditioned phonetic developments as described in the preceding sections could lead to 
morphophonological alternations if a consonant was lost in some forms of the verb and 
preserved in other forms of the same verb. Cf.: 

• hqr (h[V]'qarV) “to become hungry” > ^KO /'hko/ 

• hqr.w ('haqVrwV) ( stative of the same verb) > ^OK£p /'hakar/ 

However, alternations like these were eliminated by analogical levelling in most verbs. 
<t> and <r> were either irregularly conserved in all forms: 



• ivmt (wJVJ'matV) “to become thick” * s > b O'S’MOT /'wmot/ 

• wmt.w fwamVtwV) ( stative of the same verb) > s O'ffO>\(li)T /'womt/, hO'CTO^T 

• mr (’mVrV) “to bind” t s ’ b >\0?Fp /'mur/ 

• mr.u> ('murwV) ( stative of the same verb ) > s ’ b AHp /'mer/ 

• sni (sanlV) (> snt) “to quarrel” * s ’ f> ttJtt)NT /'Jont/ 

• 'sni.M (sanVlwV) (> snl.io) ( stative of the same verb) > sb U|ONT /'/ant/ 

• ?sr (’>asrV) “to roast” / 'Kopuj /'orj/ “to be scorched; to be cold” (with metathesis) 

• fsr.w (’IsVrwV) ( stative of the same verb) > s opU[ /Sr// (with metathesis) 

or they were irregularly eliminated in all forms: 

• hpr fhaprV) “to become” > MtJOJne /'Jopa/, bUfttllf 

• hpr.w ('hapVrwV) ( stative of the same verb) t ^JJOOn /'Jo:p/, Wyofl 

• zwr fzawrV) “to drink” > s > b C(i) /'so/ 

• zwr-f fzawVrfV) “to drink it” * TOOq /'saif/, b COq 

The Coptic dialects sometimes disagree in their choice of development: 

• sht fsahtV) “to weave” > ^0(0^1, s C 0 O 26 (regular) vs. (by analogy) 

• sht.w fsahVtwV) ( stative of the same verb) > b CH^)l (by analogy) vs. 3 Cd> 2 T (regular) 

In the verb mwt “to die, (late also:) to kill”, both alternatives came to split into two 
distinct Coptic verbs: 

1) 3 >\0?f /'mu/ “to die”, and 2) S A 0 ' 8 , 0 ‘ 8 T /'mu:t/ “to kill”. 

This is easy to understand: Transitive verbs frequently make use of the status pronomi- 
nalis of the infinitive (infinitive before pronominal object suffixes) in which final -t had 
to be retained regularly, and thus analogy favored the preservation of -t in the base form 
of the infinitive as well where it should have been otherwise lost. This analogy is less 
evident for an intransitive verb. 1 ? 3 

Similarly, the verb rht “to wash, to mill textiles” (since MK) split into two verbs s pC 026 
(stative s p& 2 £) " 1 ° wash” vs. s piJ)2T (stative S P& 2 ^) “ 1 ° pound”. The regular phonetic 
developments should have produced a verb * a p(t)2£ (stative s p&2T). 

Just as for verbs, there can be morphophonological alternation in nouns, e.g.: 

• dr.t fdartV) “hand” > *rfop€ /'tore/, b T0)pi 

• 4 r.t -/('darVriV) “his hand” > 3 TOOTq /'toitf/, b TOiq 

• nXs (nairV) “god” > s N 0 fTTe /'nuts/, b N 07 Tf 

• ntr.u> (n[Y]'turwV) “gods” > s €NTHp A/ter/ 

or analogical levelling as in: 

• sr.t “nose” it E UI& / r Ja./, hyi&l 

• sr.f-^“his nose” > s ’ b UJ&MT l | /'Jantf/ (with irregular intrusive -M-) 


192 On the development of mwt see Till (1937: i 33 f.) and Vycichl (1957b: nf.). 
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3.14.3.6 Possible cases of an irregular preservation of <t> 

As we saw, t was usually lost in Coptic when it was the last consonant in a word. This loss 
is already evidenced by Egyptian transcriptions into cuneiform of the New Kingdom. In 
Egyptian texts from the same time, word-final <t> is not strictly omitted in all of these 
cases. Rather <t> may be freely written or omitted at the end of almost any word and has 
thus ceazed to be a reliable phonogram at that time. However, new graphical means 
developed to clearly express t that was still spoken (group writing, US’ §5.4.2). Ward 
(1985: 333-335) c i tes a few nouns in which Late Egyptian shows “unambiguous” writings 
of this type for word-final - 1 in native words in which this sound probably should have 
disappeared. If his interpretation is correct, this would indicate that these words had 
irregularly preserved -t. 

There is evidence for this phenomenon from later periods only in the names of two god- 
desses, if the Greek transcriptions can be trusted: mw.t > Greek Mou 9 , also preserved in 
the Coptic place name ri£T€-AO'ST (Vycichl 1983: 165), and n.t > Greek Nqi8. It must be 
taken into consideration that the Egyptian writings of both goddesses are somewhat diffi- 
cult to interpret, so perhaps -t was not actually the last consonant in these words. 

If -t was indeed irregularly preserved here, this might be the result of an archaizing 
“book-pronunciation” of these divine names; they would then be comparable to the mots 
savants of the Romance languages. 

3.14.3.7 Possible cases of an irregular loss or preservation of <r> 

The word hrw “day” > ^OOTf /ho:w/, ^egOO'iT /a'how/, ^OOtfe /horwo/ presents difficul- 
ties. In the Egyptian fonn, r may have either preceded the stressed vowel (h[Y]'rawV) or 
followed it ('har[V]wV). Sethe (1899-1902: I, §§ 160a and 289) chooses the first solution 
which agrees with the quality of the Coptic stressed vowel according to the syllable 
structure rules. This might also explain why Bohairic has a prosthetic £-. However, both 
the quantity of the Coptic stressed vowel 1 ^ and the loss of <r> can only be explained 
by the second solution which was preferred by Lacau (1902: 201-206) and all subsequent 
scholars (e.g. Fecht i960: 177; Vycichl 1983: 3i7f.). 

There are two more expressions in which -r- is lost irregularly: 

• ih r-k “what is to you?; why do you (...)?” (since NK) > b A.£X)-K /a'xok/, but S A.2P0-K 
/ah'rok/ with regular preservation of -r-. 

• hr-f u so says he” > ^^l /'haf/ (Osing 1976a: note 496 on p. 583f.) 

It is difficult to assume that the reason for this loss is the neighborhood of 2 / as Fecht 
(i960: 29) argues. As Vycichl (1988: a 3 ) rightly remarks, there are a large number of 
Coptic words in which p is preserved in contact with 2 / 2 ). 
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The vowel must be long as is evidenced by the epenthetic final -6 in Akhmimic, Kg* 
§ 5 - 8 - 2 - 
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Many verbal tense formations of Coptic are etymologically derived from a combination 
of a form of the verb ir.t ( jirtV) “to do” - which in isolation becomes s €ipe /'ira/, Upl- 
and the infinitive of the main verb. When the forms of ir.t became proclitic tense prefixes 
by the time of Coptic, -r- was preserved or lost under unknown conditions. The picture has 
been obscured by analogical levelling, and interdialectal as well as intradialectal 
variation is frequent. Cf.: 

Loss of -T-: 

• iii-i “I did” > 8 ^ b dvl- (i st pers. sg. perfect I prefix) 

Retention of -r-: 

• hr irj. “use(s) to do” > 3>b U}&p€~, “g&pc- (prenominal aorist prefix) 

• i.ir\-l “you (fem.) do” > ^pe-, ’^A.pe- (and pers. sg. fem. present II prefix) 

Variation: 

• i.iri “do(es)” > ®€pe-, b &p£-, ®&p€- ~ d^.- 1 94 (prenominal present II prefix) 

• iri-L “you [fem.] did” > s &- ~ &p — &p£-, b &p€-, ~ 6 k p- 1 9S (and pers. sg. fem. 

perfect I prefix) 

• hr ii\-i “I use to do” > ®£&pi- (ist pers. sg. aorist prefix) 

• di.t iri-i “to cause that I do” > ^p^-, N>pi-, a T&- “that I do” (i st pers. sg. causative 

infinitive prefix) 

There are rare, uncertain cases in which <r> may have been replaced by /j/ instead of 
having been lost completely: 

• hqr.ti “to be hungry (stative)” > ^KOEIT /'hkojt/. This may however be a secondary 
creation based on the infinitive of this verb, s > b ^KO, which had lost <r> regularly. 

• qrs.t “burial” > S K&(E)IC€ /'kajsa/ (but this should perhaps rather be read /ka'isa/, 

ICS 3 § 5-6.6.2). 

3.14.4 Loss <d> 

As a rule, <d> and <d> are not lost: 

• ibd “month” > "CfiOT /a'Pot/, b dv60T 

• !pd “bird” > *0)61 A>Pt/ 

• hd “silver” > /'hat/ 

• hnd “to tread” > ^(DNT /'hont/, b £X0NT “to approach” 

• sd “tail” > /'sat/ 

• dmd “to join” > s ’ b TftlMT /'tomt/ 

The only exception to this rule is the very common verb dd (’dadV) “to say” > 8 > b S0) f co / 
and its derivation sdd.t fsidVdtV) “to tell” (attested since Middle Kingdom) > 

/'Jaca/. These examples are not enough for us to assume a conditioned sound loss of <d>; 


194 On the forms see Polotsky (1 960: 419). 

195 On the forms see Polotsky (i960: 414L). 



rather they must simply be regarded as irregular verbs. It is interesting to see that the 
verb dd has an allomorph dt (written <ddt> and similarly) in Late Egyptian (Win and 1992: 
47)- 

3.14.5 Loss <n> 

In a few cases <n> is lost, sometimes with compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel. The examples are comparatively few, and a rule is not evident. Some examples are 
the following: 

• tnln “way” > s AO£IT /'mijt/, b JM.0JT 

• nh'i-n “some” (since NK)> /'hojno/ “some”, in proclitic position > 

/han/ pluralic indefinite article 

• nt'i relative pronoun > s > b £T~€T£ 

• dnj.t “portion” (since NK) > s TO€ /'taa/, ^TOI 

• The status pronominalis of znf “to pass” (> sCJNE, b CIMI) is S C&AT-~CNT-, b C£M- 

• The verb qni “to become fat” (> S KNN£, b K£NI) forms a stative KKilO‘5 - in Sahidic 
(but KENKOOTT in Bohairic). 

Certain Egyptian writings 1 ?? suggest that the loss of -n could already have taken place by 
the New Kingdom, as was the case for most other consonantal losses. However, the place 
name hw.t-nn-nzw (written hi-ni-in-si in Neo-Assyrian transcription, 7th century bc) lost 
its second n as late as the mid of the 1st millennium bc (written avooit; by Herodotos, 
Coptic ^NHC) (cf. Peust 199a: ia3f.). 

The word itn “sun” forms part of the Queen’s name mry.t-itn which is attested in 
cuneiform transcriptions of the time of the New Kingdom as ma-ja-tu ~ ma-ja-a-ti. 1 ^ It is 
unclear whether -n was actually lost in this noun, or whether the final vowel is an attempt 
to transcribe a syllabic sonorant /i>/ of Egyptian. 

The possessive prefix pl-n “belonging to” (attested since NK) loses its -n by the time of 
Coptic: 3 I1&, However this seems to be a late generalization of a loss which was not 
originally appropriate in all environments. Consider the proper name pi-n-ls.t, lit. “who 
belongs to Isis”, which can still be written pl-n-ls.t (beside pl-h.t) in Demotic and is 
transcribed as 7tav-T|oi<; beside 7ta-t|oiq into Greek. The Coptic form of this name is 
rid«.HC€. (On this name see Luddeckens & Thissen i98off.: 354.) I assume that -n- was reg- 
ularly preserved here preceding the noun ls.t > HC£ which had a vocalic onset in Later 
Egyptian, whereas the -n-less form n<\ was introduced into this name only by analogy. 

The 3rd pers. pi. pronominal suffix -sn was confused with the 3rd pers. sg. fern, suffix -s 


196 For more examples see Osing (1976: note 534 on p. 592L) and Vycichl (1990: 220L). 

197 See C apart & Gardiner & van de Walle (1936: 180), Erman (^ 933: § 47), Westendorf 
(1966: 147L). 

198 Albright (1987: 191), von Soden (1952: 432 ). 
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especially in I-ate Egyptian, and sometimes already in the Middle Kingdom. i 99 This 
confusion was perhaps due to a phonetically conditioned loss of -n. Ultimately, -sn was 
replaced by a new suffix pronoun -ui (Coptic -0?T). However traces of -sn seem to have 
been preserved in -C€ ~ -COTT, a rare allomorph of -O’iT in Sahidic (cf. Till 1926: 127-130 
and Vycichl 1983: i83). 

On a late weakening or loss of Ini in certain varieties of Coptic US’ § 5-7-2. 

3.14.6 Loss of <m> 

Ixtss of <m> is rare, conditions for it are unknown. Examples: 

• mr-ih.w “overseer (of) cattle” > 8 €<\OI2 /a'bjh/ “shepherd” 

• sm.t “to go” > s .bUje /'Je/ 

• hm “rudder” > ^l€ 

• The word nrism “spleen” > s NO€l(lj /'noij/, b NltilU| shows loss of both n and m. 

For more possible cases cf. Osing (1976a: 472 and note 785 on p. 688-690). 

3.14.7 Loss of <h> and <h> 

h is generally preserved in Coptic. However h (not h.) is lost in Sahidic when directly 
following an (original) aspirate stop, whereas it is always preserved in Bohairic (US’ 
§ 3.2.4). 

There are several examples of a loss of h. under other conditions. The basic rule seems to 
be that h, is lost in word onset position before unstressed \ in Bohairic. 300 It is possible 
that h, was first voiced to f and then took part in the regular loss of this sound in Coptic. 
However Egyptian writings with c < h are not attested. It should be noted that the vowel 
quality of \ itself ultimately results from the former neighborhood of h ( US’ § 5.8.4). 
Examples: 

• htr “span of horses; couple” > ^dsTpe vs. b &6p€ 

• hw.t-hr “Hathor (divine name)” > 8 2&©(t)p vs. b &©(I)p (name of the 3rd month of the 
Coptic year, l® 1 appendix 6) 

In a few more words, h is lost irregularly especially in Akhmimic and Sahidic: 

• nh-d-t (since OK) ~ ndh.t (since MK) “tooth” (on this word see Bardinet 1990: 27-48) 

> s N&A 2 € ~ M&AAG, a Mee&e, b HAA21 

• 8 <\'5 , (i), “dkO’iT, “and”, a derivation from the verb wih “to put; to add” 

• s O€I.*\€, a dw€lA€, b (2)(DI.A[ “hook”, a derivation from kim “to catch fish” 301 


199 Cf. Kroeber (1970: 32 - 35 ). 

200 See Fecht (1.985: 92L), Vergote (1973/83: lb, §281), Sethe (1925: 53), and Vycichl 
( 1990: i 36 ). 

201 See Osing (1976a: note 553 on p. 598) and Vycichl (1983: 155). 
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3.14-8 Development of compounds 


We saw that t and r are always lost as the last consonant in a word. However, this loss 
may be suppressed in certain compounds: 

• nb.t-hw.t “Nephthys (divine name)” > is attested as ve^&oq in Greek transcription 

and as in Old Coptic 

• nfi- t-jr'i “the most beautiful” (female proper name) is attested as na-ap-te-ra' xo 3 in 
cuneiform transcription of the NK 

• nfr-hr “with beautiful face (male proper name)” is attested as ve^epwg in Greek 
transcription and as JieBep^O in Coptic (Loddeckens & Thissen i98off.: 64a ). 

• hw.t-hrw “Hathor (divine name)” > b <\0(t)p (name of the 3rd month of the 

Coptic year, 03 3 appendix 6) 

I assume that in these compounds the final vowel of the first component was elided at an 
early time (for this elision 03 3 § 5.8.6, 6. 2. 2. 4), so that t / r was followed by a consonant 
and consequently retained according to the rule discussed in § 3.i 4-3.3. 

The noun pr “house” is found in numerous compounds, especially place names. The -r is 
sometimes lost and sometimes retained in these compounds, no clear rule being visible. 

-r lost: 

• pr-bist.t “house of Bastet (goddess)”, a place name > b ITO'5'BdkCf 

• pr-nb “house of gold”, a place name > niNOTTB 

-t retained: 

• pr-i “great house” > s fT-ppo, kfT-OTTpo “Pharaoh, the king” (IT reinterpreted as 
definite article) 

• *pr-p$-nlr “house of the god”, a place name > liepilNO'0'T€ 

For these and more examples see Bedford (1963) and Gardiner (1947: II, *2o6f.). Red- 
ford (1963: 122) remarks that some of the names which retain the r are late formations 
from a time when the general loss of word-final -r had already taken place. He therefore 
suggests that the forms without -r reflect the normal development while the retention of -r 
is caused by an archaizing book-pronunciation of the same word pr. It is difficult to judge 
whether such a scenario is possible. The noun pr preceded by the definite article (pi-pr) is 
transcribed as pi-pa-ru in an Egyptian-cuneiform glossary of the New Kingdom (Edel 
1975: 15). If Redford’s suggestion is correct, then pi-pa-ru must likewise have been an 
archaizing book-pronunciation ( mot savant). This is difficult to accept since the definite 
article is a feature of the modem, non-archaizing language of the New Kingdom. Another 
proposal is made by Fecht (1960: 83f.). He assumes that there was not only a single word 
pr, but that different derivations from one root were hidden behind a uniform writing. 
According to Fecht, one of these forms lost -r, while another {prf?, prw?) retained it. 


202 Edel (1994a: II, 363 ). -r- in nfr.t is missing in the transcription and was perhaps 
pronounced as a syllabic f which could not be rendered in the cuneiform script. 
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3.15 Long consonants 


In Semitic languages such as Arabic, Biblical Hebrew, and Ga'az, long consonants 
(traditionally called geminate consonants) occur but are not normally indicated in writ- 
ing. They are expressed by a single consonant letter. 303 By analogy, scholars generally 
assume that geminates might have existed in Egyptian hut are nevertheless not recogniz- 
able in the Egyptian script (cf. e.g. Vycichl 1988: x, xxvii). Some scholars have tried to 
prove the existence of geminate consonants based on Coptic vocalism (US 3 § 4.8.6). Note 
also the fact that one of two identical consonants can be omitted in writing if they meet 
at a morpheme boundary (occasionally even at a word boundary), e.g. nht “to be strong” + 
.ti (stative ending and pers. sg.) > nhtti ~ nhti) (see Erman 1920; Gardiner 1957: § 62 
and p. 422). 

At the present state of knowledge, it is impossible to decide whether or not phonologi- 
cally long consonants should be assumed for Pre-Coptic Egyptian. 

In Coptic, there is no indication that long consonants existed within a morpheme. 
Original sequences of two identical consonants were frequently simplified: 

• inn “we” > s » b ANON /anon/ in stressed position, but AN /an/ 3 °4 in unstressed 
position (rui > n), 

• nt'i tw-i (relative particle + conjugational prefix 1st pers. sg.) > /oti /- (tt > t) 

• pss.t “half’ > ®nAU|£ /’pajv, b $AUH (si > *ss > s) 

• to sow it” > S'kAT-H f satf/ {it > *tt > t) 

• 3 A0ffT- /cut-/ “ao” + S -TH Ae/ “5” > 3 AOTTH /cute/ “25” 

Long consonants from Semitic loan words have usually been simplified as well (tf^ ap- 
pendix 5). However, an original long consonant could occasionally be substituted by a se- 
quence nasal + consonant (cf. Hintze 1958: 29L); e.g. Semitic *tVppVh “apple” (Arabic 
ijtujffhh) > Late Egyptian dph. > Coptic 8 2SJM1£2 ~ AHfT£2, b A£AdJ£2 “apple”. 

Syllabic sonorants preceding a vowel are written double in Coptic. This phenomenon 
should not however be confused with long consonants ( US’ § 5.10.3). 

Coptic does admit two identical consonants at a (synchronic) morpheme boundary, cf .: 

• s n-naxy /’ ppoj/ “the division” 

• s T-TO- /'tta/ (besides TO-) “to demand (status pronominalis)”, from T- (causative 
prefix) + f “to give” 


203 In Hebrew or Arabic texts provided with punctuation marks, consonant length can be 
indicated by a specific diacritic (called dages in Hebrew, tasdld in Arabic). 

204 Aside from ANN which is sporadically found in old manuscripts, cf. Funk (1.991: 14). 
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Assimilation and dissimilation of consonants 


3.i6 

Assimilations of consonants are on the whole not very frequent in Egyptian, or at least 
they are not frequently reflected in writing. Egyptian is an inflecting language, so if two 
consonants were in direct contact within a certain verbal or nominal form, they could 
very well be separated by a vowel in other forms of the paradigm. If there was a reason for 
assimilation in the first case, it would have been disfavored by the existence of related 
forms in which assimilation could not take place. 

3.i6.± n > m before labials 

Original n develops into m in direct contact before labials. The assimilation seems to be 
regular within a morpheme, but examples are scarce: 

• inbi “dumb” > s A\no /ip'pj/ (Bohairic has £60) 

• nbi “spindle” > S A\H<M /rp'paj/, b A\fidJ (Osing 1976a: note 98a on p. 782-786) 

• mp.t “year” > s p<MJI£ /'rampa/, bpOAJII 

As a result, the sequences Nil and KA are uncommon in Coptic unless a morpheme 
boundary intervenes. 

This assimilation is not regular across a morpheme boundary. However the final -N of 
some proclitic elements may develop into -A before a labial . ao 5 
Assimilation is common (obligatory at least in Sahidic) for instance with: 

• the definite plural article S N- 

• the preposition S N- “in, to, from; (attributive marker)” 

• the preposition ®2N- “in” 

• the negation S N- “not” 

• the verb ®0N- “to find (status nominalis)” 

However it is absent for instance in: 

• the indefinite plural article 

• the preposition S 2 SJN- “from” 

• the negation S AN- “there is not” 

There is variation with the conjugational prefix 1st pers. pi. B TN- “we”: S TN-A£ ~ TA-A£ 
“we love”, s TN-ni£T£'8*£ ~ TA-m£T£V£ “we believe”. 

The labials that cause assimilation are n, A; in Bohairic also 6; but not OTT. No 
assimilation takes place before A filling the syllable nucleus: S A-AH££ /rp'meso/ '“the 
interests” (for *N-AH££), but 8 N-A^OC> 2 , /mp'b:h/ “the fights” (cf. Till 1951: 65-67). 

There are also indications that <q> could provoke an assimilation n > m at a Pre-Coptic 
stage. I have concluded from this that <q> frequently expressed a labiovelar stop /k w / (or 
similarly), 0^* §3.7.4. 


205 The topic has not yet been researched in detail. Cf. the remarks by Ernstedt (1986: 
106-108), Shisha-Halevy (1986: 160 with note 27), Till (1955: § 35 and 1961: § 14). 
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Intervening 2 does not necessarily block the assimilation, cf. a >\-2>V£ (for *N-2AG) “in 
forty” (see Vycichl 1984: 733). I have suggested in § 3.5.2 that the graphical clusters M 2 
and J \<1 may have been realized as single nasals with breathy voice ([n], [m]) rather than 
as sequences of nasal + [h]. 

3.16.2 The change m > n by analogy 

While n frequently assimilates to a following labial, m is not normally affected by a 
following consonant in its place of articulation 5106 , cf.: 

• s ATO /qiW, b >\0O “presence” < mtr 

• SOTTCMVTG /'womto/ “fortification tower” < wmt.t. 

• s > b tyO^M ao 7 /' Jbmt/ “three” < hmtw 

The Egyptian preposition m “in” (in the status nominalis) seems to be a counterexample. 
It frequently alternates in writing with the preposition n “to” from the New Kingdom on 
(cf. Erman 1933: §§ 47, 205, 599, 6 o 3 ), and both prepositions have merged into a single 
preposition M {JK before labials) in Coptic. I assume however that this merger was 
phonetically justified only before labials, which was a common environment since 
prepositions often preceded the masculine definite article pi (IT in Coptic). When both 
prepositions became indistinguishable here, this morphological merger was generalized 
to all other environments. So the change m > n is not a phonetic process (as is held e.g. 
by Vergote 1945: io 3 ) but a development by analogy. 

The shift m > n also affected some compounds formed with the preposition m, e.g. m- c 
“in the arm of = near, at, with”, written mdj ~ ndj in Late Egyptian > s ’ b NT£-. 

There are several fossilized proper names in which the preposition m was preserved as 
/m/ into the Late Period: 

• iyi-m.-ktp “coming in peace”, rendered as ymhwt~?mhwt in Aramaic (Vittmann 
1989a: 226), as ymht in Phoenician (Vittmann 1989b: 94), and as ifiov 9 (r|(;) in Greek 
(Loddeckens & Thissen i98off.: I, 55) 

• imn-rn-hi-t “Amun (god) is in front”, rendered as agfi£vegTi(q) in Greek (Osinc 1976a: 
3 44 ) 

• wih-ib-r c -ai-ih-t “Apries (king) is in the horizon”, rendered as whp/mhy ~ whprymhy 
in Aramaic (Vittmann 1.989a: 226) 

• mntw-m-hi-t “Month (god) is in front”, rendered as fiovtogt](<;) in Greek (Loddeckens 
& Thissen 1980!!.: I, 597) 

• hr-m-ih.t “Horus (god) is in the horizon”, rendered as kar-ma-ki, ha-ar-ma-hi-i 1 et 
var. in Neo- Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian cuneiform (Edel 1.980: 37-40), as hrmhy in 
Aramaic (Vittmann 1.989a: 228), and as apga^i(<;) in Greek (Vycichl 1983: 307) 

206 However rare writing variants with -MT- instead of -J\ T- can be found in Coptic, see 
Ernstedt (1986: 108). 

207 On the writing UJOA\MT which is more common in Sahidic C 2 P § 3.17.1. 
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• hr-m-hb “Horus (god) is in the feast”, rendered as apfia(i^) in Greek (Loddeckens & 
Thissen i98off.: I, 812) 

• hfi-m-wis.t “who has risen in Thebes”, rendered as ha-a-ma-as-si ~ ha-a-mas-si in 

cuneiform of the time of the New Kingdom (Albright 1946a: 10), 90 ® as xctgoi<; ~ 
Xogoiq ~ ~ X°Kf l0vl< s Greek (Albright 1946a: 10, Vycichl 1988: 519). 

3.±6.3 Merger nw > m by dental dissimilation 

In some words, the sequence /nw/ conflated into /m/. Such cases have been collected by 

Lacau (1970a) 2 ° 9 ; some examples are: 

• n-wn (n[V]-'wan) (since OK) “there is not” > mn (since NK) > s ’ b XAON /in'on/ 

• mn-wt.t (r[V]n[V]n-'wattV) (name of a goddess) > Greek transcription eppotnn;, 
preserved in the Coptic month name s rt&.-p.A\0?T£ /par'muta/, b cf)d<.-pAO?r£M . An 
exceptional by-form JI&.-PN 03 T 6 in which the merger did not apply is attested once 
(Westendorf 1965/77: 151). 

• Ainu; 210 fhalVnwV) “wave” (since NK) > ^OGfA /'hojm/, ^(OIAl “wave” 

• hnnws* lx fhanVnwV-sV) (early New Kingdom) “mosquito” > hums (since New 
Kingdom) > s ’ b iyoAA£C /'Jalmas/. This word seems to have been borrowed into 
Ancient Greek as k»v«y “gnat, mosquito” (<*'kDnDms), cf. Pierce (1971: 104). 

• kinw (k[V]'>anwV) (Old Kingdom) “garden” > kim (since NK) > s ’ b ( 5 C 0 A /'klom/. In 
Semitic there is a wide-spread root krm “vineyard” (e.g. Hebrew □“ID “vineyard”, 
Arabic harm- “vineyard, grapes”). The Egyptian word could not have been 
borrowed from Semitic, nor could both be inherited from Proto-Afroasiatic, as is 
generally assumed (e.g. by Vycichl ±983: 34of.). Rather the Semitic word must have 
been borrowed from Egyptian at a time when the sound change nw > m had already 
taken place but <J> still had the value /r/. Akkadian kardnu “wine”, however, may be 
genetically related to Egyptian kjnw. 

• din.w (dV'lanwV) (OK) “young people” > dim (since MK) > S ACDA /’com/ 
“generation” (Bohairic has £( 003 * /'cow/ with irregular -0'S*; perhaps -n- was lost 
early here) 

The following observations can be made: 

1) Writings with m first appear in the Middle Kingdom and more regularly in the New 

208 Cuneiform m renders both [m] and [w]; here we have to assume that it renders a 
sequence -mw-. 

209 Cf. also Osing (1976a: note 678 on p. 653E). 

210 Also written without <J>. But < 1 > must be part of the phonological structure of the 

word since it left a trace as (£)! both in the singular ^OEIA, and in the plural 

of the noun (differently Osing 1976a: note 1025 on pp. 8 o 3 f .). 

211 Lacau (1970a: 52) argues rightly that the reading haws preferred by Wb III 290,2!. 
fails to explain A. The syllable structure of this word is, however, abnormal; perhaps 
-s is to be regarded as a suffix (Lacau ibid.) which is metrically irrelevant. 
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Kingdom. We conclude that the sound change took place approximately at the time 
of the Middle Kingdom, but historical orthography conserved the older writing <nw> 
for a while, especially in the divine name mn-wt.t. 

2) The sound change took place before w was lost according to the rules discussed in 
§3.14.2.7. 

3 ) In addition to the group /nw/, one of the consonants nor/ was present in the word. 

If neither n or / was present, the merger did not apply, cf. words like the following 
(all attested from the OK on): iwnw “Heliopolis (city)” > s C0N; hmnw “eight” > 
HtjAOTTN, hUfAHII; hnw “interior” > ^OTTN, b 30 ?Til; zwnw “Arzt” > HAeiN, b CHINf; 
'snw.t “granary” > (with metathesis) hUJCSTU. 

4) The consonants n and w were in direct contact. Otherwise the merger did not apply, 
cf. nwi “to see” (since Middle Kingdom) 213 > s,b M&?r. It should be noted that our 
explanation only works if the new syllable structure rules are accepted. Based on 
the traditional rules, /n/ and /w/ would not be in direct contact in hinw , hnnws , kinw, 
and dJn.w. a1 ^ 

We conclude that around the time of the Middle Kingdom /nw/ merged into /m/ if another 
/n/ or < 1 > 111 was present in the same word. This process is a mutual assimilation (/nw/ > 
/m/) and a dissimilation (/n/ changes its place of articulation due to the presence of 
another dental sonorant) at the same time. 

Two difficult words remain in which a development nw > m has been proposed: 

• hn.t (reading somewhat ambiguous) “pelican” > Coptic b 2AH~2H-^H ~ 2 '^H 
“pelican”. The semantic similarity seems striking. However the change nw > m 
assumed here by Lacau (1970a: 50L) makes it necessary to suppose a consonant w 
which is not clearly obvious from the Egyptian writing. Furthermore, final -H of 
Coptic seems to presuppose a second unwritten consonant (Vycichl 1983: 299 
transcribes the word as hnww.t). 

• hnw.t “bowl” (since OK) > * 20^6 (etymology by Osing 1976a: note 822 on p. 710). 
There is no additional n or / in this word to cause dissimilation, nor are n and w in 
direct contact (according to my syllable structure rules). If the etymology is valid, I 
have to assume a spontaneous sound change n > m which is not related to the cases 
discussed in this section. 

Sethe (1899/1902: I, § 228) suggests a graphical explanation for the phenomenon. He 
assumes that the grapheme <n> had an alternative phonographic value /m/ in addition to 
/nl. This solution, which was accepted by Czermak (1931/34: 25) and Albright (1946b: 
320), raises serious difficulties: 1) Not only one but several n-graphemes would then have 

212 For reading and early attestations see Osinc (1976a: note 200 on p. 5o3f.) and 
Habachi (1985: 36 , line 6). 

213 In discussing the development of hinw, Lacau (1970a: 53L) feels that n and w ought 
to he in direct contact and admits that this is problematic based on the traditional 
syllable structure rules. 
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to be considered polyphonic (. — , O , 4'4' )• 2) As I have shown, m only develops in a 
well-defined phonetic environment. 3) The negation n is not affected in isolation (> N) 
but only in composition with following wn (> AAON). Sethe’s approach was rejected by 
Vercote (1945: 104) and can no longer be accepted nowadays. 

3.16.4 Sonorant shift 

3 . 16. 4.1 General remarks 

A sonorant is not infrequently shifted when there is another sonorant in the same word. 
Sonorants in this sense are <m>, <n>, <r> (/r/ and /l/), <b> /p/, but not /j/ and /w/. In the 
following sections, I cite some illustrative examples. More examples can be found in 
Lacau (1922), Osing (3976a: note 419 on p. 549f. and note 556 on p. 598f.), and Vycichl 
(1990: 112). 

Exact rules are hard to provide. The developments sometimes go in opposite directions, 
e.g. in the neighborhood of m, n may develop into r but r may also develop into n. The first 
process can be called nasal dissimilation, the second one nasal assimilation. The only 
strict rule, basically recognized already by Lacau (1922), seems to be that the nasal 
sequence /nm/ was never preserved as such when these segments were in direct contact 
with one another. 

For possible examples of a shift n > l without the presence of another sonorant tE§ = ’ 
§ 3.11.7. 

However, most sonorants are left unchanged in the presence of other sonorants, e.g.: 

• ibnw “alum” > KJfiN I'ofynl, hfltiBGfl 

• in-rn “who?” > s ’ b NJA /'nim/ 

• mi-nj “here” > b .*\N<M /'mnaj/ 

• mnd “breast” > b AJ10T /'mnot/ 

• mry.t “harbor” > s .A\p(i) /'mro/, ^€A(6)fKt) 

• mtr.t “noon” > s AGGpG /’me:ra/, b -N\Gpi 

• nbw “gold” > s ’ b NO'iTfi /’nup/ 

• nmt.t “step” > s NOATG /’namta/, tytO-AV-f “strength” 

• rmt “man” > s p(iW\G /'roma/, b p(0Al 

3.16.4.2 n > r in the neighborhood of m 

• iwn'i-mntw (place name) > s pAONT /f’mont/et var. (US 3 appendix 9) 

• inhmn (a fruit) >(?) ®2P^^M /hf'man/, b (2)Gp>V^rt “pomegranate”. The words for 
“pomegranate” in Semitic languages (e.g. Arabic rumman-, Akkadian lurmu) 
likewise seem close to the Coptic form, so 2P-^<\N may be directly borrowed from 
Semitic or at least influenced by it. Cf. Hoch (3 994: no. 12). 

• The late proper name pl-i.di-iwn-mw.t-f is transcribed in Greek as TiexeappouSou 
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(Greek genitive case) (Loddeckens &Thissen i98o£f.: I, 324). iwn-mw.t- f itself is a 
divine name attested from the OK on. 

• pi-n-imn-htp.w (month name) > s nds.pA20Tn /panp'hitp/ (OS’ appendix 6) 

• mns.t “yellow color”, cf. 3 ’ b AHpuj /'merj/ “red, yellow” 

• nmkw “poor” > Demotic nmh “free” > s pA 2 £ /np'he/, kp£A2£, f A£A2H “free” 

• rmny.t (a square measure) > s p£pAH /rar’me/ (with metathesis) 

3.16.4.3 r > n in the neighborhood of m 

• Egyptian *rm (Dynasty 18) “with” > Late Egyptian irm “with” > vop (= /nom/ or 
similarly) in a Greek transcription from 202/iBC; Coptic b N£A /nam /. 21 4 

3.16.4.4 n > l in the neighborhood of m 

• mnh “wax” > s A 07 fA 2 1 ' mulh/, 

• nhm “to shout” > *A2HA /)'hem/, k£A2£A 

• hnk.l “braided lock of hair”, cf. s '**2(i)AK /'hoik/ “to plait” 

• hnm “to smell” > “UJfDAA /'Jolip/, kUJUJAEA 

• hnm “to wrap”, cf. s KAOA /'klom/, b X<VOA “crown” (Osinc 1976a: note 686 on p. 655) 

Note that <n> can also be a rendering of /!/, at least in Later Egyptian (Bif § 3.11.7). 

3.16.4.5 n > l in the neighborhood of n 

• m c nn “a kind of cord” > S A<\MJM ~ AdtAAIM ~ AdkAlA 

• nnw “primeval water” is preserved in Coptic as s,b MO‘?TM /'nun/ “abyss”. Vycichl 
( 1972) suggests that the modern name of the river Nile is also related to this root. 
This is the common name of the river in Greek sources (NelAo^, first attested in 
Hesiod, 8th century bc), which then spread into the other European languages and 
into Arabic (nil). However in Egyptian and Coptic the usual name of the Nile was 
not nnw but itrw or itrw ( > ( > s GI£po /jo'ro/), at least in the written language. 

3.16.4.6 m > fin the neighborhood of n 

• mn.t “swallow” > s&HNG /'j}eno/, b 6HMI~6tpi 

• mn.t “crucible” > bfiJMI /'pini/ 


214 This preposition is discussed by Edel (1967: 67-73). In Dynasty 18 only the extended 
form rm-n is attested which, according to Edel, is still preserved in Coptic as a AN 
with loss of the first consonant. The other cited forms are derived from the shorter 
variant rm. In Sahidic both AM (?< rm-n) and MA (< rm) are attested. On vop see 
Pestman (1977: no. 11, lines 3 and 6); for the date of the text see Vandorpe (1986: 
3 oo). 
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hw.t-nm( l ) “to sleep” > /hi'nep/, but b 2 INJ.A\ /hi 'nim / ai 5 


3.16.4.7 > m in the neighborhood of n 

• nb “any, every” > S NLA /nim /, but b Nl6£N with obscure suffix -£N 

• Lb-nlr (place name), transcribed as s/zab-nu-u-ti in Neo-Assyrian (Borger 1996: 21) 
and as Se(lewwog in Greek, > ^G-MNOfiT /cam'nut/, hAG-ASNOfl’t. The modern Arabic 
name is Samannud. 

3.16.4.8 n > l / r in the neighborhood of ft 

• inb “to include (by a wall)” > Demotic irb (Osing 1976a: note 63o on p. 6aif.) 

• bnw “to disappear” > Demotic bl , s ’ b Bti)(\. /'Pol/ “to loosen” (Osing 1976a: note 687 
on p. 624) 

• bnd (kind of garment) > sfl&AOT /pa'bt/ (Osing 1976a: note 83i on p. 7i3, Wilson 
1997: 3ai) 

• nb i “spindle” > a <\.6£l /I’Pej/; but without dissimilation and, with irregular II, 

s .A\ndJ (Osinc 1976a: note 980 on p. 782-786) 

• nbi “to burn” (since OK) > Demotic Ibj > S <U6£ /'Hpa/ “to rage” (etymology by 
Kammerzell 1994a: 33) 

• nsb “to lick” (since OK) > b &&IICI /'lapsi/ “to bite” (cf. also Arabic lasaba “to 
sting, to bite”, lasiba “to lick”) 

3.16.4.9 r > n in the neighborhood of r 

• In Bohairic, the prefix of the negative imperative .ASIIGp- /ippar-/ (< m jri.w) is 
replaced by >MIGN- when preceding the prefix opG- /'tra-/ of the “causative 
infinitive” (Mallon 1956: 125, for exceptions see Polotsky 1984: 63). 

3.16.4.10 m > f and p > m in the neighborhood of r / / 

• mrkbt “chariot” (from Semitic, US 3 appendix 5) > s 6£pGG(l)0‘5‘T ~ 6p©00‘8T, 
b BGpG©CG03TC 

• Semitic *mVnsar- > *mVssar- (e.g. Hebrew “saw”) > s ’ b B&tyO up /pa'Jur/ 

“saw” 

• Semitic *basal “onion” > Demotic mdl > s,b AN£(l)?v /rp'col/ “onion” 


215 It is disputed whether the second element should be read nm or nm < in Egyptian (cf. 
Hoch 1994: no. 249 and ^uack 1996: 510). If the reading without c is correct, which 
is also supported by the absence of vowel doubling in Sahidic, the word may well be 
a loan from the Semitic root fnwm “(to) sleep”. For the vowel difference in the 
Coptic dialect forms d” § 5.6.3. 1. 
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3.16.411 Variant developments 

Different varieties of Egyptian occasionally show different sonorant shifts in the same 
word: 

• mn.t “swallow” develops to BHN€ /’Pena/ in Sahidic but to Bipi /’piri/ (besides 6HN1) 
in Bohairic 

• hnm.t “well (of water)” > ^Ottfie /'honfW, but /'halma/ 

• The verb hnm “to unite” is attested in Late Period writings which suggest that it 
could be pronounced hnb on the one hand and fir(m) on the other. 216 This verb is not 
preserved in Coptic. 

3.16.5 Palatal assimilation 

Former s (including <z>) frequently develops into a palatal sibilant UJ /J/ in Coptic by 
assimilation to another palatal in the word. The phenomenon is discussed in detail by 
Sethe (1899-1902: I, § 272). The principal rules are the following: 

s usually becomes UJ if there is another UJ ( < s) somewhere in the same word: 

• zsn (originally perhaps zssn* 1 7) “lotos” > ktJClXtJ€N /’Jo Jon/ 

• ssd “window” > ^OtTUJT /'Juft/, attJCOUJT 

• smsi “to serve” > s ’ a UJAUJ£ /'JipJo/, b UJG>\Uf I 

• ss?u> “antelope” > s > b UJOUJ /JoJ/ (borrowed as sasu into Neo-Assyrian) 

An unexplained exception is sis “nomad” > s ’ a UJCOC /’Jos/ “herdsman” 

A palatal sibilant UJ which is derived from h causes assimilation in Bohairic only: 

• hsf “to repulse” > 3 t(0WJ t J /'so Jf/ (with metathesis), ^(UC'J, ^UJCOUJtf “to despise” 

• s e nh “to nourish” > s Cd^MUJ /'sa:nj/, a (A<Mig P: sa:nx/, b UJ&.NUJ /’JanJ/ 

• sfhw “seven” > ^A.UJ'J /'sajf/, ^UJ^UJ'J (metathesis in all dialects) 

• shw “gall” > s ciuje /’si Jo/, a cige, Ng&gji 

There is no assimilation in wsh “to be large” > s^OTCOUJC /' wojs/ (with metathesis), 
'WCDCg. 

If an original palatal stop (i.e. ( 5/21 < 4 / 1 ) follows somewhere in the same word, s is 
assimilated, though not always in all dialects: 

• msdr “ear” > b >\ddtjA /'majc/, J A\£UJA£ ( 3 XAdA.£, a A££A£ have lost 5) 

• Demotic sd “locust” > ^^UfAC /’Jee/, a CA£ 

• sdd “to talk” > HtJ<\A£ /'Jaco/, b Cd^AI 

• stni “to distinguish” > 'MJOANG /’Jocno/, a UJ&AN£, b tOGNl “to consider” 

If it precedes, there is no assimilation: 

• fzt “to lift” > sa AJC£ /'ciso/, heici 

216 See Vittmann (1980, especially note 3 on p. 76) and Zauzich (1975)- 

217 It is not clear whether zssn is an early form of zsn or whether it is another word. 
OsiNc (1976a: note 1262 on p. 851) opts for the latter possibility. 
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A palatal stop derived from g / k (d” § 3.9.4) has an even less palatalizing effect. It can 
only affect 5 in direct contact: 

• sg “stupid” > s COG /'sold/, b COA, KEGE 

• sgb “cry” > s! MjJG&n /'Jkiap/, htfJK&n 

• Demotic sgr “to sail” > ®CGHp /'skier/, s CGHp ~ tt[6Hp, b UJGHp 

• gsr “ring” > ^O'JTP ~ GCO'S'p, b tt[GO?rp (with metathesis) (for the etymology see 
Hoch 1994: no. 523 ; Vittmann 1996: 444) 

The palatalization of 5 can occasionally already be observed in Demotic (cf. Sethe 1899- 
1902: I, § 272; Osing 1976a: note 511 on p. 586-588). 

In some words, s/z and s are fully assimilated and render a single UJ in Coptic: 

• pss (passV) “to divide” > s n(0UJ /’pof/, ^CDUJ 

• ssp.t (s[V]saptV) “cucumber” > S UJ ( 1)116 /'Jopo/, hyjCOFU 

• sfsr.t (s[Y]lsurtV) “bread” > b UJHpj /'Jen/ 

• szp “to receive” > s ’ t> U((l)n /'fop/ 

In words of this type, palatal assimilation can be observed even earlier (cf. e.g. 
Westendorf 1962: § 61). The noun sisr. t “bread” is attested in the writing sZsr.t already 
by the early Middle Kingdom (James 1962: 60). 

3.i6.6 Other cases of assimilation and dissimilation 

A few more examples of assimilation or dissimilation exist which cannot be explained by 
one of the above-mentioned rules: 

• psd “9” renders l(/(T /'psit/ in Bohairic as expected, whereas Akhmimic and mostly 
also Sahidic have t(rlC /'psis/ (f > 5 by assimilation at a distance). 

• The Egyptian verb “to see” has three allomorphs mu, mi, and min, later > mn (Smith 
1984). Traditionally mii is considered the base form, which would suggest that ii was 
dissimilated to in in certain forms of this verb. It is equally possible to assume that 
min is the base form and mii is the result of assimilation. The verb is attested from 
Old Egyptian to Demotic but has not survived in Coptic. 

• The noun mfik.t “turquoise” appears as nfk and in similar writings in Later Egyptian 
(cf. Osing 1976a: note 1111 on p. 829 and Vycichl 1983: nyf.). n probably developed 
from m by dissimilation against /. 

• kfs.'i “Nubian” develops into 6GC0UJ /o'kiof/ as expected in Sahidic, whereas 
Bohairic has eOCOUJ /3t h oJ/. The expected Bohairic form would have been *eG(0UJ 
where G would be /c h /. This seems to be a case of palatal dissimilation against /J/. 

• ibw.t (’tabVwtV) “sandal”, also written tw since the New Kingdom > s ’ a TOO' 5 , e 
/’to: wo/, b 0(t)O'?ri /'t h owi/. The preservation of -w- is regular in this position (d* 
§ 3.14.2.7). The Sahidic writing is ambiguous but the Akhmimic form indicates that 
the stressed vowel was indeed long in Coptic (d” § 5-3.3). The long vowel is to be 
explained by the loss of -b- according to the rules given in § 5.5.10.2. b seems to 
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have undergone a dissimilatory loss due to the presence of another labial in the 
same word. 

• dqr ~ dgr “fruit” renders s fG£ /' tikW in Sahidic whereas Bohairic has b A(A( /'cici/ 
with irregular assimilation at a distance. 

For a possible assimilation of t and r to directly preceding consonants which may have 
taken place at some time prior to the New Kingdom OS’ §§ 3.14-3.3 and 4.8.5 and cf. note 
in §5.5.10.2. 

3.17 Epenthesis 

3.17.1 Intrusive N in Sahidic 

In Sahidic, the sequence /mt/ is usually written ANT if T is syllable-final. N is clearly 
secondary from an etymological point of view. The phenomenon is unknown in Bohairic. 

• mtr.w “witness” > s ANTp£ /ni[n]t're/ (or /m[n]t're/), b A6€>p€ /matW 

• hmtw “three” > HtJOANT /'J3m[n]t/, ^UlOAT /’/amt/ 

I assume that a non-phonemic transitional [n] was articulated between A /m/ and T /t/. 
Vergote ( 1945 : io3) however suggests that in the sequence /mt/ the dental stop was 
spoken as a voiced allophone [d] which was written NT. If this were true, we should 
expect that /t/ was voiced and written NT also after other sonorants such as A f [ / and p /r/, 
but this is not the case. 

In verbs, the writing may be inconsistent because of influence from other forms within the 
paradigm: 

• wmt.w “to be thick (stative)” > ^'CTOAT ~ OtfOANT, b OtTOAT (infinitive ^OtTAOT) 

• dmd “to meet” > 8 T10AT ~ T(i)ANT, b TC0AT 

No N is inserted if T is syllable-initial: 

• mtr “presence” > s ATO /ip’ta/, b A©0 /pi't h 3/ 

• hmt.t “three (fem.)” > s UJO>\T€ /’/amta/, hyjO^vf (but also s UJO>\NT€ by analogy with 
the masc. U| 0 .*\NT) 

3.17.2 Intrusive fl and 6 

Between A and a following syllable-initial consonant an epenthetic labial stop is 
facultatively inserted in Coptic. Attestations are rare in Sahidic, somewhat more frequent 
in Bohairic. I do not discuss the other dialects here. Cf.: 218 


218 This topic was discussed by Hiktze (1949). Epenthesis can also take place before a 
syllable-initial consonant cluster: s TATpe- ~ TAflTpC- /tiplpjtra-/ (prefix of negated 
causative infinitive). 



• mry.t “harbor” > s Ap(0 /ip'ro/ ~ (once:) GAfiptO [om'bro], b €ABp(t) ~ CAp(i). 
The epenthetic labial stop is written as follows: 



A + voiced sonorant 

(P, M 

A + voiceless obstruent 

(T,C,Uf) 

labial stop inserted in Sahidic 

n 

n 

labial stop inserted in Bohairic 

B 

n 


Hintze (1949: 47-49) explains convincingly that an epenthetic non-phonemic voiced 
(before voiced sonorants) or voiceless (in the other cases) stop could be spoken in these 
words. Since B in Sahidic is always a writing of a fricative /p/, 11 had to be written in both 
cases. In Bohairic, where B is also basically a fricative but has a regular allophone [bj 
(Kg’ § 3.12.5), the voiced stop was consequently expressed as B. 

Roquet (1995), while presenting several good examples of Jl-epenthesis, is certainly 
wrong in interpreting AH as an expression of a voiceless nasal [m]. This neither explains 
the epenthesis of FI before voiced sonorants in Sahidic nor the B-writings of Bohairic. 

3.±7.3 Epenthesis of I / 07F before a sonorant in Bohairic 

If the vowel /i/ follows a sonorant (B, A, N, p) in Bohairic, the same vowel is also 
frequently written before that sonorant whereas it is absent in the other dialects and 
cannot be explained etymologically. This I can be called epenthetic: 3± 9 

• b A<M-NlB£N ~ (rarely:) Ad.-NlB£tt, but 8 Ad.-NIA “everywhere”, composed of s ’ b A&. 
“place” < m c and 8 NlA, b NlB£N “every” < nb 

(-epenthesis is also evoked by posttonic /i / corresponding to Sahidic e /a/ (these are 
actually most of the examples): 

• b A.AHipi, but seAHpe “inundation”, borrowed into Egyptian Arabic as /di'mi:ra/ ~ 
/di'me:ra/ “time of flood” (Hinds & Badawi 1986: 304, Vih mann 1991: 209) 

• b &.2Xt)ipi ~ dv^XOpi “viper” (absent in Sahidic) 

• b «Jdxipi ~ «Id,pi, but nyd.d.pe “to hit” < h ( r 

• ^HIBI ~ ^HBI, but ^HBe “grief’ < hb 

The phonetic interpretation of this phenomenon is doubtful. The writing may indicate that 
a glide-like element was spoken before the sonorant (e.g. d.AHipi [a'meiri]). It is also 
possible that the sonorant was palatalized (d.AHipi [a'merJi]). In any case, it is probably a 
subphonological phenomenon. 

Several languages indicate a palatal consonant by an adjacent palatal vowel sign in 
writing. In Old French, <i> is frequently added to the right and/ or to the left of a palatal 
consonant. For example, the word for “to bath” (< Latin balneare) is found as bagner , 

219 Thus already Polotsky (±93o: note 3 on p. 876). I reject Osrnc’s (1976a: 388f. and 
note i3a on p. 468-475) assumption that is original in these words and was 
secondarily absorbed in Sahidic, CSP § 5-5-9- 
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baigner, bagnier, baignier, bainier etc. (modem French baigner /benie/). It is a fundamen- 
tal rule of modem Irish orthography that no vowel sign but e or i can be written in contact 
with a palatal consonant or consonant cluster. For example, /boirio/ “streets” is written 
boithre where an intrusive graphical -i- is inserted between the non-palatal vowel 6 and 
the following palatal cluster -thr- (the singular form is bothar /bo:r/ “street”). 

3.17.4 Epenthesis of I / 0?f after a sonorant in Bohairic 

Words which, according to their etymology and to the forms of other dialects, should 
terminate in a glide (1)1, /w/) + a nasal (J\, N), frequently show an additional I orO'C 
respectively at the end of the word in Bohairic (cf. Lacau 1970a: 54). The phenomenon 
might in principle apply to sequences glide + sonorant in general, but I have no examples 
for sonorants other than nasals. This epenthesis is less regular for OtT than for I. Cf.: 

* ^CHINI, but S C&€IN “physician” < zjnw 

* ~ (rarely:) OtTGOIN, but s 0?T06tN “light”, a derivation from wn > s > b O"i!r(jON 
“to open” (V ycichl 1988: 23 i) 

* ^COlAVl, but “wave” < him, < hinw 

* b C0Xr<TN ~ COXHTNOtf, but s C00tfN “to know” < sum. 

* b T(tX)’irN ~ TOOOtfNOtf, but s rttX>tfN “to rise” < dum 

It seems that either an additional subphonemic vowel was spoken at the end of such 
words (e.g. CHINI [’sejnT], CUtO'yNOtT [sownu]), or sonorants had both palatalized and 
velarized/ rounded allophones (CHINI [’sejni], CtOOTTNOTT [sown*]). 

This -1/ -OtT-epenthesis has a superficial similarity to the epenthesis of -€ after word- 
final sonorants in Akhmimic (CS 3 § 5.8.2). However it should rather be compared to the I- 
epenthesis before sonorants described in the preceding section. 


3.i8 On subphonemic palatalization of consonants before front 
vowels 

It is quite natural for consonants to have a somewhat palatalized articulation when 
preceding front vowels. A subphonemic palatalization of consonants before front vowels 
is especially likely to be encountered in a language where there is no phonological 
opposition of palatal vs. non-palatal consonants. 

In Coptic the dental stop T /t/ contrasts with the palatal stop 2S /c/, whereas Greek has no 
palatal stop. It is therefore reasonable to assume that in Greek subphonemic palataliza- 
tion of t /t/ before /i/ was stronger than in Coptic. This hypothesis is confirmed by the 
observation that ti /ti/ of Greek loans could be adopted as SI /ci/ in Coptic: oXoKoitivoq 
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/holo'kottinos/ (name of a coin) is rendered as ^0‘ffKOAJ /lu'koci/ et var. in Bohairic. 220 
This phenomenon probably also explains why Coptic created a specific letter f for 
expressing the phonemic sequence /ti/. The exclusively Coptic sign f is preferred for 
expressing /ti/ in native words, whereas the letter sequence TJ ~ T€f is used i) if word 
boundaries or certain types of morpheme boundaries intervene (I®’ § 6.4.7 . j.), and 2 ) 
mostly in Greek loan words. Vycichl (1990: 3 o) plausibly suggests that the strong palatal- 
ization of /t/ in the sequence -it- in Greek led to the creation of a distinct letter f for 
indicating a sequence /ti/ spoken with non-palatalized t. We can therefore reinterpret the 
graphical rule as follows: 1) Educated Copts tried to retain a specifically Greek accent 
in the pronunciation of Greek loan words. They distinguished Coptic /ti/ [ti] as f from 
Greek /ti/ [tii] T(€)f even in writing, a) If two different words are involved, this question 
cannot play a role. So one way of rendering /ti/ was enough at a word boundary and f was 
not needed here. 

In some Coptic texts (especially Lycopolitan), the Greek sequence l- or ei- (/hi-/) is 
substituted by Uff- at the beginning of a word, e.g. ioxopia “history” > UJICTOpi^v. (Kasser 
1980). This indicates that the Copts perceived Greek /h/ in a palatal environment as 
being closer to their palatal fricative UJ /// than to their native 2 /h/. (Note that Greek 
had no ///.) 

The great Demotic Magical Papyrus (edited by Griffith & Thompson 1904-09) contains 
numerous magical words which cannot be attributed to any specific language and are 
written simultaneously in Demotic as well as Greek script. Where the Greek transcrip- 
tion shows stops preceding the vowel i, the Demotic transcription frequently has 
additional indications of a palatalized pronunciation, e.g. (Greek) Siooijita = (Demotic) 
ntsywpsy f , probable intended pronunciation [diiup h iia] (Griffith & Thompson 1904-09: III, 
117; cf. also Johnson 1976: ia 3 ). This again seems to indicate that, in the view of the 
author(s) of the text, automatic palatalization before /i/ was more prominent in the Greek 
than in the Demotic language. 


aao Sahidic mostly has £0^0 KOTCt et var. (Girgis 1967/68: 67). 

i ?3 
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Syllable structure and phonotactics 


4.1 Three vowel classes in Coptic 

As was recognized early, Coptic stressed vowels (on unstressed vowels Kg* § 5.8) can be 
arranged into three classes each of which has two members frequently showing morpho- 
logical alternations with one another. In the following chart, the vowels are arranged by 
their place and manner of articulation. My assumptions about the articulation of Coptic 
vowels are discussed in § 5.2. The following is valid for Sahidic and Bohairic, whereas 
the other dialects have somewhat different representations ( US 3 § 5.3). 



high 

low 

Paleo-Coptic vowel 
quality (BS* § 5.5) 

class 1: back 

(0 

0 

a 


1 

& 

i 

E^SX^9S!fli 

H 

B3H 

u 


High and low vowels of the same place of articulation are frequently found in 
morphophonological alternations. 

Examples of ( 0 - 0 — alternation 

• /'jot/ “father” - ®£IOT£ /'jata/ “fathers” 

• s C(l)N€ /'sons/ “sister” - HION /'son/ “brother” 

• /hj'o/ “old woman” — /hj’a/ “old man” 

• s p(l) c l frofj “his mouth” - 8 pO /'ro/ “mouth” 

• s K( 0 T£ /’kota/ “to turn” - sKOT 1 ! /'kotf/ “to turn him” 

Examples of f-i\-altemation 

• ^OVEIT /’hwit/ “first (sg.)” - /’hwata/ “first (pi.)” 

• sefilT /a’pit/ “honey dealer” - 3 £&I<\T£ /aP’jata/ “honey dealers” 

• ^fO tT /’tiw/ “five” - 3 T&£IOV /’taju/ “fifty” 

• 8 AIC£ /'misa/ “to give birth” - 8 A&CT <1 /'mastf/ “to give birth to him” 

• 8 piK£ /'rika/ “to bend” — s p<\KTC /'rakts/ “inclination” 

The H-€-class is less well established, § 5.5.5. 


4.2 Predicting the Coptic vowel class by the number of 

following consonants 


These morphological alternations, comparable to the phenomenon of apophony in Indo- 
European languages, are unmotivated on the synchronic level. Vowel height cannot be 
predicted by the phonetic environment in Coptic. From a diachronic perspective, 
however, an interesting relationship becomes obvious between the height of the stressed 
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vowel on the one hand and the number of consonants which followed this vowel at an 
earlier stage of Egyptian on the other. This rule is the following: 

T HE STRESSED VOWEL IS HIGH WHENEVER EXACTLY TWO CONSONANTS FOLLOWED IT AT 

a Pre-Coptic stage; the stressed vowel is low when one or three (i.e. an 

ODD NUMBER Of) CONSONANTS FOLLOWED. 

For example, “to give birth to him” goes back to ms.t-f which indicates that three 

consonants already followed the stressed vowel in Egyptian. In AIC6 “to give birth”, the 
stressed vowel seems to be followed by one consonant. However the Egyptian predeces- 
sor ms.t shows a second consonant -t which was lost only later. 

The rule presupposes the consonantal skeleton of a stage of the language at which the 
consonantal losses discussed in § 3 .j 4 had not yet taken place, i.e. approximately Middle 
or Old Egyptian. It is further necessary to count those consonants (mostly glides and 
sonorants) which can he omitted in writing (“defective writing”, US’ §2.6.4). This leads 
to two important conclusions: a) glides are actually consonants, the graphemes in ques- 
tion must not be interpreted as vowel indicators; 2) glides may be graphically suppressed 
but are nevertheless present on the phonological level of Egyptian. 

This principle was lirst observed by Steindorff (1894) although he gave it a quite 
different formulation (Kg 3 4.3.2), and it has been a crucial premise of all research into 
Egyptian phonology since. I have undertaken an examination to determine the degree to 
which it actually holds true. Appendix 4 contains a list of all words found in a Middle 
Kingdom manuscript of the story of Sinuhe that were preserved in Coptic. My conclusion 
is that there is indeed a strong correlation between vowel height in Coptic and the 
number of formerly following consonants, although there are some exceptions. Thus I 
assume that the rule is basically valid, however further qualifications of the rule should 
be expected in the future and have actually been proposed (CS 3 § 4.8.6). 


4.3 The “standard theory” of Egyptian syllabification 

4.3.1 Basic principles 

The observation presented in the preceding section calls for a phonetically plausible 
interpretation. It is difficult to see how the mere number of consonants following a vowel 
should affect its development. Rather, the number of consonants following the stressed 
vowel must somehow be related to a phonological feature of the stressed syllable itself. 
Steindorff (1894) first suggested that this feature is the openness vs. close- 
ness of the stressed syllable, an assumption which has basically been accepted until 
the present day. The stressed syllable is assumed to be open if an even number of 
consonants follow and closed if an odd number of consonants follow. 

In order to predict the openness vs. closeness from the number of consonants following 
the stressed vowel, a set of syllabification rules and related assumptions need to be 
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agreed upon. More than one such set of rules would theoretically be possible. However, 
Egyptology has chosen one solution which has essentially remained unchanged since 
then. According to this scenario, it is assumed that (ignoring all segments left of the 
stressed syllable) all words originally had one of the following structures ( i = syllable 
boundary): 


one consonant following the stressed vowel 

'CVC 

two consonants following the stressed vowel 

’CV: CVC 

three consonants following the stressed vowel 

'CVC 1 CVC 


This can also be expressed by the following principles: 

1) The stressed syllable may end in one consonant (closed syllable) or in a vowel (open 
syllable) but not in a consonant cluster. 

a) A posttonic syllable always ends in exactly one consonant, i.e. it must be closed. 

3 ) A posttonic syllable always begins with exactly one consonant, i.e. a consonant 
cluster is always separated by a syllable boundary. 

4) There were no shifts of stress during the history of the language, at least from the 
time at which these rules were valid until the Coptic period. 

As we can see, it is necessary to assume restrictions on syllable structure only for the 
segments following the stressed vowel. However the first inquirers to deal with Pre- 
Coptic syllable structure assumed an even more rigid principle: They suggested that 
a 1 1 unstressed syllables were closed (Sethe 1899-1902: § 16) which increased the 
coherence and symplicity of the theory. This implied that an even number of consonants 
cannot precede the stressed vowel in an Egyptian word. Where this did seem to be the 
case, Sethe posited the existence of a so-called prosthetic element y e (i.e. J a) 2at for the 
original state of the language in order to increase the number of initial consonants by 
one. However Sethe’s attempts to find traces of the presumed prosthetic element in the 
Egyptian writing turned out to be unconvincing in many cases. So later scholars (e.g. 
Sturm 1984: 49-58, Fecht i960: 4) abandoned the restriction against open syllables in 
pretonic position to bring reconstructed Pre-Coptic closer to the actual attested Egyptian 
writings, but they kept the restriction for posttonic syllables in order not to damage the 
system of syllable structure rules as a whole which had in the meantime become firmly 
established within Egyptological tradition. 

4-3.a Classical formulations of the syllable structure rules 

Let us now have a look at some “classical” formulations of these principles. It should be 
noted that what I describe as high and low vowels is traditionally described as long and 
short vowels respectively (on this question GS 3 § 5.2.2). 


221 Sethe (1899-1902: 1 , §9). 
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In the formulation by Steindorff (1894), the basic principle, namely that the type of the 
stressed vowel is predictable from the number of following consonants, is very implicit, 
although this must have been the initial observation which led him to developing his 
rules. SteindorfT s explanations are somewhat obscured by the fact that diachronic and 
synchronic interpretations are not clearly distinguished. 

“Man unterscheidet im Agyptischen und Koptischen: 1. offene S i 1 - 
b e n , d. h. aufeinen Vokal ausgehende (...) —2. geschlossene S i 1 - 
b e n , d. h. konsonantisch endende (...). Doppelt geschlossene 
Si 1 ben, d. h. mit zwei Konsonanten schlieBende kommen im 
Sah[idischen] nicht vor (...). Viele Silben, die in dem vorliegenden Zustande 
des Koptischen offen sind, waren urspriinglich geschlossen und werden auch 
im Vokalismus noch als geschlossene Silhen behandelt (...). - Umgekehrt 
waren viele Silben, die jetzt geschlossen sind, urspriinglich offen (...). 
Offene Silben haben einen langen, geschlossene Silben einen kurzen Vokal 
(...). Man beachte (...), daB diese Gesetze in dem vorliegenden Zustande des 
Koptischen nicht mehr streng durchgefiihrt sind und daB vielfach der 
Ausfall von alten Endungen und die Verschleifung von Konsonanten (...), 
die oft nicht mehr nachweisbar sind, sowie Analogiebildungen eine 
(vielfach nur scheinbare) Durchbrechung dieser Regeln veranlaBt haben.” 
(Steindorff 1894: 28-25) 

“Jedes koptische (und wohl auch agyptische) Wort hat nur einen Bildungs- 
vokal, der in der letzten oder vorletzten Silbe steht. Der Ton des Wortes ruht 
auf dem Bildungsvokal.” (Steindorff 1894: 3 o) 

Sethe (1899-1902, I: XV) states the following, quite similar formulation: 

“Nach dem Koptischen duldete das Aegyptische ebensowenig wie die semi- 
tischen Sprachen eine Doppelkonsonanz weder im Anlaut noch im Auslaut 
der Silbe. A n I a u t e n kann eine Silbe vielmehr nur mit einem e i n f a - 
c h e n Konsonanten (...). Worte, die im Koptischen mit zwei Konsonanten 
anzulauten scheinen, warden mit einem Vorschlagshiilfs vokal ausgespro- 
chen (...); diesem ging nach aegyptischer Auffassung ein Aleph voran (...). 
Hinsichtlich des Auslautes kann im Aegyptischen eine Silbe offen (...) 
oder e i n f a c h geschlossen sein (...). Jedes Wort hat nach dem 
Koptischen nur einen vollen Vokal (...), auf demderTonruht (...); 
er kann nur in der vorletzten und letzten Silbe stehen (...). In offener Silbe 
warer lang, in geschlossener kui-z (...). Alle iibrigen Silben des Wortes sind 
N ebensilben (...); wie es scheint, waren sie stets geschlossen (-..)•” 

Edcerton (1947: if.) draws a strict distinction between (Sahidic-)Coptic and Egyptian 
which makes his formulation much clearer: 

“If the main-stressed vowel of any Sahidic word derived from a simple (not 
compound) Old or Middle Egyptian word is placed within the complete con- 
sonantal skeleton of its OEg [Old Egyptian, C. Peust] or MEg ancestor in 
the same relative position which it occupies in S, one of the two following 
statements will be found to be true in the overwhelming majority of cases: 
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a) If the stressed vowel is long in S, it will be followed by exactly two 
consonants in OEg or MEg. 

b) If the stressed vowel is short in S, it will be followed in OEg or MEg 
either by one consonant or by three consonants 

Fecht (i960: 2) states the principles as follows: 

“1. Von (...) Ausnahmen abgesehen, steht der Hauptton eines betonten kopti- 
schen Wortes auf der letzten oder vorletzten Silbe, wenn man den aus einer 
alteren Sprachstufe zu erschlieBenden Konsonantenbestand des betreffen- 
den Wortes wiederherstellt. — 2. In jedem so in seinem alteren Konsonan- 
tenbestand restituierten koptischen Wort ist der Tonvokal lang, wenn er in 
offener Silbe steht, dagegen kurz, wenn er in geschlossener Silbe steht. - 3 . 
Ein auf die beschriebene Weise wiederhergestelltes koptisches Wort hat 
keine doppelt geschlossenen und keine mit Doppelkonsonanz anlautenden 
Silben. Der absolute Auslaut und Anlaut kann nur konsonantisch sein (....).” 


4.4 


The historic reality of the reconstructed Pre-Coptic stage, 
“Paleo-Coptic” 


Coptic apophony can be reduced to a predictable phenomenon as soon as a stage of the 
language is considered when the principal consonantal losses had not yet taken place. It 
has been suggested that this stage is to be dated to the Old Kingdom (Vycichl 1935-38: 
388 , 1955: 269, and 1990: 175E), or even before the appearance of the first written 
Egyptian sources (Sethe 1928: 196E; similarly Gardiner 1957: 432 ). aaa Edcerton (1947: 
3 f.) recognizes the difficulties of identifying this stage with a specific historical period 
of Egyptian. Thus he introduces a distinct term “Paleo-Coptic” for the stage which has 
been in wide use since then (Schenkel 1988a: XII translates it into German as 
“Urkoptisch”). Fecht (196a: 4) explains one reason why Paleo-Coptic is a theoretical 
construct which does not necessarily have a historic reality: 

“Es ist schlieBlich noch zu beachten, daB die aufgestellten Akzentregeln 
nicht unbedingt als Games einem historisch jemals so wirklich gewesenen 
Sprachzustand entsprechen miissen. Das Gesetz des konsonantischen 
Auslauts kann hereits auBer Kraft gewesen sein, als das Gesetz der Langung 
bzw. Kiirzung von offenen bzw. geschlossenen Tonsilben seine Wirksamkeit 
erlangte.” 


222 Albricht (1946a: 24C) notices that Egyptian as known from the New Kingdom 
cuneiform documents does not conform to the expected stage. While this has led all 
other scholars to fix this stage at a time prior to the New Kingdom, Albright posits it 
afterwards. The difficulty is that many of the consonants which predict the syllable 
structure were already lost by the New Kingdom, a fact Albright does admit. 
Albright’s presentation has remained a short sketch. No detailed construction of a 
new syllabification theory to clarify his ideas has ever appeared. 
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Schenkel (1983a: XII) defines “Urkoptisch” as follows: 

“Soweit sich die agyptische Sprache gesetzmaBig zum Zustand der 
koptischen Zeit hin entwickelt hat und sofem man die Entwieklungsgesetze 
aus mehr oder minder disparaten Indizien erschlossen hat, kann man aus den 
in koptischer Zeit belegten spraehliehen Elementen Vorformen dieser 
sprachlichen Elemente erschlieBen, die in vorkoptischer Zeit einmal im 
Agyptischen existiert haben sollten.” 


4.5 The supposed prehistory of Paleo-Coptic 

Several attempts have been made to reconstruct a stage of Egyptian preceding the Paleo- 
Coptic stage. Since this would likely represent a very early stage of Egyptian - if at all - 
from which none or scarce written material would be available, doing this needs either 
comparative etymology or internal reconstruction. The fact must be kept in mind that the 
Paleo-Coptic stage is already a theoretical construct rather than an attested language. 

4.5.1 Reconstructions based on comparative Afroasiatic etymology 

Many scholars assume that there was a period prior to the Paleo-Coptic stage at which 
Egyptian had open posttonic vowels (e.g. Sethe 1928: 199-207; Vycichl 1958a and 1955: 
264-269; Lambdin 1958: 181-185; Vergote 1969: 82-92 and Vergote 1973/83: lb, §§ 65- 
86; Kammerzeil 1991a: i.9of.; Roccati 1988; Zeidler 1992: 214-221). This is based on 
Egypto-Semitic comparison in most cases. 223 Cf. also § 5.5.7. 


223 The identification of the Egyptian stative conjugation with the Semitic perfective 
conjugation is one of the cases which led Sethe (1928: 2o3) and Lambdin (1958: 
1 82L) to posit open unstressed syllables at a Pre-Paleo-Coptic stage. This is one of 
the more certain identifications in the field of Afroasiatic etymology. 

The Old Egyptian stative form ifp.j “(while) he is laden” together with its Coptic 
equivalent OTFT “is laden” leads to the traditional Paleo-Coptic reconstruction 
('latpVj) (note that <!> was probably /r/ and <1> was / c( h )/ which may go back to an 
earlier */k( h )/, § 3.11.2 and 3.9.2; -j is a suffix, see Kammerzell 1990). There is a 

vowel between the second and the third consonants in all presumable Semitic corre- 
lates (on the etymology see Schneider 1997: 194): Akkadian rakib “he has mounted 
= he rides”. Biblical Hebrew rdkab “he mounted”, Egyptian dialectal Arabic rikib 
“he mounted”, (with additional final vowel:) Classical Arabic rakiba “he mounted”. 
This vowel is obviously lacking in the Paleo-Coptic reconstruction. If Egyptian and 
Semitic are genetically related, the assumption cannot be avoided that there was 
once a Pre-Paleo-Coptic stage at which this vowel was present: (*'lalVp-). 

According to the alternative syllable structure rules proposed in this book the Paleo- 
Coptic reconstruction would already have the medial vowel: (*'$alVpjV). 



4.5.2 


Internal reconstruction by Fecht 


The most detailed reconstruction of a Pre-Paleo-Coptic stage of Egyptian is by Fecht 
(i960). Remember that syllable structure can be predicted in Paleo-Coptic if the stress 
position and the number of subsequent consonants are given. Paleo-Coptic adheres to 
what Fecht calls the “Zweisilbengesetz”, i.e. word stress falls on one of the last two 
syllables in a word. Fecht now proposes another reconstruction which is likewise 
predictable from the stress position and the number of following consonants. This 
reconstruction allows only open syllables. After the loss of all word-final vowels, which 
Fecht (i960: 194) assumes to have been the first development subsequent to this stage, 
the so-called “Dreisilbengesetz” came into force: Word stress fell on one of the last 
three syllables of the word. The following chart shows how both representations can be 
transformed into one another: 


Paleo-Coptic (“Zweisilbengesetz”) 

Pre-Paleo-Coptic (“Dreisilbengesetz”) ! 

'CVC 

'CVC(V) 

'CV:CVC 

in 1 1— Mi 

'CVCCVC 

'CVCVCVC(V) i 


It would be possible to consider both representations as merely alternative reconstruc- 
tions or notational variants, but Fecht does not do so. He suspects a historical succession 
of both systems and argues that Paleo-Coptic developed from Pre-Paleo-Coptic by the 
loss of some of the unstressed vowels (Fecht i960: 169E, 195-201). 


4.6 The typological unnaturalness of traditional Paleo-Coptic 

Paleo-Coptic is a reconstruction of an early stage of Egyptian based on 1) vowel writings 
of Coptic, 2) consonant writings of Earlier Egyptian, and 3 ) several additional assump- 
tions, e.g. of syllabification rules (US 3 § 4.3.1). If the assumptions about syllabification 
rules were changed, Paleo-Coptic would look different. 

Paleo-Coptic as reconstructed at present seems quite typologically unnatural for a 
language. It is assumed that all words (and all posttonic unstressed syllables in general) 
terminate in a consonant. However, open syllables are generally very frequent in the 
world’s languages, especially in word-final position. In fact, a number of languages have 
only words which end in a vowel (e.g. Japanese, Swahili). In many other languages, words 
ending in a vowel are predominant by far (e.g. Italian, Chinese, Classical Arabic, Hausa). 
Many more languages easily allow both vowels and consonants at the end of a word (e.g. 
most European languages). However, it is difficult to find languages in which all words 
end in a consonant. 

A few languages which lack vowel-final words have been reported to exist in Australia 
(cf. Dixon 1980: 210-212). In Oykangand (Cape York, Australia) all native words are 










consonant-final and vowel-initial (!) (Philip Hamilton, Toronto, personal communication; 
cf. also Dixon 1980: ao8). Old Chinese as reconstructed according to the system by LT 
Fanggui has exclusively consonantal syllable codas, but this approach has not gained 
wide acceptance (on this question see Baxter 1992: 333-336). 

Fecht’s reconstruction of Pre-Paleo-Coptic is particularly problematic in that it not only 
continues to presuppose the existence of a typologically unnatural language like Paleo- 
Coptic, but derives it from another pre-fonn with phonological characteristics which are 
likewise excentric: Languages in which all syllables invariably have the structure CV 
are rare, and unknown within the Afroasiatic frame. 

We can thus conclude that the traditional syllable structure rules lead to a reconstruction 
of Paleo-Coptic which is highly improbable for a natural language. In the following sec- 
tion, I propose an alternative reconstruction of Paleo-Coptic which is more natural. We 
will see that, in addition to its increased naturalness, the revised reconstruction will al- 
low for better explanations of a number of individual phonological problems in Egyptian. 


4.7 A revised reconstruction of Paleo-Coptic 

When the first scholars defined the syllable structure rules, they alluded to the fact that 
the presumed etymological background for the Coptic vowel alternations is often still 
present in Coptic. For example, the stressed syllable is closed in CON “brother” whereas 
it is open in the morphologically related CCDNC “sister”, so the presumed reason for the 
apophony O — (1) is still apparent (Sethe 1899-1902: I, §42). It must however be empha- 
sized that counterexamples are easy to find in Coptic which show exactly the opposite 
distribution (Kg 3 §4-1)- Thus Coptic does not prevent us from developing a contradicting 
theory according to which low vowels arise in open, high vowels in closed syllables. This 
is what I suggest here. Let us assume that the choice of high (traditionally: long) vs. low 
(traditionally: short) vowels depends on whether the syllable is open or closed in Paleo- 
Coptic, however in an opposite way than has been assumed by now: 


Coptic vowels 

traditional explanation 

alternative explanation 

I2M1MIH 

developed in open syllable 

developed in closed syllable 

O, £ (low) 

developed in closed syllable 

developed in open syllable 


This allows for a reconstruction according to which all words end in a vowel. Any 
traditional Paleo-Coptic reconstruction can be unambiguously transformed into the 
alternative one as follows: 


traditional model 

new model 

-(B^ §4.8.2) 

'CV 

'CVC 

'CVCV 

'CV:CVC 

'CVCCV 

’CVCCVC 

'CVCVCCV 





The alternative reconstruction leads to different formulations of numerous synchronic 
and diachronic phonological rules of Egyptian. To take one simple example, I argue that 
word stress falls on the penult or on the antepenult in Paleo-Coptic (monosyllabics 
disregarded), whereas it is traditionally assumed to fall on the ultima or on the penult of 
a word. In many sections of this book rules are therefore presented quite differently from 
the way they have been formerly described. 


4.8 Additional evidence concerning the revised syllable 

structure rules and related matters 

4.8.1 Epenthetic € in Coptic 

Consonant clusters are common in Coptic. W e cannot, however, posit these very clusters 
already for Paleo-Coptic but must rather assume a strictly limited set of syllable types 
for that stage. A more liberal reconstruction would no longer allow us to predict the 
choice of the Coptic vowel type from the number of formerly following consonants. For 
this reason, scholars were right in suggesting that many Coptic consonant clusters are 
secondary and developed through the loss of Paleo-Coptic vowels. For example, a word 
like Coptic CtOTH /'sotp/ “to choose” is derived from Paleo-Coptic (*'sa:tVp) (traditional 
model) or (*'sa£pV) (new model) (V = vowel of indetermined quality). 

Coptic often has €-vowels in the neighborhood of sonorants which seem to be largely 
predictable (on this issue d 3 § 5.8.3). These subphonemic vowels need not be derived 
from vowels of the earlier language. On the other hand, it is not a priori impossible to 
consider them relics of Paleo-Coptic vowels. If the latter was true, the position of € 
would give us a hint as to which reconstruction of Paleo-Coptic should be preferred. Let 
us check the evidence: 


Egyptian 

Coptic 

new model 

traditional 

model 

Which theory 
is favored? 

sdm “to hear” 

kCGOTCA 

sadmV 

sardVm 

traditional 

sdm “to hear” 

“COOTAC 

'sadmV 

saidVm 

new 

sdm-f “ to hear him” 


sadVmfV 

'sadmVf 

traditional 

tms-f “to bury him” 


'tamVsfV 

'tamsVf 

new 


We can see that the evidence is ambiguous. I suggest that intrusive €’s in Coptic are not 
inherited from Paleo-Coptic and cannot favor any Paleo-Coptic reconstruction. 


224 Beside s TOAC l J which is the more “regular” form presented by the grammars. 
Polotsky (i933: 126-128) cites around 50 examples he found of the TO^€Cq-type. Cf. 
also the fact that the Greek loan aap£ “flesh” can be written C&p€2 (Gircis 1967- 
1968: 82). 
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The noun r “mouth” 


4 . 8.2 

The traditional reconstruction of Paleo-Coptic assumes that all independent words begin 
and end in a consonant. This makes it difficult to account for words that have only one 
consonant in Egyptian. One example is the word for “mouth”: Egyptian r, Coptic 8 > b pO 
I'idI. Since, according to the traditional rules, 0 developed in a closed syllable, and r is 
clearly at the beginning of the word, another consonant must be assumed although it was 
never expressed in writing (US’ § a.6.4). Gardiner (1957: 429^), for instance, transcribes 
this word as rJ. 

The explanation is much simpler in the framework of the alternative system. I reconstruct 
fra) for Paleo-Coptic from which the Egyptian writing as well as Coptic po can be 
explained easily. 

4 - 8.3 The divine name Seth 

The name of the god Seth appears in several writings: 

• <sts> since the Old Kingdom 

• <stj> probably since the Middle Kingdom 2a 5 , rendered as su-u-ta ~ su-u-ta (Edel 
1.948: ig { .) and perhaps also su-ut-ti (V ergote 1973/83: lb, 99; Albright 1946a: 21) 
in cuneiform transcriptions at the time of the New Kingdom 

• <stb> since the Middle Kingdom 

• <sth> since the New Kingdom (Dynasty 19) 

• Finally, we have the late forms CHT (Old Coptic) and crr|8 (Greek transcription). 

Based on both the cuneiform transcriptions and the Coptic and Greek writings, we must 
assume a Paleo-Coptic reconstruction (*'sutCV) (new) or (*'su:tVC) (traditional). If we 
insert the third consonant given by the Old Egyptian writing <sts>, we have (*'sutsV) 
(new) or (*'su:tVs) (traditional). The development s > & can easily be explained as 
discussed in § 3.8.2. 

But what about the forms <stj> and <sth>? It is well known that palatals frequently shifted 
to dentals in the transition from the Old to the Middle Kingdom (eg 3 § 3.9.7). I suggest 
that the phoneme sequence /t( h ) J/ could be reinterpreted as a monophonemic /c( h )/ which 
then took part in the shift /c( h )/ > /t( h )/. This explains the writing stj (/ without etymolog- 
ical justification as an indication of a wordGnal vowel, CS 3 § 3 .i 3.2) and agrees with the 
cuneiform renderings. However, for t and s to be in direct contact we must reconstruct the 
syllable structure as /'sutJV/ rather than as /'su:tVJ/. 

Thus, I suggest that the final consonant of sts (which in the Old Kingdom would be 
something like /'sut( h )xV/) was palatalized in some instances: /'sut( h )/V/ > /'suc( h )V/ > 


225 This writing is frequent from the NK on. In the Middle Kingdom, a god <zti> is men- 
tioned in the Coffin Texts (de Buck 3 935-1961: V 336 b and 33 ya). An identification 
of this god with Seth is likely from the context but not absolutely certain. 
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/'sut( h )V/, whereas others remained /'sut( h )xV/ which then evoked the writing with h. 

The late sth is more difficult to explain. The god Seth was especially propagated by the 
Hyksos, a foreign people of not yet determined provenance who ruled parts of Egypt 
during the and Intermediate Period. Perhaps h was pronounced like k in their imperfect 
pronunciation of Egyptian, and this deviant pronunciation of the divine name 
subsequently spread to native Egyptian speakers. 336 This would conform to Roeder’s 
(1913: 84) observation that, with few exceptions, the form sth is restricted to secular 
texts and the other varieties to religious texts. 

4.8.4 The development of ptr ‘‘to see” 

An etymological connection of ptr “to see” (since Old Kingdom) and s rKtM0p£, Ni(t)p “to 
dream” is widely accepted today (e.g. Westendorf 1965/77: 151, Vycichl 1988: i 63 ). 
Indeed, it seems practically certain since intermediate forms exist which still mean “to 
see” but have already lost the -t- (Wilson 1997: 38 o; see also the evidence cited by 
Fecht i960: §306). This etymology is phonetically difficult to reconcile with the 
traditionally reconstructed form fpa:tVr) (emergence of a final vowel in Sahidic, 
unmotivated loss of -1-). 

The derivation is easier from the reconstruction fpatrV). The cluster ~tr~ favored the 
retention of the final vowel. Although -tr- should regularly have been simplified to -t- 
rather than to ~r~ (DS 3 § 3.14.3), it developed to -r- in this verb. Analogy to other forms of 
the same verb in which -r- was regularly retained may have played a role. 

4.8.5 Other evidence supporting the revised syllable structure rules 

There are several more phenomena which become explicable only after our revision of 
the syllable structure rules and are discussed in other sections of this book: 0^ 
§§3.13.4, 3.14.3.4, 3.14.3.3, 3 .i 6 . 3 , 5.6.7, and 6.3.3<4. 

In the present book, I do not attempt a detailed discussion of the cuneiform transcriptions 
of Egyptian words because of their peculiar problems. Even the earliest transcriptions 
show syllable structures which are already rather similar to the Coptic forms because the 
principal consonantal losses have already taken place. The fact is also problematic that 
syllable types other than V, VC, CV, and CVC cannot be adequately expressed in the 
cuneiform writing system. Nevertheless, I wish to mention the fact that cuneiform 
transcriptions sometimes show a double consonant where two consonants would have 
been in direct contact according to the revised reconstruction of Paleo-Coptic (and where 
Coptic only retains a single consonant). The only early (New Kingdom) example known 
to me are the transcriptions ( a-ma-an-)ap-pa and (a-ma-an-)ap-pi of the toponym ip.t 


236 


A similar explanation is envisaged by Gunn & Gardiner (1918: 44) (ibidem note 1 is 
misleading, however). 
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“Luxor” > (I)ne /'ops/ (Albright 1946a: 9). ap-pafi is clearly easier to reconcile with my 
reconstruction fiaptV) than with the traditional ('ia:pVt). Several more examples of this 
kind appear in cuneiform transcriptions from the 1st millennium bc; some of them were 
collected by Edel (1980: 46) who suspects “graphisch iiberflussige Silhen”. 

4.8.6 Single words not matching the syllable structure rules 

Although most words do conform to the syllable structure rules, some do not: Their Coptic 
reflex has a high stressed vowel although the number of consonants that followed in 
Earlier Egyptian is odd (e.g. r f “sun” > s * b pH), or there is a low stressed vowel with two 
following consonants (ivi.t “way” > s O?fO£l, ^OfTOl). There have been four ways of coping 
with words like these: 

• Sturm (1934: 49-58) rejects the syllable structure rules altogether. 

• Sethe (1899-3901: I, passim) assumes additional consonants for the original form of 
these words, mostly in word-final position, which by accident were never expressed 
in Egyptian writing. The phenomenon of defective writing (1®* § 3.6.4) encouraged 
him to do so. This has been by far the favorite way of coping with the problem (cf. 
e.g. Edel 1955/64: § io6f.); quite a number of lexical entries in Egyptian dictionar- 
ies and grammars contain such virtual consonants which are actually never written 
in the original sources. 

• Much more rarely, Sethe (1899-1901: I, §344) supposes that an intervocalic 
consonant was geminated (long). In his opinion, a long consonant was written once 
but was counted double in terms of syllable structure. This method is adopted e.g. by 
Vycichl (1957b) and Schenkel (1990: 55). 

• Although in principle sticking to the traditional rules which allow only syllables of 
the type -CVC in word-final position, Schenkel (1983a: 197-201 and 1.990: 77) 
admits new syllable types (word-final -CV:C, -CVCC) for Paleo-Coptic where they 
seem unavoidable. This approach is accepted by I-oprieno (1994: i 3 o and 1995: 36 f.) 
who additionally accepts word-final -CV. 

A complete rejection of the syllable structure rules (Sturm) is unacceptable since this 
does not explain why the correlation of Coptic vowel type and Egyptian consonantism 
holds true for the majority of cases. We would also lose the elegant explanation of Coptic 
apophony which is provided by both the traditional and the alternative syllable structure 
rules. 

The other approaches are not much better. As argued in § 4.8.1, a free use of additional 
syllable types would make any Paleo-Coptic reconstruction impossible. 

Most words which are left unexplained within the traditional system will likewise he 
exceptions in the alternative system proposed in this hook. In principle, all means which 
have been sought to remedy the exceptions in the older system also work in the new one, 
but they nevertheless remain problematic. 
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Both reconstructions of Paleo-Coptic are comparatively straightforward and explain most 
of the available evidence, though not all. A more elaborate theory of syllable structure 
rules which reduces the number of exceptions would be welcome. However it is not 
enough to simply loosen the restrictions which scholars have rightly imposed upon 
themselves to limit the arbitrariness of Paleo-Coptic reconstruction. 

4.8.7 <>> to be skipped in applying the syllable structure rules? 

Sethe (1899-1902: I, § 34 and 1928: 196) cites cases where he assumes that the presence 
of d> is irrelevant for the development of the stressed vowel in Coptic if it is the third 
consonant counted from the end in a word. These are words in which he assumes that the 
stressed vowel preceded <$> (and thus preceded three consonants) but ended up as a high 
vowel (traditionally = long vowel) instead of an expected low (short) vowel. An example 
is 

• 4 HI “head” > s - b A(l)A 

which according to Sethe is to be reconstructed as fdaldVl) whereas the Coptic form has 
to be derived from (’da:dVJ). He explains this as a loss of <l> prior to the time at which the 
syllable structure rules became valid (i.e. prior to Paleo-Coptic). If this is true, this 
would be a serious exception to the syllable structure rules. Sethe’s theory is adopted by 
Osing (5.976a: note 48 on p. 368 f., note 11a on p. 458, and note 114 on p. 460) and — for a 
few lexical items only - by Vergote (1973/83: lb, § a8d) and Vycichl (1988: 221, 334). 
Whereas in Sethe’s wording the early loss affects <l> at the end of a syllable, we would 
assume in the framework of the alternative reconstruction that <?> is lost in intervocalic 
position and a vowel contraction results: ('da$V dl V) > fdadlV) > A(1)A. 

There is, however, actually no evidence for Sethe’s rule. Since <$> is no longer present in 
these words in Coptic, it is not evident whether the stressed vowel originally preceded or 
followed it. The only way of deciding this question is to consult the syllable structure 
rules. In a word like 4 $ 4 $ > AGOA the syllable structure rules predict that the stressed 
vowel was followed by two consonants. This means that the stressed vowel should have 
followed <$> instead of preceded it. I therefore propose the Paleo-Coptic reconstruction 
(d[y]’ladlV). There is in fact no need to assume an irregular sound development. 22 ? 

As Sethe already admits, there are examples in which <l> as the third consonant counted 
from the end in a word is indeed relevant for the syllable structure rules. E.g.: 

• mSwt fmilVwlV) “to think” > s > a AGG'<TG /'me:w»/ 

• wi 4 -i fwaJVdtV) “vegetables” > sOVOOTG /'wo:t»/ 


227 The question is relevant here as to whether an initial pretonic (d[V]l-) would 
necessarily have formed a cluster (d!-) to have evoked a prosthetic vowel in Coptic 
(*GA(l)A). At our present state of knowledge, this is not necessarily so. For 
discussion OS 3 §4-9.4. 
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However there are other difficult words involving <l> which do present difficulties for the 
syllable structure rules but are not explained by Sethe’s account. These are cases in 
which the position of <?> is known either because it is still preserved in Coptic (as 1 ) 1 ), or 
because it is separated from the stressed vowel by another consonant which is still 
preserved in Coptic. These cases are discussed in § 3.14.2.4. 


4.9 Consonant clusters and syllable structure in Sahidic Coptic 

4.9.1 The development of consonant clusters from Egyptian to Sahidic 

Coptic: General remarks 

According to the principles of Paleo-Coptic reconstruction, we have to assume that 
Earlier Egyptian lacked syllable-internal consonant clusters following the stressed 
vowel (I® 5 § 4.3.1). To put it differently: There were no consonant clusters in the offglide 
of the stressed syllable nor of any subsequent syllable (including the end of a word), and 
there were no consonant clusters in the onset of posttonic syllables. 

The generalization has usually been made that Earlier Egyptian did not admit consonant 
clusters in the onset or offglide of any syllable. However, aside from systematic 
simplicity, there is no clear evidence which excludes the possibility that Egyptian words 
began with consonant clusters. Zeidler (1.995, notably page 234) discusses evidence from 
cuneiform transcriptions indicating that there were word-initial clusters of two 
consonants at least at the time of the New Kingdom. He tries to prove that these clusters 
are restricted to specific phonetic environments and thus are not original but developed 
as sandhi-forms through the loss of vowels in pretonic syllables. Vycichl (1990: 194) 
expresses a similar view. I will not discuss these problems further. 

The following considerations will be limited to Sahidic Coptic. I only consider 
“standard” Sahidic and ignore atypical alternative writings. Furthermore, I do not discuss 
Greek loan words. 

It is not easy to establish a complete inventory of possible syllable types even for Coptic. 
In many cases, it is difficult to decide whether a sonorant forms a syllable nucleus or not 
(tel 3 § 5.10.4). Furthermore, the question is disputed whether graphical consonant clusters 
may have been split by an unwritten reduced vowel [o] on the phonetic surface (Ks 3 
§ 2.7.5). Inventories of Sahidic syllable types have been proposed by Kasser (1991!: 211) 
and Loprieno (1995: 49). In the following, I discuss the issue which consonant clusters are 
possible at the beginning and at the end of Sahidic morphemes (i.e.: of words which are 
not morphologically complex from a synchronic point of view). I assume that all of these 
morphemes can in principle stand in isolation. 
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4.9-2 


Clusters at a morpheme boundary 

4. 9. .2.1 Morpheme-initial two-consonantal clusters composed of obstruents 

Stops (ft Ip/, T It/, A Id, 6 /kJ/, K /k/) and spirants ( c f /f /, C /s/, Uf ///, 2 /h/) can be 
combined quite freely with one another, e.g.: 

s KTO /'ktu/ “to turn”, 9 J,OVp /'ksur/ “ring”, 8 CnOTO‘?T /'spatu/ “lip”, ^6 HP /’skier/ “to 
sail”, sTne /’tpe/ “top”, /'Jhiki/ “dust”, f hfo/ “female snake”, s AKO /'cka/ “to 

sell”, *G20C /'kihas/ “gazelle”. 

I have observed the following restrictions: 

• The labials JT /p/ and ^ If I rarely occur in the first position. The only examples 
known two me are the two numerals ^TOO'fi" /Ttow/ “four” and ^J/IC /'psis/ “nine” as 
well as the ancient divine name s nT&2 /'ptah/. 

• The palatals UJ /J/ and A /c/ are not attested in the second position. However the 
sequence UfA- is possible, e.g. Ht(A£ /’Jce/ “grasshopper”, HyAHN /’Jcen/ “garlic”. 

4.9. a. a M oipheme-initial two-consonantal clusters containing a sonorant 

Sonorants (6 /p/, A /m/, ft /n/, A /l/, p /r/, [e]l /j/, [OjTf /w/) are frequent in the second 
position after an obstruent, e.g.: 

s KAOA /'kmom/ “to become black”, s flp(l) /'pro/ “winter”, ‘KIN&.V /'snaw/ “two”, S TO‘ 3 ’COT 
/'twot/ “image”, ®UJIH /'Jje/ “length”, ^AOClAC /’hlajlo/ “to swim”, s ©60'(Tp /’kipur/ “left 
side”. 

Sonorants are also frequent in the first position before an obstruent, but there is a good 
possibility that they were spoken syllabic in this case (OS’ §5.10.4), e.g. s pn£ /f’pe/ 
(/’rpe/?) “temple”. 

It is likewise difficult to estimate in which way initial clusters of two sonorants were 
realized. They are really common only with A or CVS’ as the first element, e.g. S AI0K 
/’mjok/ (or /qi’jok/?) (a greeting), s A?v&2 “battle”, s Api£ “new wine”, MDfTB&UJ “to become 
white”, s O'S’AOT “to become fat”, s 0‘5’f10'S’ “hour”. The other sonorants occur mainly as 
deviant writing variants, e.g. s NAO-<| “in him” instead of the more common s AAO-<|, sfip& 
“seed” instead of the more common ^BpA. 

4. 9. a. 3 M oipheme-initial three-consonantal clusters 

Three-consonantal clusters are rare in morpheme-initial position but nevertheless seem 
to occur. It is frequently difficult to decide in these cases whether or not a morpheme 
boundary was still synchronically recognizable in Coptic. 

Coptic has many causative verbs beginning with T-. Although this formation is no longer 
productive, T- can probably still be considered a separate morpheme from a synchronic 
perspective. Cf.: 
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• s T-KTO /'tktD/ (rare, usually KTO by cluster simplification in Sahidic and TdvKTO in 
Bohairic) “to turn”, cf. s K(OT€ / 1 kot a/ “to tum” aa8 

• s T-C£IO Pisp/ “to satiate”, cf. S CGI /'si/ “to become satiated” 

• ®T-CTO /'tst:)/ “to return (trans.)”, cf. HXOT /'sot/ “to return (intrans.)” 

• ^T-210 /'thjo/ “to let fall”, cf. *26 /'he/ “to fall” 

These cases are not therefore likely to be good examples of morpheme-initial consonant 
clusters. The situation is more doubtful for s AfllO /'cpp/ “to blame” (cf. s MJIFl€ /'Jipo/ “to 
be ashamed”) where 2 S. is written instead of *TUJ. 

There is a more ancient causative formation with C- of which there are only a few 
examples left in Coptic which are probably no longer synchronically analysahle as such: 

• s C-20'iT0pT /'shwart/ “to curse (stative)” (simplex not preserved in Coptic) 

• S C-SP&2T /'skiraht/ “to be quiet (stative)” (cf. ^pCD^, “to lack”) 

• Also S C- 2 I 0 AC /'shjDma/, plural of S C- 2 I>VG /'shimo/ “woman”, is a fonner compound 
the synchronic status of which is dubitable. 

Finally, there remain a few words in which the complex initial cluster never contained a 
morpheme boundary to the hest of my knowledge: 

• sriCTdJO'ff /'pstaju/ “90” 

• S CUJH£ /'sjfe/ (but more commonly written Uf ( f€) “70” 

• ^tjn 1 HT Z 1 J p jet/ “humble” 

• /’Jplak/ (a measure) 

4. 9.2.4 Morpheme- final two-consonantal clusters composed of obstruents 

Stops and fricatives can be combined with each other, e.g.: 

sCltfT /'ift/ “nail”, "AGDKFJ /'lokj/ “to be weak”, s ACi) 2 S > 2 /’loch/ “to crush”, s NKOTK /i/katk/ 
“to sleep”, ^TOien P wokip/ “to break”, ®{flCS /'oskj/ “to smear”. 

I have observed the following restrictions: 

• 2 S. is not attested in the second position. 

• fl and K cannot precede other stops. 

• Two fricatives can only be combined in the order 2 /h/ — Uf /J/ — C /s/ — H /f/, i.e. the 
spirant which has a more backwards place of articulation comes first in a cluster. 
Compared to the corresponding Egyptian forms, metathesis has frequently taken 
place here. This rule is less strict in Akhmimic where the original sequence has 
sometimes been preserved. Examples: 

sfhw “seven” > s CdvUJ c f /’ sajf/ (instead of *C& t fUl), “C&gH P saxf/ (instead of 

wsh “large” > s O'8'ClXJJC p wojs/ (Akhmimic still has OTTCflCg /'wosx/), izh “to reap” > 

KOgC /'ohs/ (Akhmimic still has (DCg /’osx/). 


228 I discuss the relationship of KOOTC, KTO, and TKTO in more detail in Peust (1999). 
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4 - 9 ^-S Morpheme-final two-consonantal clusters containing a sonorant 

Sonorants (8 /p/, A /m/, N In/, A III, p /r/, [£]l /j/, [0]<3 - /w/) are frequent before obstruents, 
e.g.: 

s A0"irA2 /'mulh/ “wax”, f sojf / “crazy”, sCtiJNT /'sont/ “to create”, sftjtopn /'Jorp/ “to 

be early”, s 2C0fiC /'hops/ “to cover”, ^OAA /'home/ “sour (stative)”, s 6(t)0‘i}’<5 /'kjowki/ “to 
be twisted”. 

All sonorants apart from 61 /j/ and A / 1/ can appear in the second position. After an 
obstruent, however, there is a good probability that sonorants were spoken syllabic (US’ 
§ 5.10.4), e.g. ^(flTp /'hotr/ (/'hotr/ ?) “to join”. 

The phonetic interpretation is likewise unclear for sequences of two sonorants, e.g. S 08N 
“alum” (f bpi>/?, fo pn/?), sCOCfiTN “to know”, s T<\£IO'<T “50”, S T(J)N0'5’ “certainly” (/'tonu/?, 
/'tonw/?), sfl/AA “to embrace”, ^(DpB “to break”. On this problem US? § 5.9. 

4.9.11.6 Morpheme-final three-consonantal clusters 

Clusters of three consonants do not seem to be permitted at the end of a morpheme. There 
are a few words involving final -Ttt in which no morpheme boundary is known to have 
been present. But it is probable that N was pronounced syllabic here so these are not 
consonant clusters in the strict sense: 

• S N-A0 ( 1TH /p'coftrj/ “headlong” < m fin 

• sCOO'iTTN /'sDwtp/ “to straighten” < sdwn 

• s O‘?TOCTM f wostp/ “to broaden” < wsln 

4.9.3 Clusters at a word boundary 

The possibilities for consonant clusters are much more extended at a word boundary than 
at a morpheme boundary. For example, the personal pronominal clitics K- /k/, £- /s/, 

III, and TN- /tn/ (/tn/), as well as the morpheme FJ- /J/ (“can”) can precede any verbal 
stem in Sahidic. The definite articles JT-/p/ (masc. sg.) and T- /t/ (fern, sg.) can precede 
any single consonant, but normally no consonant cluster in Sahidic. In Bohairic and 
Akhmimic, they can even precede any consonant cluster. In many compounds, all vowels 
are elided from the first component which frequently creates word-initial clusters of 
three or four consonants, e.g. sUJJT-^AOT /'Jphrrat/ “to give thanks” (from HtjCDfl /’/ op/ “to 
receive” + ®2AOT /'hrmt/ “grace”). 

Similarly, final clusters can increase when consonantal suffixes are added. The pronomi- 
nal clitics -T /t/, -K Ik/, /f /, -6 /si, -N /n/ (/11/) and -TN /tn/ occur after verbal stems and 
after some nouns. /f/ and -6 /s/ are used as nominal suffixes. Many verbs have a 
reduplicated structure in which a vowel is elided from the second component. Final 
consonant clusters can then appear which violate the restrictions valid for morpheme- 
final clusters, e.g.: 
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• s AOKaK /’cokck/ “to prick” (K precedes stop) 

• s nOTf1T /’potpt/ “to fall away” (II precedes stop) 

• HJ041UH /'JhfJT/ “to excavate” (front spirant 4 precedes back spirant UJ) 

Macnus (1969: a8f.) states that the sequences -CC, -CCC, and -CCV are allowed at the 
end of a Sahidic word, whereas -CCCC and -CCCV are not (V being an unstressed vowel). 

4.9.4 Word-initial epenthetic vowel 

If <l> is the second consonant in an Egyptian word and precedes the stressed vowel, the 
Coptic equivalent frequently has a secondary 6- hi- before the first consonant. Sethe 
(1899-1902: I, § 9) gave the explanation that both consonants formed a C>- cluster during 
a certain period of the history of the Egyptian language, and later a prosthetic vowel was 
added at the beginning of the word to avoid the initial consonant cluster. However G- 
does not occur in all words of this structure. 

As has been discussed in §3.14.2, the consonant <?> can be either retained as /j/ or lost in 
Coptic. In the latter case, the motivation for the epenthetic vowel is no longer synchroni- 
cally visible. Consequently, four different developments are logically possible for words 
with <J> as the second consonant, and all of these are actually attested: 

1) <J> retained as /j/, with epenthetic vowel: 

bik.w “servants” > b G6ldJK /oP’jajk/ 

2) <?> retained as / j/, no epenthetic vowel 

hid “pit” (since NK) > ^IGIT /'hjit/, ^JT 

3) <?> lost, with epenthetic vowel 

kisj “Nubian” > aCeCOUJ /a’kioJV, *>eem 
zitw “ground” > S’^GCHT /a'set/ 

4) <?> lost, no epenthetic vowel 

did> “head” > s > b A(OA / coc / 
miq.t “ladder" > b A0'5'KI /’muki/ 
t% “border” > 3 TOUf /’taj /, b 60tg 

The Coptic dialects occasionally show divergent developments. For instance, the equiva- 
lent of ki.t “front” is in Bohairic, £H (most frequently) ~ £IH ~ G^H in Sahidic, and 
G2H (most frequently) ~ <IH in Lycopolitan. 

Vergote (1959: i6f.; cf. also 1973/83: lb, § 28c) suggests that G- only appears if the vowel 
of the pre tonic syllable differs from the stressed vowel, assuming that <h was lost earlier 
between equal vowels than between different vowels: 

si id “sow” (according to Vergote:) /sila:yat/ > /s?a:yat/ > s » b G(U(0 

qib.t “breast” (according to Vergote:) /qa?i:bat/ > /q?i:bat/ > s GKlB6 (however 

s KlfiG exists as well) 

but: bik.t “female servant” (according to Vergote:) /hala:kat/ > /ba:kat/ > Mi (OKI 
Unfortunately, it is very difficult to verify whether Vergote’s assumptions about the 
quality of these pretonic vowels are correct. 
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For clusters other than <§>-second, prosthetic vowels are rare. A few examples can be 
found in Osing (1976a: note 949 on p. 773f.). Some words beginning with A , N, or A show 
an initial in certain dialects or textual variants in Coptic which cannot be explained 
etymologically, e.g. mini “to land” > s AOON£, b (A.)AONI; on this cf. Osing (1976a: note 
140 on p. 48of. and note 490 on p. 58a). 


4.10 Metatheses 

It is a general observation in historical linguistics that consistent rules can be less easily 
established for metatheses than for most other phonetic changes. Metatheses are assumed 
in the development of numerous Egyptian words, but being irregular sound changes, they 
frequently leave some doubt about the etymology. Some scholars have assumed numerous 
metatheses during prehistoric periods of the language in order to increase the number of 
Egyptian — Afroasiatic etymologies (such as Egyptian <sdm> “to hear” = Semitic Vsm ( 
“to hear”). I do not discuss metatheses of this type here. 

To the best of my knowledge, only two proposals for generalizations about metatheses in 
Egyptian have been advanced. Both of these generalizations do not apply consistently, 
and both of them explain only a minority of all metatheses that can be found. Hintze 
(1.947a: a 3 f.) suggests that a metathesis sometimes occurs to bring consonants and vowels 
of similar places of articulation closer together, e.g. stp “to choose” > s C(t)FTT (besides 
more frequent C£i)Tn) because both (!) and tl share a labial place of articulation. Accord- 
ing to Loprieno (1994: i27f-)> a metathesis can serve to produce a more optimal syllable 
structure in terms of the sonority hierarchy (elements with high sonority move towards 
the syllable nucleus). 

I wish to add another rule which only explains a small proportion of all metatheses but 
applies in a remarkably consistent manner. If two spirants form a cluster in morpheme- 
final position, these spirants are rearranged in Sahidic so that the places of articulation 
proceed from back to front. This is why, for instance, Egyptian sfh “7” developed into 
'Cds.yi 1 ! /'sajf/ by metathesis instead of *C& < 1UJ (for more details I® 5 § 4. 9. 2.4.). 

A detailed examination of methatheses in Egyptian, which I am not going to present here, 
would have to take into account the issue of relative chronology. For example, the 
metathesis in ^CETT^I /'sewhi/ as opposed to S C&20^ /'sahu/ (or /’sahw/) < shwr 
( sahVwrV ) 3a 9 “to curse” must have been so late that the Fayyumic change ai ow > € 
before h . (CS 3 §5.6.2.!) could still take place (Osing 1976a: note 41 on p. 363 f.). 
Similarly, in kUjCifNI /’Jewni/ (not attested in Sahidic) < snw.t the metathesis must have 
taken place after the syllabic rf had been reanalyzed into £N in Bohairic ( CS 3 § 5.10.2), 
because an earlier metathesis would have given rise to a form *UJdi'8 , NI (Osing 1976a: 
note 71 on p. 383 - 386 ). 


229 'CaCVCCV is a common formation of causative verbs in Egyptian. 
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4.ii Consonantal compatibility restrictions in Earlier Egyptian 

4.11.1 General remarks 

Most Egyptian lexical roots contain two or three consonants. If we consider all 
theoretically possible hi- or triconsonantal roots which can be formed by systematically 
combining all available consonants, we will find that not all of these roots are actually 
attested. Pure accident or the deficiency of our knowledge of Egyptian are, of course, 
possible reasons for such lexical gaps. Some roots which would be phonetically well 
formed may simply not happen to have existed or may be unknown to us. However, a 
closer examination reveals that there are certain general restrictions on the formation of 
Egyptian roots which are related to the places and manners of consonantal articulation. 
This phenomenon is known under the term consonantal compatibility 
restrictions. 

Consonantal compatibility restrictions are well known from the Semitic languages (espe- 
cially from reconstructed Proto-Semitic) where two consonants that share the same place 
of articulation cannot usually co-occur within a root (cf. Greenberg 1950, Voict 1981). 
Another type of consonantal compatibility restriction is found in reconstructed Proto- 
Indo-European where certain manners of articulation cannot coexist within a root. But 
the phenomenon is more prominent in Egyptian than in any of the above mentioned 
language stocks, and in addition, consonantal incompatibility is still a vivid and 
productive phenomenon at least in the earlier attested stages of the Egyptian language. 

4.11. 2 Previous research on consonantal incompatibility in Egyptian 

There has been comparatively little research on root incompatibilities in Egyptian. The 
previous investigators who dealt with the topic did not give details on how they counted 
their data and, with the exception of Roquet, they did not restrict their examinations to a 
specific period of the language. 

• Czermak (1931/34: 27-3o) remarks that no two different consonants of the labial 
series ( b , p, m,j) ever follow one another (with or without intervening vowel) within 
the boundaries of a morpheme. 

• Greenberg (1950: 179-181) explains the basic principle of co-occurrence restric- 
tions in Semitic as a restriction of homorganic consonants in a root, and he finds this 
principle valid for Egyptian as well. Based on their co-occurrence behavior, he 
concludes that 1) the consonants written <L> and <d> pattern together with the velars, 
and 2) <h and <S cannot in all cases have originally been laryngeals. 

■ Petracek (1969) remarks that <h> is incompatible with <h> and <‘> in Egyptian. 

• Rossier (1971: 275-277) also examines co-occurrence restrictions in Egyptian. He 
discovers that <S is incompatible with the dentals <t>, <d>, and <z> and becomes 
incompatible with <h> from the Middle Kingdom on. 
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Roquet (1978b) provides a somewhat more detailed account of root incompatibili- 
ties in Egyptian. Based on the language of the Old Kingdom, he lists pairs of 
consonants for which there exists “incompatibilite totale” (never attested together 
within one root) and “incompatibilite relative” (rarely attested together within one 
root) respectively. He also makes a distinction based on the relative order of the two 
consonants concerned, which I have not attempted to do below. 

Watson (1979) counts the co-occurrence of consonants in Egyptian verbal roots. His 
principle results are that <}> patterns as a liquid, and that <£>, <d>, and <s> pattern as 
velars. 


4.11.3 A reexamination 

Together with Frank Kammerzell, I have reexamined the issue in more detail. In the 
following, the core data are presented, but I do not discuss the general principles which 
lie behind consonantal incompatibility in Egyptian. Frank Kammerzell has discussed the 
background of Egyptian consonantal incompatibility in Kammerzell (1998b: 119-149) 
(which has not yet been published; for the time being see Kammerzell 1998a: 3 if.). 

Our examination is based on the computerized corpus of the Coffix Text Word Index by 
van der Plas (1996) (fora detailed description of this corpus and our processing strategies 
US 3 appendices 1 and 2). This text corpus dates from the Middle Kingdom, but we have 
attempted to distinguish between three pairs of sounds which largely merged already in 
the transition from the Old to the Middle Kingdom ( s vs. z, t vs. f, d vs. d). It is therefore 
to be assumed that the chart actually represents the consonantal incompatibilities as 
they were valid around the time of the late Old Kingdom. In the early Old Kingdom, not 
all of these incompatibility rules were already valid (K§ => §3.9.2). From the Middle 
Kingdom on, Egyptian integrated a considerable number of loan words which did not 
conform with these rules, and consequently the system of compatibility restrictions was 
obscured. 

The following chart indicates all pairs of consonants for which there appears to be a 
strong compatibility restriction (marked as “*”). “Strong restriction” is to say that the 
combination is clearly disfavored, although it may occur occasionally, e.g. in a single 
lexical root or in a few rare or doubtful words. The decision as to whether or not a compa- 
tibility restriction exists is primarily based on token frequency. Our results will mostly, 
but not always be understandable to the reader from the data presented in appendix 2. In 
addition to these data, the following considerations have also been taken into account: 
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* All individual words were checked to look for doubtful entries.* 3 ® 

* Words in the Coffin Texts index other than those of three characters' length were 
also checked although they have not been documented in the chart in appendix a. 

* The dictionary by Erman & Grapov (1996-1963) was scanned for additional words 
from the Old and Middle Kingdoms which happen to be missing from the Coffin 
Texts (problem: we cannot determine the token frequency in this case). 

Three consonants (<i>, <j>, <n>) were not found to be Bubject to any strong restriction (but 
for < 1 > OS’ § 3 .ii. 3 ) and have consequently been omitted from the following chart. The 
consonants as listed in the chart are rendered with the conventional transcription 
symbols and must not therefore be interpreted as phonetic renderings. 



a 3 o To give an example, the appearance of 154 attested combinations of tv and k as 
compared to 555 expected combinations would not normally have led us to assume a 
“strong restriction”. However a closer examination of the attestations reveals that w 
is the last consonant of nouns in ij 3 of these cases. Thus -tv is likely to be explained 
as the nominal suffix -tv, i.e. as a different morpheme. For# ♦ 1 , appendix a actually 
lists more attestations (51) than the 39 statistically expected, however 46 of these 
51 attestations pertain to the particle grt which is likely to be composed with the 
nominal suffix -f. 






































Our results differ from Roquet’s (1973b) in several points. Different decisions were 
sometimes made in drawing the borderline between a significant and an accidental 
underrepresentation concerning a specific pair of consonants. This problem cannot be 
simply overcome by mathematically determining the statistical level of significance, 
since the major problem is posed by the uncertainty of many of the input data (deciding 
on how to transcribe a word, or where to assume morphological boundaries, etc.). Note 
also that we examined token frequency whereas Roquet probably considered type 
frequency. Last but not least, our corpus was different from his. The most salient 
differences between Roquet’s and our results are the following: 

• Roquet does not list any incompatibilities involving w since he left this consonant 
out of consideration (cf. Roquet 1973: 112). 

• We allow for the combination of e + s which Roquet (1973b: 108, 110) considers 
totally incompatible. 231 

• Numerous of Roquet’s “relative incompatibilities” are not covered by what we term 
“strong restriction”. 

• Some of our “strong restrictions” do not even appear among Roquet’s “relative 
incompatibilities” (b + h, b + t, h + <£, h + t, h + k, h, + z, h. + t). 

4.11.4 Roots with complete or incomplete reduplication 

Since two consonants that share the same place of articulation do not normally eo-occur 
in an Egyptian root, we should expect that two identical consonants do not co-occur 
either. However this is not true. One of the reasons for this is the fact that a root can be 
reduplicated. There are many reduplicated verbs in Egyptian such as b ( b c “to bubble”, 
ptpt “to trample”, nmnm “to move”, gmgrn “to smash”, snsn “to associate”. 

There are also several Egyptian triconsonantal roots in which the first and the third 
consonant are identical. A possible explanation would be that these are incomplete 
reduplications (cf. Greenberg 1950: 181). Examples: 

• e j e “to ejaculate” (note that <S = /d/, <1> = /r/) 

• c h< “to stand” 

• h>h. “to be speedy” 

• grg “to establish” 

It can be remarked that the second consonant in words of the type ABA is preferably a 
sonorant. These words were perhaps originally reduplications of the type ABAB, and 


23 i There is a common root s ( h “dignity” which is well attested from the Old Kingdom 
on. Other words containing s and ( are sm ( “pole” (from the Old Kingdom on), s ( b “to 
castrate” (from the Middle Kingdom on), sm c “vegetable fibre (Meeks 1977/79: II, 
326; from the Middle Kingdom on) and sh'.t “rabbit” (from the Middle Kingdom on); 
for the latter three, a reading with z would likewise be possible, but the combination 
e + z is excluded according to our as well as to Roquet’s minds. 
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word-final B might have been lost when it was a sonorant whereas it was preserved when 
it was not. 

Other major exceptions to the consonantal compatibility restrictions belong to a similar 
root type in which the first and the third consonants are not identical but in a way related. 
In all of the following roots, the first and the third consonants should not normally co- 
occur within a root: 

• bnf “gall” • piq “thin” 

• pnq “to bale out” • hps “foreleg” 

• h?dw “dough” • h l q “to shave” 

• hik-ib “disaffected person” • snl “to oppose” 

• snd-tvt “loincloth” • Up “to bum incense” 

• gnh.t “star” 

It is possible that at least some of these were originally (incomplete) reduplications. This 
would mean that the first and the third consonants were originally identical but 
underwent different developments with time. 
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5 


Vowels 


5.1 Sources of information about Egyptian vowels 

The Egyptian scripts do not indicate any vowels. This is also a peculiarity of most 
Semitic scripts. Exceptions to this principle are doubtful and very limited in Egyptian, if 
they exist at all (US’ § 5.4). The Egyptian scripts adhere much more to the consonantal 
principle than the Semitic scripts as applied to modem languages. Where modern lan- 
guages (such as Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, and Urdu) are written in principally consonan- 
tal scripts, some graphemes (especially those for <j>, <w>, <?>, <h>) do not have consonantal 
values throughout hut are regularly used today for expressing vowels as well. Therefore 
some vowel indication regularly exists in writing these languages, although not all 
vowels in a word are expressed and not all vowel distinctions are shown. Additionally, 
both the Arabic and the Hebrew scripts have facultative vowel signs which can he added 
to express vowels more exactly. These additional vowel signs are not common in regular 
writing, however they can he used for didactic purposes or with words which otherwise 
would he ambiguous in a given context. 

Egyptian had none of these means of vowel notation. Most modern egyptologists would 
agree that, e.g., the signs for glides (<j>, <w>) were generally not used to write the 
phonetically related vowels /i/ or /u/. This is evident most clearly from the syllable 
structure rules as discussed in § 4.3. 

Egyptian vowels are therefore only known from renderings of Egyptian in other writing 
systems. Coptic is by far most important of these. Furthermore, there are transcriptions of 
Egyptian words into Greek, cuneiform, and other writing systems. The earliest indica- 
tions of Egyptian vowels are found in cuneiform transcriptions of the 14th and i 3 th cen- 
turies bc (New Kingdom). These early transcriptions contrast markedly with the vowels 
known in Coptic. Since certain regularities in the sound correspondences can he recog- 
nized, it is possible to establish some basic sound rules for the development of vowels 
between the New Kingdom and Coptic times and thus to stipulate the vocalization of 
Egyptian words which are preserved in Coptic for the time of the New Kingdom with a 
reasonable degree of probability. Nothing is known about Egyptian vowels for periods 
prior to the New Kingdom. I will not attempt to discuss them in this book. 

Insight into the Egyptian vowel system is restricted by the fact that the Greek and 
cuneiform writing systems likewise have limited possibilities of distinguishing vowels. 
Greek uses seven different vowel graphemes for distinguishing vowel quality. Vowel 
quantity, which was phonologically distinctive in Ancient Greek, is only expressed in 
writing when accompanied by subphonemic differences in quality. For example, /e/ = [e] 
and /e:/ = (e:J are distinguished as e and tj respectively, but /i/ [i] and /i:/ [i:j are 
indiscriminately written 1. 
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Cuneiform only makes a difference between three (a, i, u), in some phonetic contexts 
between four (e), in rare cases between five (o) a3a vowel qualities. Furthermore, there is 
the possibility of so-called “plene-writing” which is traditionally assumed to have 
expressed vowel length; however, more recent research has put serious doubt on this. 133 

a 3 a Westenholz (1991) argues that in the case of plene-writing <u> denotes /u/ whereas 
<u> and <u 4 > denote a distinct phoneme /o/ in certain Old Babylonian texts. It has not 
yet been clarified whether this distinction is also applied in some of those 
cuneiform documents in which Egyptian words are transcribed. 
a 33 Most cuneiform phonograms express sequences of at least one consonant and one 
vowel (e.g. <pa>, <ap>, <pap> etc.). But there are a few signs that indicate smaller 
units than this, which are commonly transcribed with single vowel symbols (<a>, <e>, 
etc.). Their employment is called plene-writing. There are two different functions of 
plene-writing in Akkadian which have to be strictly distinguished: 

1) In Old Akkadian the signs used in plene-writing seem primarily to express 
consonantal segments, namely glides such as /j/, /w/ and /?/ (cf. Aro 1953: 3 f. 
and Knudsen 1980: iof.). They can occur in word-initial position; such writings 
continue to a certain extent into Old Bahylonian but disappear later. They can also 
occur in intervocalic position; this possibility likewise becomes restricted in later 
times because other signs are developed for expressing glides, however the sign <a> 
can be used to express a glide throughout the history of Akkadian, 
a) Let us now consider the second function of plene-writing, which is the most wide- 
spread one in the post-Old Akkadian period. 

There can usually be no more than one plene-writing in a word. (For some rare 
exceptions see Hutter 3985: i 3 .) It is, however, possible for plene-writings in 
function 3) and in function 2) to co-occur. On the graphical surface, Akkadian words 
may behave with respect to plene-writing in at least four ways: a) plene-writing is 
nearly obligatory: su-u (demonstrative pronoun), b) plene-writing is facultative: la 
~ la-a (negative particle), c) plene-writing is unusual but does occur: sa (attributive 
particle), with occasional sa-a in the Middle Assyrian Law Code, d) plene-writing is 
absent. The use of plene-writing is subject to large diachronic and geographical 
variation. There are some Akkadian texts, notably the Middle Assyrian Law Code, 
several Old Bahylonian letters, and some El-Amama-tablets (Nos. 9, 11, 43, 357; 
see Aro 1.953: i 3 and Hutter 1985: i 3 f.) that are known to be more favorable 
towards plene-writing than most other texts. Aro (3 953 and 1973 : 248-252) discusses 
these, as he puts it, “abnormal plene-writings”. 

Plene-writings are traditionally taken to be indicators of vowel length. Aside from 
plene-writing, two more criteria are traditionally employed for determining vowel 
quality in Akkadian, namely: 3) Semitic etymology. It must, however, be admitted 
that the correlation between plene-writing and long vowels in other Semitic 
languages is far from perfect. 2) The vowel syncopation rule, which plays a major 
role in Akkadian morphology, according to which certain vowels are lost whenever 
they would appear in an open syllable. It is usually assumed that this loss affects 
short vowels under the additional condition that the preceding syllable is likewise 
open and contains a short vowel. While the reality of the vowel syncopation rule is 
beyond doubt, the traditional explanation based on vowel quantity is not the only 
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5- 2 


The interpretation of the Coptic vowel graphemes 
Overview 


5.2.1 

All seven vowel signs of the Greek alphabet are used in Coptic: & (= Greek a), £ (= e), H 
(= tj), | (= i), 0 (= o), 0) (= «) and V {= u). Among these, V used in isolation has a marginal 
status and appears mainly in Greek loanwords where it renders u or T| of the source 
language. 

The vowel inventory of Coptic short stressed vowels can be sketched as follows: 


low 


Ma] 



e [e] 0 [3] 


H[e] 

<0[oJ 

high 

(6)1 fil 

crtr M 


front 

back 


In addition, there is a set of long vowels which are written by doubling the vowel 
grapheme. For these Cg 3 § 5 - 9 . 3 . 

I do not discuss the question here which distinctions are phonologically relevant; on this 
issue Kg 3 § 5.3. 

5.2.2 High vs. low vowels in Coptic 

j'.a.a.i General remarks 

The difference between £ and O on the one hand and H and (0 on the other is traditionally 
understood as one of vowel quantity (e.g. Sethe 1899-1902: I, §§22ff.). However 
there is actually very little evidence for this claim. The main argument seems to be the 
fact that the respective Greek letters indicate vowel quantity in Classical Greek. I will 
argue below that the difference between the signs in question rather is one of vowel 
quality. 


possible one. 

Aro (1953: 18 and 1971: 250) considers the possibility that at least the “abnormal 
plene-writings” may indicate word stress. Fecht (i960: §72) shows that 
plene-writing in transcriptions of Egyptian words clearly coincides with Egyptian 
word stress rather than with vowel length. Knudsen (1980) argues that Akkadian 
plene writing in general does not indicate length but accentual pitch. He calls 
attention to the fact that the last syllable of a question sentence is often written 
plene, including words that are never written plene in other contexts (Knudsen 1 980: 
11). It is indeed very common for questions in languages around the world to be 
marked by a raising intonation at the end. 

We can conclude that Akkadian plene-writing is probably related to stress or 
intonational features rather than to vowel quantity. 
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The Coptic vowels (0 and H were higher in articulation than O and £. This is based on 

several pieces of evidence: 

• the fact that (0 and OTT are historically closely related, as are H and (£)l (Kg 3 § 5.5-7) 

• the fact that in the Late Coptic pronunciation, H is rendered by both i- and o-sounds 
and £ by o-sounds only 

• the evidence from Greek transcriptions of Egyptian or Coptic words (DSP §5.2.2. 4) 

• the evidence from Coptic transcriptions of Arabic. 

5. 2. 2. 2 Evidence in favor of the qualitative distinction 

Let us now look at the evidence showing that the Coptic vowel letters generally ex- 
pressed qualitative rather than quantitative distinctions. Before outlining the discussion 

in the literature, I will summarize the basic arguments for the “quality hypothesis” first: 

• The traditional view was based on the values the corresponding signs had in 
Classical Greek. However, it is doubtful that the quantitative distinction between e, 
o on the one hand and q, co on the other was still present at the time when the Coptic 
alphabet was created. Secondly, even in Classical Greek, which definitely had a 
quantity opposition, the vowel graphemes primarily expressed vowel quality rather 
than vowel quantity (Kg’ § 5.1). 

• In Bohairic, partly also in Sahidic, £ and O appear before (etymological) laryngeal 
and pharyngeal consonants where H and (l) are expected from a morphological and 
etymological point of view (OS’ § 5.6.6.a). It is difficult to understand why vowels 
should have been shortened in this phonetic environment, whereas a lowering of high 
vowels before back fricatives is a natural phenomenon. 

• On the other hand, the diphthongs OOtF, 0 (£)l and &.(£)! frequently appear as (OOtT, (fll 
and HI in Bohairic (OS’ §§5.6.6.a f.). Here as well it is implausible to assume a 
change in vowel quantity. Instead, a qualitative change of vowels before glides is 
far more natural. 

• The fact that H frequently seems to express an unstressed reduced vowel [9] before 
sonorants in Fayyumic (OS’ §5.10.2) supports the view that H does not denote a long 
vowel. 

• In medieval texts which transcribe Arabic words in Coptic letters, no significant 
correlation between short and long vowels of Arabic and the presumed short and long 
Coptic graphemes £/0 and H/(!) can be observed, although Arabic (both classical and 
dialectal) has distinctive vowel length. For example, H is commonly used to 
transcribe Arabic I'll and /i:/ alike, whereas £ renders Arabic /a/ as well as /a:/. 

• Evidence from a manuscript writing Coptic in Arabic letters (Galtier 1906) points to 
the same direction. 

• The traditional pronunciation of Late Coptic does not indicate any quantitative 
difference of £, O vs. H, (i) either. 
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• The recently discovered Mesokemic dialect of Coptic writes O in most words which 
have 0) in the other dialects, and H in some of the words which commonly have G. 
Had these cases of interdialectal variation 0~ft> and G~H been known earlier, 
scholars would probably not have come to presuppose that these graphemes give 
straightforward information about vowel quantity . a3 4 

£.2.2.3 Previous treatments of the issue 

Most of the arguments summarized in the preceding section have already been expressed 

in the literature: 

• Charles Kuentz was the first scholar to argue that Coptic G, O vs. H, (0 are distin- 
guished by vowel quality rather than by quantity. He did this at a lecture delivered 
in Paris from which only a short abstract was published (Kuentz 1934). The only ar- 
gument presented there is the fact that, according to Kuentz, vowel length was writ- 
ten by vowel doubling (on this I®* 5-2.3.2), so the single vowel signs cannot likewise 
have expressed vowel quantity. As is noted in the publication (Kuentz 1934: 6), 
Kuentz’ lecture was accepted favorably by the famous linguist Emile Benveniste. 

• Shortly thereafter, Werner Vycichl (apud Worrell 1937: 4f. and Worrell & Vycichl 
1942: 3±4) argues that G, O and H, 0 ) are distinguished by quality rather than by quan- 
tity. It is not known whether or not he was aware of Kuentz’s proposal. Vycichl ad- 
duces two of the arguments which I have listed above: the evidence from morpholog- 
ical alternations and the Late Coptic pronunciation tradition. However in his later 
works, Vycichl returns to the traditional view (e.g. Vycichl 1990: 72-1.06), although 
he still admits that under certain conditions vowel quality could be the crucial 
factor for selecting the writing 6, O vs. H, Cl) (e.g. Vycichl 1954 and 1990: 239L). 

• Knudsen (1962: 36) accepts Vycichl’s reasoning but adopts an intermediate 
standpoint: “In the Bohairic dialect the distinction between long and short vowels 
was probably not a distinction of quantity only but also of quality.” 

• Green berc (1962) cites Kuentz’ theory and discusses the issue in more detail. He 
adduces the morphological alternations in Bohairic and the use of H for hi in 
Fayyumic. Greenberg also discusses three documents which transcribe Arabic words 
in Coptic letters (an Arabic text written in Coptic letters published by Casanova 
1901. and Sobhy 1926; two Coptic texts containing a large number of Arabic loan 
words published by Stern 1885 and Chassinat 1921) as well as a Coptic text written 
in Arabic letters (Galtier 1906) and the liturgical pronunciation of Late Coptic. 
Greenberg finds that this evidence clearly supports Kuentz’ hypothesis. I wish to add 
that Greenberg’s conclusions are further confirmed by similar documents which he 

2 ^4 Now, they either assume that Mesokemic shows a secondary development (“[...] la 
tendence, propre a ce dialecte, a abreger tous les 0”, Vercote 1961: 245), or that 
vowel quantity is not identical to the corresponding Greek vowel quantity at least in 
this dialect (“DaB O in M [^Mesokemic] einen Langvokal darstellt, unterliegt 
keinem Zweifel”, Mink 1995: 60). 
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did not take into account (e.g. Farag 1976, Crum 1902); on the other hand, there is 
not a single document which consistently correlates Arabic long and short vowels 
with the presumably corresponding Coptic letters. Greenberg (1962: 28f.) comments 
on his results as follows: 

“The evidence presented here has not been intended merely as a citation of 
everything which favours the present thesis, while contrary indications are 
ignored. Almost nothing can be found to support the standard theory. No 
arguments were originally advanced in its favour. It was simply taken for 
granted. A conventional transcription of the Greek alphabet appeared to be 
confirmed by Sethe’s theory regarding the Coptic vowel system for a period 
nearly a millenium earlier than the earliest written Coptic records. This 
theory itself is far from certain as regards the length of the vowels in open 
syllables. In fact the existing traditional assumption of the length of [e] and 
[0] in Coptic probably played an important role in drawing this conclusion 
about the earlier period.” 

• Magnus (1969: 33-40) accepts Vycichl’s standpoint and concludes that the distinc- 
tion of C, O vs. H, (!) is one of quality. In addition to VycichTs arguments he adduces 
1) the medieval transcriptions of Arabic words into Coptic (independently of 
Greenberg) and 2) the fact that Greek had no vowel quantity opposition any longer 
at the time when the Coptic alphabet was formed. 

• Kammerzell (1998b: 159-162) accepts Greenberg’s and Magnus’s standpoint. While 
he adopts their interpretation of O as /d/ and of (0 as /o/, he does not view the opposi- 
tion £ vs. H as a low-high distinction (/e/ - /e/) but rather as a front-back distinction 
(/e/ — !\f) because many instances of H are derived from original /u/ (Kg 3 § 5.5) and 
the sound change /u/ > /e/ seems to be somewhat unnatural. While I admit the 
possibility that the shift /u/ > /e/ proceeded over an intermediate stage A/, the fact 
that H is indeed the high counterpart of € in Coptic is evidenced by conditioned 
phonetic alternations such as those discussed in § 5.6.2 and §§ 5. 6.6.2 f. 

Most Coptologists have not yet accepted these arguments. Till (1955: §50) indeed con- 
siders the new theory “wahrscheinlich” but keeps the traditional transcription symbols e, 
5 , o, and 0 . Vercote (1973/83: la, § 33 f.) cites Kuentz’/ Greenberg’s account but does not 
make a clear decision on it. Schenkel (1983a: 194C) accepts the interpretation of the 
distinction €, O vs. H, Cl) as one of vowel quality, however in Schenkel (1990: 70) he 
questions it again. Steindorff (1951: 29) and Loprieno (1995: 46) stick to the traditional 
interpretation and do not mention the alternative ideas. Hintze (1980: note 50 on page 
53) dismisses Greenberg’s arguments laconically as “ganz abwegig”. 
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5- 2. 2. 4 Relationship between Coptic and Greek vowel quality 

In Ancient Greek m is commonly considered a lower vowel than o. q was probably 
considerably low at least in the earlier stages of Greek since it frequently developed 
from original /a:/. However in modem Greek, q is spoken /i/. Although the vowel signs of 
the Coptic alphabet are derived from Greek, their phonetic values are obviously not quite 
identical to those of Greek. For example. Cl) of Coptic words does not usually correspond 
to i> in Greek transcriptions of these words, but rather to o or oo (Vergote 1973/83: la, 
§ 36 ; Vycichl 1990: i 83 f.). On the other hand, Coptic O is transcribed in Greek as u more 
frequently than as o (Vergote j 973 / 83 : la, § 38 ). Coptic H is transcribed in Greek not 
only by q but frequently also by 1 (Vergote 1973/83: la, § 43 ; Vycichl 1990: i 83 f.). 

5.2.2.J Coptic vowels in borrowings into Arabic 

Classical Arabic has six vowel phonemes: /a/, /a:/, /i/, /i :/, /u/, and /u:/. Additionally, 
some Egyptian Arabic dialects (including that of Cairo) have /e:/ and /o:/, which are 
developments from the diphthongs /ay/ and /aw/. 

The e- and o-vowels of Coptic (€, H; O, (0) are most commonly substituted by o and u 
respectively in Arabic. The choice of vowel quantity in Arabic is not linked to the 
presumed quantity of the Coptic vowel. Rather, quantity is chosen in a way to preserve 
the Coptic stress position in Arabic where stress is predictable from syllable structure 
patterns. For example, the Coptic toponym Td>J\l<yf /tam jati/ is adopted as Damyat /dam- 
'ja:t/ (eg 3 appendix 9) with long /a:/ since *Damyat would necessarily be spoken with 
initial stress in Arabic. The same is true for the modem pronunciation of Late Coptic. 

For further illustration of these principles cf. the examples in appendices 6, 8, and 9. 

5 .a .3 Coptic double vowels 

Coptic vowel signs can occur in geminate writing. In the Sahidic dialect, we encounter 
&A, £€, HH, OO, and U)fl) (C 3 P § 5-3.3). I argue that they express long vowels. In what fol- 
lows I will primarily discuss the basic arguments for this claim. For more detailed obser- 
vations on the distribution and etymology of Coptic long vowels C 3 P §§5-3.3 and 5.5.10. 

$.2.3.1 Previous treatments 

Some (especially earlier) scholars might have interpreted Coptic double vowels as 
sequences of two distinct spoken vowels, although none of them expressed this clearly. 
For example, Lacau (1910) transcribes the writing OO as do. Cf. also Sethe (1899-1902: I, 
§ 26) and Stein dorff (*951: 34L). 

Vycichl (1951: 73) assumes that following the first vowel a second, reduced vocalic 
element was spoken, although his view is not completely clear as well: 
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“Es handelt sich hier um zweigipfelige Vokale, d.i. mit Hoch-Tief-Ton, 
wofiir die Phonetik des Somali interessante Parallelen bietet. Der phoneti- 
sche Eindruck dieses fliichtigen, tieftonigen Vokales [i.e. of the second 
component, C.P.] war der eines Chatuph-Vokals [a term for reduced vowels 
from Hebrew grammar, C.P.]”. 

In any case, it is evident from the Coptic stress rules (C 3 P § 6.1.2) that sequences such as 
00 form a single syllable. 

Since double vowels develop historically through the loss of certain consonants, among 
them <S which was A/ in Later Egyptian, <>> which many earlier scholars interpreted as a 
glottal stop /?/, and <i> which some also identify as /?/, Till (1929) expressed the view 
that double vowels serve to indicate a postvocalic glottal consonant for which Coptic 
failed to develop a specific letter. According to this theory, a word like sfiClHDN “bad” < 
Egyptian bin is to be interpreted as /jlo:?n/. This has become the most wide-spread view 
on the topic (cf. e.g. Till 1955: § 33 , Hintze 1980: 48, Hodce 1977: 93a and 1981, 
Vergote 1973/83: la, § 14, Ernstedt 1986: 117L, Loprieno 1995: 41, 44). In addition to 
etymological considerations, some more arguments have been adduced to corroborate 
this theory: 

• The word itnv “Nile” > ^lOOp is transcribed as “liT in the Hebrew Old Testament. 
The sign K itself is ambiguous since it can render a glottal stop /?/ as well as a long 
vowel /o:/ in Hebrew, which would fit both interpretations of ^lOOp. The crucial el- 
ement is the Masoretic punctuation which favors an interpretation as /?/. The Maso- 
retic signs are, however, little reliable as far as foreign names are concerned, since 
they were added many centuries after the time at which the texts were composed. 

• With respect to certain morphophonological alternations in Coptic, morphemes with 
final double vowels are treated like morphemes with final consonants, as opposed to 
morphemes with final single vowels. For example, a word-final sonorant in 
Akhmimic is followed by a non-phonological epenthetic £ [o] if either a consonant 
or a double vowel precedes (US’ § 5.8.2). As a consequence, the suffix pronoun of the 
1st person pi. is -N (e.g. H£-N “to us”) or -N£ respectively (e.g. ©NT-N£ “to find us”, 
T££-N£ “to give us”). Similarly, the Sahidic suffix pronoun of the 1st person sg. has 
two allomorphs: -I after a single vowel and -T after either a consonant or a double 
vowel. Till (1929) takes these facts as a proof that graphical double vowels are to be 
interpreted as a sequence vowel + consonant. 

• Magnus (1969: a8f.) states that Sahidic allows the combinations -CC, -CCC, and 
-CCV in word-final position, whereas -CCCC and -CCCV do not occur (V represents 
an unstressed vowel; on the topic C 3 P § 4.9.3). Double vowels cannot even precede 
-CCC and -CCV, which suggests that they are equivalent to a sequence VC. This 
argument is not completely cogent since such distributional restrictions may be 
rooted in earlier stages of the language but need not reflect the synchronic pronun- 
ciation of double vowels in Coptic. In fact, there is a counterexample ^pOOAlTG 
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“dove” which is a late compound (Ki 2 3 * * § 6.2. 2.2). This word indicates that there was 
no synchronic restriction against the sequence double vowel + CCY, even if it was 
rare for etymological reasons. 

Depuydt (1985a: i3i-i37) examines the distribution of the two Sahidic allomorphs 
-TN and -TH'b'TN of the suffix pronoun of the 2nd pers. pi., the latter of them being an 
innovation of the Egyptian language. He states that -TH 7 TTN is obligatory after 
stems ending in T or in a double vowel. The former case is easy to explain: Using the 
short form -TN after T would have likely caused confusion with the suffix -N of the 
1st person pi., so the longer allomorph -THTTTN was preferred to avoid phonetic 
ambiguity. To account for the restriction after double vowels, Depuydt assumes that 
there must likewise have been a phonetic similarity of the sequences double vowel 
+ N (1st pi.) and hypothetical * double vowel + TN (2nd pi.). He argues that a double 
vowel is to be interpreted as vowel + /?/, whereas T preceding N might have been re- 
alized with nasal plosion, i.e. without release of the oral constriction. The sequences 
vowel + ? + N and vowel + T with nasal plosion + N might have been phonetically so 
similar as to motivate the use of the extended form -THTTTN in this context. 

Depuydt’ s subtle reasoning is likewise not fully convincing. The conditions which 
determine the distribution of -TN and -THtfTN are not yet completely clear . a3 5 In any 
case, there are environments in which -TH'BTN is obligatory in addition to the cases 
mentioned by Depuydt. For instance, -TH'B’TN rather than -TN is used after the 
preposition sO'B’BG “because of’ (H^Be -TH’B’TN “because of you”, not * 0 ‘ 5 ‘BH-TN) a36 
and after TCDOB’N “to raise” ( s TO‘ 8 ’N-TH‘ 5 TN “raise yourselves!”, not *TCOO'B’N-TN) a3 7 . 
Ernstedt (1986: 105, 117) calls attention to the fact that two identical Coptic 
vowels can coalesce at a morpheme boundary (e.g. definite article s ff€ Ipol + 
relative pronoun 8 GT /at/ > s nCT /pat/) which he interprets as the reflex of a 
phonetic liaison phenomenon. Since double vowels do occur within a morpheme and 
are not simplified this way, he concludes that these double vowels must denote 
something principally different from a mere sequence of two identical vowels. In his 
view, the possibility for two identical vowel signs to appear in direct succession 
supports the view that the second vowel is a writing of a consonant such as /?/. 

We have to remark that this is not exactly an argument against the interpretation of 
double vowels as long vowels which will be defended below. There are some 
other problems in Ernstedt’ s argument. First, the graphical simplification of indenti- 
cal vowels at a morpheme boundary is not at all a consistent rule in Coptic, but it is 
found in specific combinations only. Phonetic liaison as assumed by Ernstedt was 
either uncommon in Coptic, or at least it was not consistently expressed in writing. 


2 35 The most detailed accounts are by Vercote (1973/83: Ila, § i 33 and §i 38 ) and 

Ernstedt (1986: 1.33-147). 

a 36 Cf. Stern (1880: 375), Till (1928: 198), Ernstedt (1986: 146). 

a ^7 Cf. Crum (1989: 445), Vercote (1973/83: Ila, § i 33 ). 



Second, even if this kind of liaison had existed, it is clear that all presumed cases of 
coalescence at morpheme boundaries occur in unstressed syllables. This is a 
position in which proper double vowels did not occur, i.e. (in my interpretation) 
there were no long vowels anyway (BS 3 § 5-3.3). 

5 . 2 . 3.2 Double vowels as indicators of vowel length 

Charles Kuentz argued at a lecture delivered in Paris that Coptic double vowels express 
long vowels instead of sequences of two distinct vowels. This is published as a short 
abstract only (Kuentz 1934). He does not discuss Till’s hypothesis that a double vowel 
expresses a sequence of a vowel + /?/. Kuentz’ main argument is that a double vowel can 
arise through the loss of a consonant which is not in direct contact with the vowel to be 
doubled (for these rules in detail D5P § 5.5.10.2). The loss of a consonant at some place in 
a word can hardly evoke an epenthesis of a vowel at a distance, whereas a lengthening of 
the stressed vowel of the word would be more natural. 

Independently from Kuentz, Smieszek (1936: i4f.) expresses the view that double vowels 
indicate vowel length: 

“The symbols 3 and C [this is (!) and 0*8% C.P.] are sometimes doubled in 
Coptic, evidently in order to indicate vowel-length more clearly”. 

This is probably based on mere guessing, and he does not discuss the pertinent views of 
other scholars. 

Greenberg (1962) examines the Coptic vowel system in greater detail. He draws the 
conclusion that double vowels most probably indicate vowel length instead of 
vowel clusters. Greenberg basically advances three arguments: 

• The Coptic stress rules show that double vowels form a single syllabic peak (p. 25). 

• In the medieval documents in which Arabic words are transcribed in Coptic letters 
(Kg 3 §5.2. 2. 3), double vowels are sometimes 238 employed to render Arabic long 
vowels, but never to render sequences of vowels and laryngal or pharyngeal conso- 
nants which do occur in Arabic (p. 27). To the cases cited by Greenberg, I wish to 
add the evidence of Arabic representations of (Egypto-)Coptic loan words and place 
names. Coptic double vowels are never rendered by laryngeal or pharyngeal conso- 
nants in Arabic, which is significant since Arabic has such sounds. Cf. the toponym 
Egyptian d c n.t > Coptic S 2SAAM€ > modem Arabic San (note the long /a:/) (Vycichl 
1983: 328). This shows that the respective consonants were lost in these words by 
the time they were borrowed into Arabic. 

• There are fewer distinctions among double vowels than among simple vowels in 
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This happens comparatively rarely because these late documents are based 
primarily on the Bohairic dialect where double vowels are not used. 
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Coptic (K3 2 3 § 5-3.3). This agrees with the fact that many languages have fewer 
distinctions in long than in short vowels (p. 29). 

Although Greenberg concludes that Coptic vowel doubling expresses vowel length, he 
does not ultimately dismiss Till’s hypothesis that it rather indicates glottalic consonants 
(P- *9)- 

I wish to adduce two more arguments to support the interpretation of double vowels as 
indicators of length: 

• Cuneiform possesses a specific sign > which is commonly assumed to render a 
glottal stop. In the early cuneiform transcriptions of Egyptian, we would expect this 
sign to be used in words which have (or should have) a double vowel in Coptic. But 
this is not the case: e.g. the group ni-msh.w “the crocodiles” > Coptic S N£->\C002 is 
transcribed as nim-sa-hu (Lambdin 1953c), and ti.w'i “the two lands’’ 3 ^ is transcribed 
as ta-a-wa (Edel 1994a: II, 372) (both from the 2nd millennium bc), although we 
should expect *nim-sa- } -hu and *ta- } -wa respectively. 

• No Coptic word has more than one double vowel. In the traditional view there is no 
evident explanation for this fact. There is no reason why two laryngeal consonants in 
a word could not have been preserved from Egyptian. Assuming the alternative 
theory, the straightforward explanation comes to mind that long vowels occur in the 
stressed syllable only. This is a restriction known in many languages around the 
world, among them the contemporary Arabic vernacular of Egypt. 

5 . a. 3.3 Criticism of the quantity hypothesis 

The theory by Kuentz and Greenberg has been largely ignored by Coptologists. Kasser 
(1983b: 44) is the first scholar to have argued against it. He states that double vowels can 
be separated by line breaks in Coptic manuscripts, whence he concludes that there must 
have been a syllable boundary between both vowels. His argument, however, is not 
convincing as long as no systematic theory of Coptic line breaking has been developed. It 
is quite obvious that Coptic line breaking cannot be explained by a syllabic principle, at 
least unless quite complicated additional assumptions are made (such as Kasser’s 
“bradysyllabation” for which OS 3 below and § 5.9.2). 

Another argument which might be adduced, although no one appears to have done so, is 
the fact that the numerous Greek loan words in Coptic are practically never written with 
double vowels although Classical Greek had phonemic vowel length. It is, however, quite 
possible that the opposition of vowel quantity had been abolished in Greek by the time 
when most Greek words were borrowed. Furthermore, there are different orthographical 
conventions in Coptic for native words on the one hand and for Greek loans on the other 
(03= §2.5.10). Double vowels may have been avoided in writing Greek borrowings since 
such writings were unfamiliar to Greek orthography. 


2 ^9 The loss of o> should have produced a double vowel in Coptic (C3P § 5.5.10.2), but no 

Coptic equivalent is attested (on 2'TOO'iTe c f. Vycichl 1983: 317). 
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However a double vowel is written in one early naturalized loan word from Greek: oTaTqp 
(a weight and coin) > Demotic sttr > Coptic ! CTdvT££p£, 

There have also been attempts to find an intermediate solution: 

• Kasser (1982b, i99id, and 1991 S: 208) assumes two coexisting layers of phonologi- 
cal representation for Coptic, one layer for speech with normal speed (“tachysylla- 
bation”), and another for artificially slow speech (“bradysyllabation”), the latter 
being the layer which formed the input for writing. He suggests that double vowels 
were pronounced as a disyllabic vowel sequence in bradysyllabation, but as a 
sequence of a single vowel + glottal stop in tachysyllabation. 

• Reintges (1998) likewise suggests that there are two coexisting phonological 
representations. He assumes that graphical double vowels correspond to a sequence 
of vowel + /?/ in one phonological representation, but to long vowels in another. 
With respect to the phonetic surface realization he says: 

“The acoustic effect of the double association of the second rhyme position 
with a glottal stop and a lengthened vowel is vowel breaking, i.e. the re- 
articulation of the stressed vowel after the glottal stop /V?V/.” (Reintges 
1998: 99) 

$.2.3.4 Double vowels in other Coptic dialects 

Vowel doubling as known from Sahidic is also found in Akhmimic, Lycopolitan, and in 
some varieties of Fayyumic 2 4 <>. 

The archaic Coptic papyrus Bodmer 6 has a special letter* which appears to be equiva- 
lent to N in some cases and to Sahidic vowel doubling in others. Kasser (1985: 94-101) 
believes that this sign has developed from a merger of three demotic graphemes, namely 
<?>, <i>, and <n>. Vowel doubling in the strict sense is found as well in this text, although 
rather irregularly. For example, the stative of tyClMOT “to cut”, Sahidic UJ&dvT, appears as 
UJ<VT, UJdAT, and UJ&.T (Kasser 1985: 90). I suggest that* should be considered a symbol 
for marking an additional mora. This can either mean that the vowel was spoken long, or 
else that it was followed by Ini', the sequence vowel + Ini may have been realized as a 
(lenghthened?) nasalized vowel in certain Coptic dialects and perhaps also in the dialect 
of papyrus Bodmer 6 (G§P § 5.7.2). 

It is difficult to see why, as Hintze (1980: 49) puts it, the existence of the sign * in 
papyrus Bodmer 6 should “confirm” the traditional interpretation of graphical double 
vowels as indicators of a sequence of a vowel + glottal stop. A specific letter or diacritic 
for indicating the feature [+ long] in vowels is found in several writing systems: <h> in 
German, an acute accent < '> in Czech and Hungarian, <:> in the IPA-alphabet. 

The Bohairic dialect has no equivalent of double vowels at all. For this C 3 P § 5-3.6. 


240 For vowel doubling in Fayyumic cf. Kasser (1989: 99f.). 
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5-3 


The phonology of Coptic stressed vowels 


The following description is based on native Coptic words including early borrowings. 
Words which were taken over from Greek are frequently written in ways which contradict 
the rules of Coptic phonology. It is possible that this reflects only a tendency to preserve 
the original Greek orthography whereas there was much more adaptation in the spoken 
language. But it is also possible that the Copts tried to pronounce Greek words largely 
according to the phonological rules of Greek - 1 cannot examine this question further here. 

5-3.1 Coptic stressed short vowels: basic facts 

According the analysis which I prefer, most Coptic dialects have six phonemes for short 
vowels in stressed position. While the phonological system, i.e. the relative position of 
single phonemes, appears to be identical in most Coptic dialects, the way of writing and 
possibly the phonetic realizations of the low vowels differ in what I call the conservative 
and the progressive dialects. The conservative dialects (Akhmimic, Lycopolitan, 
Fayyumic) have £ and A. as front and back members of the low vowels respectively, which 
is close to the values these phonemes had in Pre-Coptic stages of the language. By 
contrast, the progressive dialects (Sahidic, Bohairic) have undergone a shift towards & 
and O respectively: 


conservative dialects progressive dialects 


(especially Sahidic, for 
Bohairic PSP below) 



front 

back 


front 

back 

low 

e/e/ 

2k /a/ 


2k /a/ 

O/d/ 

mid 

H /e/ 

(!) /o/ 


H lei 

(0 lol 

ISIBH 

(e)i III 

Otf/u/ 


(e)i in 

0 'S” lul 


This implies that native words usually have different writings for low vowels in both 
dialect groups, e.g.: 

a,l,ften = s.by^n “horn” a ’Wc^ri = s^ON “brother” 

Minimal pairs can easily be found for most of these vowel oppositions (cf. the collections 
of minimal pairs by Brunsch 1978: 15-57 an< ^ Magnus 1969: 14-24). 

The basic correspondences as indicated here do not obtain in specific environments (0®* 
§ 5-6). In addition, there are very rare cases in which interdialectal borrowing must 
probably be assumed. For example, the noun a ’*K&.l£, b KOI “field” should have an O-vowel 
in Sahidic. A form KOI£ is indeed attested, however some Sahidic texts, including the 
writings of Shenoute, have K&(£)l£ (cf. Crum 1989: 9a) which seems to be a borrowing 
from Akhmimic or Lycopolitan. On this word I® 5 also § 5.8. 6.4. 


an 


If however the Coptic “dialects” are regarded as mere different writing conventions (on 
this issue Id § 2.3), we could assume a single homogeneous phonological system instead 
of two. This system would look as follows: 


*homogeneous Coptic 



front 

back 

low 

/be/ 

hi 

mid 

/e/ 

lol 

high 

tit 

Ini 


In this case, what I explained as interdialectal loans would have to be explained in a 
different manner. Consider also the fact that Late Bohairic O is usually substituted by /u/ 
rather than by /a/ in Arabic, which does not agree with a phonetic interpretation of 
Bohairic O as /a/. So I am inclined towards the opinion that the different graphical 
representations of the “conservative” and the “progressive” dialects indeed reflect a 
phonetic difference. 

5.3.2 Coptic stressed short vowels: complications 

hi is principally absent in the conservative dialects, as is /e/ from the progressive 
dialects. Note however: 

• These restrictions do not apply to long vowels, including word-final vowels, for more 
on this Id § 5.3.4. 

• In unstressed position, £ can be a writing of hi and contrast with 2k in all dialects. 

• £ and O are commonly found in Greek loan words in all Coptic dialects. 

• £ is a writing for an allophone of H before back fricatives. Id § 5-6.2.2. 

• In Sahidic, £ appears before 2 < <h> instead of 2k, but 2k is regularly found before 2 < 

< h>/<b>/<b>, Id §3.5.2. I know only one minimal pair which is based on this phe- 
nomenon: “to weave it” < sht-fv s. (but also written C&2T-4) “to 

remove it” < sk>.t-f. Examples of £ before 2 are not numerous because <h> was one 
of the rarest consonants in Egyptian. It is possible that 2 was treated as a syllabic 
sonorant and C£2T t | was spoken [sahtf] or ['sfytf] rather than [’sehtf] (id § 3.5.2). 
Another possibility is that 2 < <h> and 2 < <h>/<h>/<h> were still distinguished in 
Coptic pronunciation, so the occurrence of £ vs. 2k would be predictable. 

In any case, if at all there was a phonological opposition between 2k hi and £ hi in 
Sahidic, its functional load would have been very low. 

• In late Sahidic, and generally in Bohairic, £ appears as a secondary development 
from syllabic sonorants: S KM£ ['k)a] ~ S K£A£ fkela] or ['kola], **K£M [’keli] or 
['kali] “lock”. A possible phonological representation of both would be /'kala/ since 
2k cannot appear in this environment. Id § 5.10.7. 

• £ is occasionally found as a graphical variation of ££ /e:/ in Sahidic: H££^ ~ N££& 
~ N£6 /'ne:f/ “sailor”. Similarly, O can occasionally be an imprecise rendering of 00 
h\l in Akhmimic, e.g. TOOT ~ TOT Aa:t / “my hand”. 
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If the opposition between €£ and is taken seriously and € and & are analyzed as 
distinct phonemes in Sahidic, the phonological system looks as follows: 


Sahidic 

(alternative analysis) 



front 

back I 

low 

& 

/a/ 

mid-low 

e/e/ 

oh/ 

mid-high 

H/e/ 

0) /o/ 

hifth 

(6)1 l\l 

otr/u/ 


The distribution of (1) /o/ and 0‘S* /u/ is largely, but not completely, predictable by the 
environment (Ki 3 § 5.5.7). This is true of all Coptic dialects. Minimal pairs are rare but 
do exist, cf.: 

• s p(02€ f roho/ “to wash” - s pO‘B *26 /'ruha/ “evening” 

• /'col/ “to roll” - ^CTdk-2SO‘8*A /sta'cul/ “spider” (on this word see Meeks 1994: 
208) 

It is possible to consider /o/ and /u/ distinct phonemes based on such minimal pairs. It is 
also possible to analyze [o] and [u] as allophones of a single phoneme, which would 
simplify certain morphological rules. If the latter analysis is chosen, then the vowel 
system of Sahidic is as follows: 


Sahidic 

(alternative analysis) 



front 

back 

low 

fc/a/ 

mid 

H /e/ 

0 hi 

high 

(6)1 III 

Cl>~ 07 T /ul 


5.3.3 Coptic long vowels 

As was argued in § 5.2.3, long vowels are written by doubling the vowel letter in Coptic. 

The phonological character of vowel length can be demonstrated by minimal pairs such 
as: 

• fail “flesh” - /'a:f/ “to do it”, 

• ^CDT /'Jot/ “merchant” - HtjOLKDT /'Jo:t/ “to cut”, 

• HHCDNe /'Jona/ “to be ill” - s (lj(lXl)N€ /'Jo:na/ “to exclude”. 

Altogether, long vowels appear much more rarely than short vowels. I estimate the ratio 
of long vs. short vowels to be found in an average Sahidic text as approximately 1 to 10, if 
Greek loan words (where vowel length is not written), unstressed and word-final vowels 
(where vowel quantity is not distinctive), and syllabic sonorants are excluded from the 
calculation. 
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Note the following important occurrence restrictions: 

• Long vowels are found in the stressed syllable of a word only. 

• The vowel quantity opposition is neutralized in word-final position (iSf’ below). 

The inventory of long vowels is not exactly equivalent to the inventory of short vowels: 

• In all dialects, there are probably less (certainly not more) quality distinctions for 
long than for short vowels, at least as far as we can conclude from the writing. 

• A contrast between HH and (£)I(£)J is nowhere to be found. Akhmimic has J£I, the 
other dialects have HH only, cf. s AHHU}£v a Al£IUJ£ “crowd”. 2 4* 

• Also, a contrast between GXD and OVOtT is nowhere to be found. Akhmimic has OTOtr, 
the other dialects have ftXi) only, cf. s fiCiX0N, a 60 'y 0 ' 8 Tl£ “evil”. 2 4 a 

• CiKi) can appear as a graphical variety of 00 in Akhmimic, but 00 is more frequent 
(cf. Till 1938: 26). 

• Most Coptic dialects seem to contrast ££ /e:/ - W /a:/ - 00 /o:/ which has no 
equivalent among the short vowels. The interdialectal correspondences are complex 
and little researched. Consider the following examples from Sahidic: 

S 6££B£ /'{leifW “to bubble” - sfi&dkBE /'Pa:{W “to be insipid” - ^OOBE /’p:>:Po/ 
“bad (fem.)” 

S ££T /’e:t/ “to be pregnant” - S &<\T /‘a:t/ “to make me” - S 00 T /'o:t/ “to be 
furious” 

Cf. the Akhmimic equivalents: 

‘‘BEBE (probably imprecisely for *B££fi£) “to bubble” - a 6&A6£ “to be insipid” 
“EET “to be pregnant” — “€£1 “to make me” 

Where Sahidic has 00, Akhmimic can have either or 00, a rule is not known. 2 4 3 
Cf.: 

sTOOT, “FOOT “my hand” 
sfiOOHE, ‘‘BOONE “evil (fem.)” 
sEXOOXE, “E^Ad^E “grape” 

<WOOfl, e 075A&&E “to be clean (stative)” 


241 The few examples of (£)J(£)l in dialects other than Akhmimic do not denote a long 
vowel. E.g. ^lEJT “pit” < Demotic hyt < Egyptian hid (since NK) is probably 
/'hjit/; s AI£ip£ “rod” of uncertain etymology must be trisyllabic /ci'ira/ since there 
is a double vowel even in Bohairic: b £lipi, variant writing b AINipi. 

242 OWff in 9 >\0'a‘0'B'T “to kill” and ^OTTO?^ “to turn” is to be interpreted as /uw/, as is 
evident both from the etymology ( mwt , nwh ) and from the status pronominales of 
these verbs (AOOtfT- /’mowt/-, N 00 JT 2 - / nawh/-). 

243 The rule given by Lacau (1970c: 72) that 00 appears in closed, &A. in open syllables 
does not hold true. Cf. Osinc (1976a: note 39 on p. 363 ) who cannot offer a clear 
explanation either. 
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We can conclude that most Coptic dialects have five long vowel phonemes: 


Akhmimic Sahidic 



front 

back 


front 

back 


dA /a:/ 


dA /a:/ 


££ /e:/ 

OO ~ (0(0 h:/ 


££ /«/ 

OO h:/ 

m 

l£( /i:/ 

OTTO'S* /u:/ 


HH /e:/ 

(00) /o:/ 


5.3.4 Coptic stressed vowels in word-final position 

The quantity opposition is neutralized in word-final position. Vowels in this position are 

treated as short vowels in certain respects but as long vowels in others: 

• Word-final stressed vowels are written with single letters as are short vowels . 2 44 

• Certain early Sahidic texts generally write stressed word-final vowels double when 
the enclitic copula JI£, T£, N£ “is, are” follows. 3 ^ They are obviously conceived as 
word-internal long vowels then. 

• In Akhmimic, the inventory of stressed vowels in word-final position equals that of 
long vowels, not that of short vowels. Thus there is word-final -O (which can alterna- 
tively be written -(1), see Nagel 1991: aa), but not -H. 

• In Sahidic, the inventory of stressed vowels in word-final position is neither 
identical to the system of word-internal short nor to that of long vowels. There is an 
opposition H — (£)[ as is the case for short vowels, e.g. s pH “sun” (= a pf) — - s pi 
“cell”. The opposition (0 — OTT is doubtful, cf. s &^0) /a'lo/ “rope” (= ’A^OTT) — 
s &AOTT “child”, where it is not clear whether &AOTT stands for /aW or for /’alu/. € is 
clearly distinct from which is reminiscent of the system of long vowels: N£ “for 
you (fern.)” - N&. “to be merciful”. 

Vowel phonemes in word-final position: 


Akhmimic Sahidic 



front 

back 


front 

back 

low 

& / 

a(:)/ 


/a (:)/ 

mid 

e /£(:)/ 

0 ~ w A>(:)/ 


£ /£(:)/ 

O /□(:)/ 


H /e(:)/ 

0) /o (:)/ 

-high 

(e)f/i(:)/ 

OTT/u(:)/ 


X€)l /K=)/ 

( OTT /u(:)/ ) 


Consider the following minimal pairs from Sahidic: 

“to measure” - *%[£ “to go” - “to rise” - “one thousand” - sttfO) “sand”; 
*21 “to thresh” - “front” — *££ “manner” — “face” — *2(0 “to suffice”. 


344 Single exception: *0X0 “to conceive”. 

345 Polotsky (1957a: 348f.), Quecke (1984a: 44), Vycichl (1990: 199, 235f ). 
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We can conclude that word-final stressed vowels are neutral with respect to vowel 
quantity, but in Akhmimic especially they show more resemblances with long than with 
short vowels. 3 4 6 

There is a similar phenomenon in Cairene Arabic. Cairene Arabic has an opposition 
between short and long vowels. In word-final position, only short vowels appear. However 
these phonetically short vowels can be interpreted as underlyingly long since they are 
generally spoken long as soon as clitics are added to the word. Most of these vowels go 
back to long vowels or disyllabic groups of Classical Arabic. Cf. : 

• 'nisi “he forgot” (< Classical Arabic nasiya), but ni'si:-t “I forgot”; 

• 'ga:bu “they brought” ( < Classical Arabic ga:bu:), but ga'bu:-ni “they brought me”; 

• '?ala “upon” (< Classical Arabic ?ala:, written ,J* < f ly>), but ?a'le:-k “upon you”. 

5.3.5 The vowel system of Mesokemic 

Vowel graphemes are not doubled in the Mesokemic dialect of Coptic. Instead, vowel 
doubling of the other dialects is reflected by the use of specific letters in two cases. It is 
unknown whether this was just the way to express long vowels in Mesokemic (which 
would then be an imitation of the usage of Classical Greek), or whether the vowel 
quantity distinction was lost as such but had been (partially) replaced by quality 
distinctions. Cf. the following correspondences (Mink 1995: 60, 6a): 


Sahidic 


dA, ee 

H 

0 

(0 

(00) 

Mesokemic 

e 

H 

H 

dx 

0 

0) 


5.3.6 The vowel system of Bohairic 

In Bohairic, there is no vowel doubling either. For example, Sahidic /'maw/ 

“there” and JWW /'ma:w/ “mother” are indiscriminately reflected as JWV in Bohairic. 
Certain scholars (e.g. Loprieno 1995: 41, Reintges 1998: 98b) consider this a purely 
graphical merger. However the vowel quantity distinction as evidenced by vowel 
doubling is not usually reflected in I^ate Coptic or in Coptic borrowings into Arabic (CSs 3 
§ 5. 2.2.5), although it could easily have been maintained since both classical and ver- 
nacular Arabic distinguish short and long vowels. Thus I assume that the vowel quantity 
distinction was indeed lost from spoken Coptic. This is first observable in the Bohairic 
dialect but must then have spread on the language as a whole .*47 

246 Since most scholars assume that double vowels express a sequence /V?/ rather than 
/V;/ (I® 3 5.2. 3 .i), they have to find a different interpretation. For this reason, Hintze 
(1980: 49) and Loprieno (1994: 128-i3o and 1995: 49L) assume that all words with 
orthographic final vowels have a word-final glottal stop on the phonological level. 

247 Some of those scholars who favor the traditional interpretation of the double vowels 
conclude that not vowel length but the glottal stop was lost from Bohairic, e.g. Till 
(1929: 195), Vergote (1973/83: lb, §§ 28i, 29), Kasser (1982b: 52). 











Differently from Mesokemic, Bohairic shows no indication that the quantitative distinc- 
tion was replaced by a qualitative distinction. 3 ^ It is of course possible that some kind of 
secondary qualitative distinction developed which failed to be expressed in writing. If we 
ignore this possibility, we can reconstruct the Bohairic vowel system as follows: 


Bohairic 



front 

back 

low 

& 

/a/ 

mid-low 

£ /e/ 

0 hi 

mid-high 

H /e/ 

Q)/o/ 

high 

l/i/ 

Off /u/ 


Cf. the following near-minimal pairs: 

«HpI “little” - UJHp! “son” - UJ£p| “daughter” - U Ap “skin” - COp- “to scatter (status 
pron.)” - C(0P “to scatter” - COTpl “thorn”. 

The Sahidic equivalents are UJIp£ — iyHp£ — U|££p£ — Uf&Ap — COp — C(0P — CO'B’pE. 


5.4 Possible cases of vowel representation in indigenous 

Egyptian writing 

5.4.1 Matres lectionis? 

In the consonantal script systems of Hebrew and Arabic, some consonantal signs, 
especially those for semivowels, can also be used to express certain vowels (serving as 
so-called matres lectionis). While the earlier Egyptologists did interpret 
certain Egyptian signs as vowel indicators, the fact is now generally agreed upon that the 
Hieroglyphic script is principally consonantal and matres lectionis do not exist (Kg 3 
§ 5.1). Nevertheless, it is still occasionally argued that certain signs might represent 
vowels at least during certain periods. For example, Schenkel (1994b: i 3 ) suggests that 
can denote a morpheme- or wordfinal posttonic vowel /i/ (ug* §3. 6 . 3 . 3). Cf. also 
Schenkel (1999). 

While these cases are questionable and certainly marginal, it is more probable that 
matres lectionis were used in Demotic and in contemporaneous (Graeco-Roman) hiero- 
glyphic texts (cf. Osing 1998: 1 , 4of., Schenkel 1.994c: 395, Sethe 1937). This question has 
been little researched, and I will not discuss it further. 


248 For a presumed exception Kg note in § 5. 6 . 6 . 3 . 
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5 - 4 - a 


So-called “group writing” or “syllabic orthography” 


In the New Kingdom specialized graphemes are used for representing words of foreign, 
primarily Semitic, origin. Some scholars have argued that these graphemes may also 
indicate vowels, but this theory remains very doubtful. 

5. 4. 2.1 The historical background of group writing 

It was shown in §3.14 that the phonemic correlates of certain graphemes such as <j>, <!>, 
<w>, <t>, and <r> had frequently been lost by the time of the New Kingdom. The effects of 
this loss in the written language were essentially twofold: On the one hand, the corre- 
sponding graphemes could simply be omitted. This is to say that the written language 
simply copied changes of the spoken language. On the other hand, the graphic surface 
could more or less be kept as it was. This is to say that the phonetic values of the 
graphemes were reinterpreted in order to minimize changes in the written language. We 
can observe that the Egyptians on the whole preferred the second solution. 

The grapheme <t>, for instance, was written quite consistently before approximately the 
mid of the and millennium bc. From this time on, its writing became unstable: <t> was 
omitted in numerous cases and written where it is etymologically unexpected in others. 
We conclude that the corresponding phoneme /t( h )/ had been lost in certain positions by 
that time, and <t> was henceforward employed as a grapheme lacking a clear-cut sound 
value. New writings such as <ti> or <tw> were created to unambiguously render the sound 
/t( h )/ when it was still spoken. This had become possible since the phonological 
correlates of <i> and <w> themselves had frequently become lost and the corresponding 
graphemes had therefore lost their phonographic value. Eventually in Demotic, the 
successor of the group <ti> paleographically merged into a single sign which became a 
standard grapheme for expressing spoken /t( h )/ ( US 3 § 5-4-2.4). A comparable situation is 
found in modem French where both <t> and <e> are not usually articulated in word-final 
position, whereas the combination <te> corresponds to spoken /t/. 

5’. 4.2.2 The system of group writing in Late Egyptian 

In order to represent a single consonant phonographically in the New Kingdom there 
existed two possibilities, namely to continue using the grapheme of the traditional ortho- 
graphy, or to use one of the newly developed grapheme groups (hence “group writing”). 
Each of these groups consisted of two or more single signs, some of which, due to the pho- 
netic evolution, had lost their phonetic value when appearing in isolation. Such groups 
were created even for consonants that were never lost in pronunciation. This led to the 
development of (at least) two subsets within the writing system of the New Kingdom. 2 49 
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For rare incidences of group writing prior to the New Kingdom see Hoch (1994: 487- 
498). 
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These two subsets of phonograms involve a rather clear functional difference. While 
native words continued to be written primarily by the traditional signs, group writing 
became the typical means of writing foreign words, mainly of Semitic origin. This 
concerns loan words which had been integrated into the Egyptian language as well as 
mere transcriptions of foreign place and proper names. OS’ also § 2.5.1a. 

There are two methodological problems with group writing. 

• To date, phonograms of Later Egyptian have always been divided into two classes, 
viz. traditional and group writing. However this seems to be an oversimplification. I 
suggest that a more complex classification of Egyptian graphemes is necessary to 
correctly understand group writing. The problem can however not be treated in detail 
here. 

Certain graphemes are prototypical of group writing, i.e. their use is largely 
restricted to foreign words (e.g. It/). On the other hand, some graphemes are 

rarely employed as phonograms in words in which another consonant is expressed in 
group writing: their use is largely restricted to native words (e.g. /t/). But 

moreover there are graphemes which can be used freely in both native and foreign 
words, i.e. they can freely co-occur with group writing graphemes as well as with 
traditional graphemes (e.g. [if / 1/). They constitute a third class of graphemes which 
should be described as neutral with respect to group writing. 

• The rules for using group writing are not strict. Group writing can sometimes he 
found with indigenous words, while some obvious Semitic loans of the New Kingdom 
are only known in conventional writing. On this topic see Ward (1957 and 1996: 39- 
46) and Junce (1996: note 4 on page 53). However many of the examples cited may 
become explicable if a more complex view on group writing is adopted as 1 have 
proposed above. 

Frequently more than one graph is used in group writing to express a given consonant. 
Three explanations are possible here: 

1) There is no functional difference: the graphs are allographs expressing a single 
phoneme. 

2) In one case at least, it is known that group writing had a sign for a consonant which 
could not unambiguously be expressed in traditional writing (/!/, OS’ § 3 . 11). It is 
possible that other group writing graphemes expressed consonantal differences 
unknown to the traditional writing system, e.g. for expressing certain foreign sounds 
which were not needed when writing native words. 

3 ) Some scholars have suggested that group writing graphemes express C V - s y 1 1 a - 
b 1 e s rather than single consonants, which led to the alternative labelling “syllabic 
orthography”. It is argued that there was a particular need of vowel notation in 
writing foreign words and names. All attempts made to explain group writing as a 
syllabic script have presupposed that three vowel qualities, namely /a/, /i/, and /u/, 
were distinguished. 
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The identification of possible vocalic values for group writing signs is hampered by 
several factors: i) The identification of names in Egyptian documents with names 
known from non-Egyptian sources relies heavily on the conceptions the author 
already has regarding the phonetic values of the signs in question, a) The sources 
are very heterogeneous and so are the languages from which the names might origi- 
nate. 3 ) Most transcriptions are likely to originate from North-Western Semitic lan- 
guages which are known to have been very innovative with respect to their vowel sy- 
stems. This creates uncertainty as to whether one should assume vowels as known in 
historical languages such as Biblical Hebrew, or as reconstructed for Proto-Semitic. 
4) It is further disputed whether or to which degree polyphony should be accepted. 

$.4.3.3 The history of group writing research 

• The fact that Egyptian of the New Kingdom had distinct conventions for writing 
Semitic loan words already came to the attention of Hincks (1848: 189). It was 
Erman (1876), the main proponent in favor of the principally consonantal nature of 
the Egyptian writing system, who first suggested that this writing system had been 
created as a device for rendering vowels in words of Semitic origin. Erman also 
assumed that the Egyptian scribes invented groups for writing specific Semitic 
consonants which were alien to Egyptian; this interesting idea has not been adopted 
by subsequent scholars (with the exeption of III). MjJller (1898: 58-91) introduced 
the term “syllabische Orthographic” and adopted a cuneiform-like transcription 
system with syllables separated by dashes. Albricht (1984a) tried to maintain the 
syllabic interpretation of group writing based on a data base which had meanwhile 
become much larger; he had to assume polyphony to a certain degree (p. 3 i.f.) as 
well as diachronic changes of the principles of syllabic orthography (“corruptions” 
in his terminology, p. 14L). His reconstructions frequently generate polysyllabic 
words largely composed of open syllables which do not conform with the common 
opinions concerning Late Egyptian syllable structure. 

• Some scholars assumed that only a few groups expressed specific vowels whereas 

most groups were ambiguous as to vowel indication (e.g. Erman 1933: §§ 3 a- 38 ; 
Edel 1966: 61-64, 87L; Vycichl 1990: 21 if.). Edel proposed that the only vowel ex- 
pressible in group writing is /u/ which is often represented by <w> -f (not, however, 
by <w> 5 which is commonly considered a mere graphical variety thereof), unless in 
word-final position. The only other groups which Edel considers unambiguous vowel 
indicators are ]|J for /ku/ (as a replacement of which is not a common 

combination in group writing, Edel 1966: 78L) and for /i/ (Edel 1966: 7 of.). 

• Helck is a prominent modem proponent of a clearly syllabic nature of group writing, 
which is furthermore essentially free of polyphony. As this approach leads to 
frequent contradictions between the vocalic values presupposed by his system and 
those found in extra-Egyptian sources, he assumes that only the stressed vowel was 
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distinguished while all unstressed vowels could be rendered with groups he identi- 
fies as a-indicators (Helck 1989: 129). The position of the stressed vowel is, how- 
ever, usually not independently known. His account involves further complications 
such as vowel assimilations and vowel metatheses (Helck 1989: i 32 f.). For example, 
the name of the town Ugarit, cuneiform u-ga-ri-ID, is consistently written r' j 
in Egyptian group writing, which Helck transcribes as 3 d-ku-ri-ta (Helck 1989: i 33 ). 
Schneider (1992) examines transcriptions of Semitic proper names in Egyptian 
sources of the New Kingdom and discusses the presumable Semitic vowels that were 
intended to be transcribed. While in principle he adheres to the idea of a syllabic 
orthography, the picture he presents is that of an essentially polyphonic writing 
system with a statistic rather than a deterministic way of representing vowels. 
Schenkel (1994c: 294L) in principle supports the vocalic interpretation of syllabic 
orthography and explains its mechanism by the “Devanagari-principle”: While all 
consonants may include a following /a/ without further qualification, following /i/ 
and / u/ need additional means of notation. 

The first scholar to have discarded the syllabic approach was Bondi (1886). He was 
followed by others such as Sethe (1899-1902, 1 : § 66 and § 76), Edcerton (1940), and 
Gardiner (1957, § 60; already in the 1st edition of 1927) who coined the term “group 
writing” which I prefer to “syllabic orthography” as being more neutral. 

One of the most delicate questions in interpreting group writing is the uncertainty 
about the vowels to be assumed for the source language. This problem can best be 
overcome if the examination is restricted to words which are both attested in Late 
Egyptian group writing and have survived in Coptic. However this drastically 
reduces the data base since most foreign words were of an ephemeral nature, and 
transcriptions of place and proper names fall out of consideration completely. 
Furthermore, only the development of the stressed syllable can be traced since 
unstressed syllables have largely lost vocalic distinctions in Coptic. 

This method was recently applied by Zeidler (1992/93) and by Ward (1996: 41-47). 
The latter also examines the comprehensive collections of Egyptian transcriptions 
of Semitic words in Schneider (1992) and Hoch (1994). Zeidler (1992/93: 588L) 
comes to the conclusion that only a few groups are unambiguous vowel indicators, 
especially: 

aiL ~ 0 /ra/ oiL 1 1 et vaT -- /la/ it,’: / J a/ 

Furthermore, <j> and <w> are used as matres lectionis, but with double function: 

<j> L ' and )}) indicates /a/ or/i/, <w> ( J and <'$_ ) indicates /a/ or /u/. 

Zeidler does not explain how consonants in the syllable coda were rendered in group 
writing. 

Ward, although avoiding a definite conclusion, doubts that group writing gives any 
vowel indication at all. 
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4-2-4 Transliterating group writing 

Scholars who assume that vowel indication existed naturally indicate these vowels in 
their transcriptions. For example, Hoch (1994: 304) transcribes the group writing 
a 2 vf < T£ 11 for “axe” as qa-ra-di-n-a. 

Other scholars have the choice of transcribing the word by the same conventions as they 
transcribe the traditional orthography (which would lead to qiridyni in the given exam- 
ple), or of transliterating only the consonants that are meant to be expressed synchroni- 
cally ( qrdn ). A rather complex system of the first type which aims at being a largely un- 
ambiguous transliteration system of group writing is proposed by Schneider (199a: 9-3.3). 
The Egyptian dictionaries prefer the second option. The same is true for Junge (1996: 43) 
who, in addition, signals group writing by inserting dashes in his transcription: q-r-d-n. 
Many Demotists employ a specific symbol <J> for transcribing a Demotic phonogram 
which developed from the Late Egyptian group writing grapheme ?u <t(i)>. This is a 
familiar rendering of /t( h )/ in Demotic whereas the Demotic successor of Egyptian <t> (*=>) 
no longer has a definite sound value in most words. Quack (1994: 4) extends the use of <J> 
to Late Egyptian group writing. 


5.5 The development of stressed vowels from Late Egyptian to 

Coptic 

5.5.1 Overview 


As was shown in § 4.1, Coptic morphophonological alternations permit a synchronically 
based internal reconstruction of the vowel system in stressed syllables. The vowel system 
which results from these considerations is repeated here (the vowels are meant to be 
those of Sahidic-Bohairic): 



high 

low 

Paleo-Coptic 
vowel quality 

back 

(1) 

0 

a 

front (1) 

I 


i 

front (2) 

H 

e (?) 

u 


It was said above that the occurrence of high vs. low vowels is predictable from Paleo- 
Coptic syllable structure patterns, therefore we do not need to assume a phonemic high- 
low opposition for the Paleo-Coptic stage. So we are left with three classes of vowel 
quality which from Coptic evidence alone would have to be described as back, front(i) 
and front(a). In the cuneiform documents of the and millenium bc, these quality-based 
classes are usually represented as a, i, and u respectively. The high-low opposition is not 
clearly visible in the cuneiform transcriptions but must have already been formed by then 
since the reconstructed syllable structure patterns were no longer preserved at that time. 
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I will call these 6 vowels “high? “low? thigh? Mow? “high? and “low in the following sections. 
The reconstruction of 6 vowels for Pre-Coptic Egyptian is accepted by most scholars (e.g. 
LoPRIENO 1995: 35; OslNG 1980b: 947; ScHENKEL I990: 63 ; VeRCOTE 1973/83: lb, § 3 i; 
Vycichl 1990: 72). However, an opposition long vs. short is traditionally assumed instead 
of the opposition high vs. low which I favor. 

Vowel quality was subject to major restructuring during the time we can observe. Vowel 
shifts were most pronounced in the two best known Coptic dialects (Sahidic, Bohairic), 
while the other varieties of Coptic (Akhmimic, Lycopolitan, Fayyumic) are somewhat 
more archaic in this respect. Greek and Cuneiform evidence seems to indicate that such 
dialectal differences already existed in the mid ist millennium bc. 

The vowel shifts did not lead to large scale neutralizations of phonological oppositions. 
Instead they progressed in a circular direction (“chain-shift”) so that the pronunciation of 
most vowels changed but the oppositions remained largely intact. 

Between New Kingdom Egyptian and (especially Sahidic-Bohairic) 

Coptic, most vowels proceeded one or two steps along the following 
circle: 

Similar chain-shifts are known to have taken place in other languages of the area roughly 
at the same time, such as in the Semitic languages (especially Phoenician where a > o, o 
> u and u > y are attested) and Greek (ov/o:/ > /u:/, o /u/ > /y/ > /i /). It is possible 
that language contact was at work here (on this topic see Fox 1996 and Kammerzeu. 
(1998b: 151-169). 

The most important sound developments of the Egyptian vowels are as follows: 


•/ x 
i/e o 

\ , / 
(y/0}^— u 


reconstruction for the 
Paleo-Coptic stage 

/high 

(nor- 

mal) 

&high 

(spe- 

cial 

condi- 

tions) 

Mow 

“high 

“high 

(nor- 

mal) 

“high 

(spe- 

cial 

condi- 

tions) 

“low 

(nor- 

mal) 

“low 

(spe- 

cial 

condi- 

tions) 

cuneiform documents of 
the late 2nd millennium bc 

■ 

e 

i/e a 5« 

u 

a 

a 

a 

a 

mid 1st millennium bc until 
latest written documents: 
conservative dialects 
(Akhmimic etc.) 

i( 0 

e (H) 

£ (q 

e(H) 

0 ( 0 )) 

u (O'iT) 

a (&) 

a (b,) 

mid 1st millennium bc until 
latest written documents: 
progressive dialects 
(Sahidic, Bohairic) 

i(l) 

e(H) 

a{\) 

e (H) 

o(Q)) 

u ( 0 ?*) 

5(0) 

a (6.) 

Late Coptic (liturgical 
pronunciation, borrowings 
! into Arabic) 

i 

a ~ i 

a 

a ~ i 

u 

a 

u 

a 


250 While most scholars agree that i| ow was still preserved as ile in the New Kingdom, 
Vergote (1973/83: lb, § 56 and p. 93) assumes that the dialectal shift to a known 
from later periods had sporadically taken place already by that time. 
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5 - 5 - a 


Evidence from cuneiform transcriptions 


The following lexical items may serve to illustrate these sound developments:^* 



Egyptian word 

Cuneiform 
transcription 
2nd millenium 

Cuneiform 

transcription 

1st millenium 

Coptic word 
(Sahidic) 

vowel 
in Sa- 
hidic 

/high 

(normal) 

psd “nine” 

pi-si-ID *5 2 

- 

TjrtC ~ lj/IT 
“nine” 

I 

m-f“his 

name” 

- 

(bu-kur)-ni-ni- 

PIN4 “his 
name” 

/high (special 
conditions) 

mhy.t “north- 
ern wind” 

(ni-im)-ma-he- 

e*Si 

- 

U2H “breath” 

H 

Mow 

sb) “door” 

{pu-u)s-bi-(u) a SS 

— 

C6€ 9 s6 “door” 

\ 

bht.t 

“Bastet ” a 57 


( pu-tu)-bes - 
ti * 58 ~ (pa-AD- 

u)-ba-si-ti *59 

OTTfi&CTe 

“Bastet” 

u high 

hit “front” 

( pa-re-a-ma )- 

| ma-an-ti-me- 

XM sic J)-fte-c a6i 

2 H “front” 

H 


251 More examples can be found e.g. in Fecht (1952), Osinc (1976: 11-1.7), Schenkel 
(1990: 87-90), Vercote (1973/83: lb, §§ 49-57), Vycichl (1990: 76-106). 

25a Edel (1975: 11). 

253 Borcer (1996: 21); this is the Egyptian proper name bik-n-m-f, rendered as 
Boj^opivu; in Greek. According to Vercote (i 973 / 83 : lb, 85), bukurninip is an 
incorrect rendering of *bukunrinip. It is also possible that ~rin- was pronounced with 
a nasalized 1 which the Assyrians chose to render by the cuneiform sign ni (which 
can also be read i). 

254 Edel (1954: 32 ). 

255 Edel (1975: 15). -u is probably to be regarded as the nominative case suffix of 
Akkadian. 

256 C for A. in word-final position, US’ § 5.6.1. 

257 It is possible that the stressed vowel in this word was uj ow rather than m ow - 

258 Borcer (1996: 21) (Assurbanipal prism A I 96). The syllabogram bes can equally be 
read bis. 

259 Neo-Babylonian, from Zadok (1988: 73). For further early attestations of q 0w as a see 
Osinc (1976a: note 55 on p. 376). 

260 Edel (1980: 20). 

261 Borcer (1996: 21). I cannot explain -AN-, a cuneiform sign which can also be used 
as a determinative before divine names. This writing is attested in no less than three 
different text copies: K 15110+ (= BM 91.026), K 1678+ (= BM 91086), and K 1697+. 
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“low 

m?.t “truth” 

(tva-as)-mu-a- 

(re-a) a6a 

- 

A£ “truth” 

e 



(piyhi-ri^i 

2&K “servant” 

& 

fd (part of the 
human per- 
sonality) 

ku-i-HJH-kuyt'S 


KOl(^2K) ( a 

month name) 

0 

“high 

(normal) 

hrw “Horns” 

ha-a-ra- (ma-as- 

3i)«* 6 


2(0p “Horns” 

(0 

“high 

(special 

conditions) 

nfr “good” 

(; zij-na-a-pa 368 

(har)-nu- pi- 

NOtT^e “good” 


Glow (normal) 

nJ msh.w “the 
crocodiles” 

nim-sa-hu *7° 

nam-su-ha 

MG-AC002 “the 
crocodiles” 

0 

“low (special 
conditions) 

nht.w “to be 

strong 

(stative)” 

{w\a-as-mu-a\- 

re-a)-na-ah- 

ta*7* 

(hu-U D)-na- 
ah-teV 3 

NdkUJT “to he 
strong (stative)” 

d. 


5-5-3 Evidence from Semitic loan words 

These developments are basically confirmed by words which were borrowed from Semitic 
during the New Kingdom and are still preserved in Coptic. It can easily be seen by the 
examples collected in appendix 5 that several of these words participated in the vowel 
shift a > 0/(lX This evidence is crucial: If we had nothing but the cuneiform transcrip- 
tions, it would be possible to assume that there was never a shift a > o and cuneiform a 
was merely an imperfect rendering of Egyptian o, a sound which cannot be clearly 
expressed in the cuneiform syllabary. 

262 Ai.bright (1946a: 23). 

263 Ai.bright (1946a: 18). 

264 Bongenaar & Haring (1994: 69). 

265 I a mb din (1953b: 366). The sign IH is indetermined as to the vowel and can be read 
ah, eh, ih, or uh. The same Egyptian word kl is attested in two more cuneiform 
transcriptions of the 2nd millennium: za-ab-na-ku-u. f or l$b-n-k> (Iambdin 1953b: 369) 
and hi-ku-up-ta-ah for hwi-ki-pth (Ranke 1.91.0: 1.0). 

266 Albright (1946a: 12). ha-a-ra bears full stress as is evidenced by the preservation of 
word-final -a (Zeidler 1995: 215)- 

267 Bongenaar & Haring (1.994: 68). 

268 Edel (1948: 21). 

269 Bongenaar & Haring (1994; 67). 

270 Iambdin (1953c). 

271 Iambdin (1953c). 

2 7 2 Albright (1946a: 23); probably the same individual is attested as wa-a's-mu-a-re-a- 
na-[ah-ta ] (Edel 1948: 21). 

2 73 Zeidler (1994: 48f.). 
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Evidence from Meroi'tic and Nubian 


Certain Egyptian borrowings into Meroi’tic and Nubian still show vowels as we 
reconstruct them for Paleo-Coptic, although Meroi'tic is attested only from the and 
century bc and Nubian much later. We have to conclude that these Egyptian words passed 
into a predecessor language of Meroi'tic around the time of the New Kingdom at the 
latest, and did not take part in the sound changes which Egyptian experienced afterwards. 
Meroi'tic therefore confirms the sound shifts ahigh > tfi as well as uhigh > H as the 
following examples illustrate (from Hintze ±973h: 33 a): 

• hr “Horus (divine name)” > Meroi’tic aro; but Coptic 20)p 

• >s.t Isis (divine name) > Meroi’tic wusa, but Coptic HCG. 

The divine name imn “Amun” is one of the testimonies of the shift ahigh > This name 
is attested in New Kingdom cuneiform transcriptions as a-ma-na, a-ma-a-nu et var., and 
appears with -o- or -u- from the ist millennium bc on: cuneiform a-mu-nu, Hebrew "pbK, 
Greek appo)V~agow, Coptic d^OifN. 2 ™ However the same god is known as amani from 
Meroi' tic . 2 75 The name of the last king of the Egyptian Dynasty 35 which was of Nubian 
origin, tnwt-imn, is transcribed in Neo- Assyrian cuneiform as tas-da-ma-ne-e, tas-da-am- 
ma-ne-e, tas-da-am-ma-ne-e* (Borger 1996: 34f.). The Meroi'tic royal name irq-imn(-k), 
in which the element imn refers to the same god, is transcribed in Greek as £pyafi£vT]<;. a 7 6 
All this indicates that original ahigh was preserved as such (or even developed into e as 
evidenced by epyajiev^^) in the ancient language(s) to the South of Egypt, whereas it 
shifted to u in Egypt itself. 

Similar archaisms can still be found in modern Nubian. For example, the noun nbw 
fnabwV) “gold” is preserved as r&JT rjap in Old Nubian (Browne 1996: 197) and as nab in 
modern Nobiin (Werner 1987: 369) whereas Coptic has The noun lip fjurpV) 

“wine” is preserved as opn(&) oip(a) in Old Nubian (Browne 1996: ia8; not attested in 
modem Nubian) whereas Coptic has s ’ b HpfT. (For additional examples see Vycichl 1998: 
335f.). It appears that these words were borrowed into a forerunner of Nubian no later than 
the and millennium bc. 

5.5.5 The case of ui™ 

The low vowel of the u-class poses a problem. There are three different assumptions 
about its basic development since evidence is contradictory. The strongest piece of 
evidence for each is given in the list in § 5.5.3. 


274 Cf. Vycichl (1983: iof.). The second a is important here since the first a is pretonic 
and cannot therefore be subject to this sound shift. 

375 Hintze (1.973b: 33 a). 

376 Diodorus Siculus, BiPXio&t)kt| 3 . 6 . 3 , see Eide et cl. (1996: 643). On the identifica- 
tion see Priese (1968: ±86). 
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The traditional view holds that ui ow develops into s £ (Albright 1928: 68; Calice 
1928; Lambdin 1958: 187; Vergote 1973: lb, 45F who also assumes a development 
^low ^ 8). 

Fecht (1952: 56-65) is the first scholar to have argued that the regular development 
is zriow > s & which is to say that u\ ovl merged with ii ow - Fecht assumes that the 
development ui ow > s £, attested mainly by the noun mi c .t (US 3 § 5.5.2), is due to 
specific phonetic conditions and therefore irregular. His view is adopted by most 
subsequent scholars such as Osing (1976a: 11-17), Schenkel (1990: 87^, Loprieno 
(1995: 46), and Kammerzell (1998b: 156). 

In the case of a graphic double vowel, which I interpret as a long vowel, Osing 
(1976a: i6f.) derives s dv& from q„ w but s ££ from uf ow . 

The example id (US 3 § 5.5.2) suggest that ui ow could also develop into ®0, i.e. merge 
with aiow- Sethe (1928: 174) and Zunke (1997 [1923]: 44, 47F) therefore accept that, 
besides iq ow > £, a development zijow > 0 is also possible. Vycichl (1990: 75F, 98- 
106) goes further and considers ui„w > 0 the regular development. Other scholars 
(e.g. Fecht 1952: 8f., Edel 1954: 35) reconstruct the noun ki with aiow rather than 
uiow at the Paleo-Coptic stage and assume that the New Kingdom cuneiform 
transcriptions, which consistently have u in this word, already reflect the sound 
change by which af ow developed into s O, arguing that the following <>> may have 
accelerated this sound shift. However, as Vergote (1 973/83: lb, § 55) and Satzinger 
(1989: 158) remark, this seems to be contradicted by the word t$ > TO “land”, which 
is structurally similar to id and is preserved as (ni-ib)-ta-a-(wa) with unchanged a in 
New Kingdom cuneiform transcriptions. Furthermore, the lack of palatalization of k 
in Coptic seems to support a reconstruction with u-vowel (US 3 § 3.9-4.3). 

In order to explain the various Coptic reflexes of ui ow in the cuneiform transcrip- 
tions, Sturm (1 933) assumes that there were back vowels of two distinct qualities in 
Egyptian: 1) o which yields the correspondence cuneiform u — Sahidic 0, and 2) u 
which yields the correspondence cuneiform u - Sahidic £. This solution is possible, 
but one may hesitate to stipulate an additional phoneme on the basis of the 
development of a single word. An additional problem which would arise is that no 
similar distinction between o and u is known from the high vowels. 

Vycichl (1953b: 377; 1957a: 218; 1958: 404; 1990: 126; somewhat differently 
Vycichl 1959b: 29) also considers the possibility that the correspondence cuneiform 
u — Sahidic 0 points to an original u and the correspondence cuneiform u - Sahidic £ 
to an original rounded front vowel: “Das agyptische u hatte in vielen Fallen 
wohl eine besondere Farbung (etwa nach 6 hin)” (Vycichl 1958: 404). He further 
adduces the assumption that Proto-Afroasiatic u sometimes seems to have had a 
palatalizing effect on preceding velars in Egyptian (D3? § 3.9.1.), which may also 
favor an interpretation as a front vowel. However, Vycichl does not seem to have 
drawn a definite conclusion about whether Egyptian had two distinct low rounded 
vowels or not. 
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I conclude that the evidence currently available is not sufficient to make a clear 
decision on the issue. 

While all scholars accept that *€ arose from uiow at least under certain conditions, it 
seems that ti 0w could likewise develop into «£ (besides regular s &), especially in word- 
final position (Kg 3 § 5.6.1). I will not discuss this further here. 

5.5.6 A special problem: H in Late Coptic 

5.5.6.x Previous treatments of the issue 

In the liturgical recitation of Coptic according to the modern “reformed pronunciation”, 
H is always pronounced [i(:)l which is identical to the value of q in Modem Greek. This 
pronunciation is doubtless secondary and is a mere simplification of a more ancient 
practice in which two pronunciations [a(:)l and [i(:)l coexisted. 2 ?? 

Older sources about I>ate Coptic show that [aj and [ij as realizations of H did not occur in 
free variation, hut the pronunciation was more or less consistent in each word. There have 
been different attempts to give rules for this. Rochemonteix (1892: i2of.) states that [a] 
was primarily used in closed syllables and [ij in open syllables. According to Prince 
(1902: 297), [a] was used in native words and [ij in borrowings from Greek. As can easily be 
checked by the data assembled in appendix 7, both explanations leave many exceptions. 
Vycichl and Worrell 3 ? 8 propose an interesting alternative theory according to which 
Coptic H has always been polyphonous and the pronunciation of Late Coptic still 
reflected its double etymology. According to this theory, H < thigh was spoken /e:/ in 
Coptic which became /i:/ in Late Coptic, and H < «high developed into a rounded front 
vowel / 0:/ which resulted in Late Coptic /a:/. If this were true, the Late Coptic pronuncia- 
tion would continue a very ancient phonological distinction which was never expressed 
in Coptic writing and was commonly believed to have long disappeared. In their 
publications about the traditional pronunciation of Coptic in the village iz-ZenTya (on 
this Ks? § 2.2.1), Vycichl and Worrell not only present several texts with transcription, 
hut in addition they record the pronunciation of a number of isolated words that contain H 
(Vycichl 1936: 17JL, Worrell 1937: 5-7, Worrell & Vycichl 1942: 3i5-3i8). It remains 
unclear how these words were elicited. 

The suggestion that Late Coptic preserved an ancient phonological distinction covered 
by a single Coptic letter H was subsequently accepted by several scholars such as Fecht 
(1952: 69L), Lambdin (1958: 179), Knudsen (1962: 29L and 36 ), and by myself (Peust 
1992: 118). However several reservations have to be made: 


277 Another pronunciation tradition is reported by Worrell (1937: 5) who states that H 
could he unifonnily pronounced [a(:)J, but no further details are known about this. 

278 See Vycichl (1936: 171L and 1959a: 54), Worrell (1937: 5-7), Worrell & Vycichl 
(1942: 3i4-3i8). 
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• Vycichl’s and Worrell’s informants sometimes produced contradictory pronuncia- 
tions (cf. Worrell 1937: 7). 

• As was already remarked by Lambdin (1958: 180), the recordings in the lists 
sometimes contradict what is found in the transcribed texts. 

• The authors admit that not all data from their lists fit their own explanation 
(Worrell & Vycichl 1942: 315-317). 

• In addition to these cases admitted by the authors, there are further cases in which 
the recorded pronunciation does not fit what we know about the etymology of H . a 79 

• Probably the strongest argument is that both pronunciations of H are well attested 
also in Greek loan words, which does not agree with the etymological explanation. 

5 . 5 . 6 . a A reexamination 

I am now of the opinion that Worrell’s and Vycichl’s theory is unconvincing. Appendix 7 
presents evidence on the Late Coptic pronunciation of a little less than 200 words 
containing H . There are several sources which show a certain variability, nevertheless it 
is clear that the pronunciation of H was not arbitrary. Based on these data, which include 
sources much older than the recordings by Vycichl and Worrell, I suggest that the 
different pronunciations of H are phonetically conditioned and do not reflect an ancient 
phonological opposition. If Late Coptic evidence is contradictory, I have preferred the 
vocalization of the earlier sources (Farac 1976, Cramer 1961, Sobhy 1940, Strelcyn 1957, 
Galtier 1906) to that of the later sources. It should be emphasized that the following 
conclusions are based on very imprecise and sometimes doubtful data and are far from 
being definitive. 

• H is consistently pronounced [a] in monosyllabic words, e.g.: >\HI [maj], NHB [nab], 
THp 1 ] [darf], £Hn [hab], ©AH [[la]. It should be noted that all of these are native 
Coptic words and H is stressed throughout. However the demonstrative pronouns <j?H, 
©H, NH consistently appear with [i], perhaps because they are considered as 
proclitic. 

• In polysyllabic words, both [a] and [i] are frequent. It is possible that [a] was 
originally the pronunciation of stressed H and [i] of unstressed H . This is suggested 
for instance by the Ethiopian transcriptions of npO<j?HTHC and >\&©HTHC which 
indicate a pronunciation [-adis] for the first word (< 7 tpo<jrrjTi|q) but [-idas] for the 
second (< jict&qTrj<;). However most sources give [-idas] for both words, which may be 
the result of analogical levelling. Altogether, the stress hypothesis is not a good 
explanation for many of the data. 

• As far as the pronunciation of H in final syllables of polysyllabic words is 
concerned, native Coptic words usually have [a], e.g. GCHT, ©EAHA, M&.HT, UfOTTpH. 


279 pH “sun”, recorded with [a:] (Worrell & Vycichl 1942: 315), is attested in New 
Kingdom cuneiform texts with <i>/<e> rather than with <u>. MHBl “to swim”, recorded 
as [na:wi] (Worrell & Vycichl 1942: 3 i 6 ), is a verb of the 'CiCtV-class. 
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In Greek words, both [a] and [i] occur without apparent rule, cf. &.AHH, &PXH, 
AONOrettHC with [i]; £?fXH, f(l)CHd>, TjrtTXH with [a]. The native Coptic month name 
eFIHJT is unexpectedly spoken with [i]. Perhaps it was considered a Greek word since 
it was also used in Greek documents written in Egypt. 

• There seem to exist two principles detennining the pronunciation of H in non-final 
syllables. On the one hand, [a] is most common in native words and [i] in words of 
Greek origin, cf. e.g. pHf, THpOtf, ^HOfPI with [a]; IHCOTC, XHp<X, £ipHNH with [i]. 
But there is also evidence for a vowel dissimilation rule according to which H is 
pronounced [a] if there is a spoken [i] in the following syllable, and [i] if there is 
none. This seems to be the easiest explanation for the following morphophonological 
alternations: 

B 0 H 60 C with [i] — B 0 H 6 IN with [a] 

CC 0 THP with [i] — CCOTHpIds. with [a] 

NSHTOtf with [i] — N 3 Hf with [a] 

Where both principles conflict, the pronunciation can vary. For example, £KKXHCI<X 
is attested both with [a] (because of i in the following syllable) and with [i] (because 
of its Greek origin) at least twice each. 

The native word UfHpi “son” has unexpected [i], perhaps to avoid homophony with 
bujepf “daughter” where £ is pronounced [a] in late Coptic. 

The development of H in loans and place names in modern Arabic more or less agrees 
with these rules, although a closer examination would be desirable. Cf. the following 
examples: 

• dvFIOOHKH, name of a town in Middle Egypt, a loan from Greek > /?abu-'ti:g/ (KS 3 
appendix 9) 

• s-benHn (nth month of the Coptic year) > /?a'bi:b/ (I®* appendix 6) 

• 3 > b A€COpH (lath month of the Coptic year) > /'misra/ (C^ appendix 6) 

• s ’ b pHI “alestes dentex (a fish)” > /'ra:j/ (idem) (Hinds & Badawi 1986: 3j_9, Viitmann 
1991: 212) 

• sCHBG, b CHBl “reed” > /'si:ba/ “dreifufiiges Gestell” (Behnstedt 1.981: 91., northern 
and middle Egypt) 

• S CH6G, b CHBl “reed” > /sab'ju:na/ “Grindel” (Behnstedt 1981: 91, northern and 
middle Egypt; the suffix -u:na is of unclear origin) 

• CNH, name of a town in Upper Egypt > /'?isna/ (I® 5 appendix 9) 

• s T-GAHpe, b f-&AHipi “inundation” > /di'mi:ra/ ~ /di’me:ra/ “time of flood” (Hinds 
& Badawi 1986: 304, Vittmann 1991: 209) 

• T-AU)NH, name of a town in Middle Egypt, a loan from Greek > /?il-'minja/ (CSr" 
appendix 9) 

• s T-UJHTe “palm fibre, belt, collar” > /di'Ji:da/ “Nackenschlinge am Jochbaum, 
haufig aus Pahnfasern” (Behnstedt 1981: 85, Delta) 

• S’hftfO'irpH “censer, thurible” > /Jurja/ (Hinds & Badawi 1986: 468, Vittmann 1991: 
215 ) 
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On the development of the high vowels 


The normal developments of ahigh? ihigh> an d uhigh? which were exemplified in §§ 5.5.2- 
5.5.4, are (0, I, and H respectively. However there is also evidence for deviant develop- 
ments ahigh > 0‘S”, thigh > H, and ithigh > 1 • These deviant developments can in part, but 
not completely, be assigned to specific phonetic environments. This can be summarized 
as follows: 



a high 

*hich 

u high 

normal development 

(0 (~ Oy) 

» (~ «) 

H 

after N, JA 

Oy 

H 

H 

before 1 /j/ 

oy 

H? 

H? 

before p, \ 

00 ~ oy 

1 

H ~ 1 


Among these, only the development ihigb > H is already evident in cuneiform transcrip- 
tions of the New Kingdom. 2 ® 0 

a high regularly developed into oy after nasals (ISP § 5.6.3.1) and before /j/ (B5P § 5.6.6. 1). 
The development is inconsistent before liquids (I®’ § 5.6.4.1). Aside from these special 
environments, only a few Coptic words remain which have 0‘S* /'u/, e.g.: 2 ® 1 

• hnw “inside” (since OK) > ^OtPN /'hun/, b 50 tPN 

• ssd “window” (since NK) > s >®tyoyUjT /'Juft/ 

• rh (or to be read rwhj ?) “evening” (since NK) > spoy^G /’ruha/, b pO'iT2f 
Although difficulties remain, oy more probably derives from ahigh here rather than from 
thigh or tihigh. However Vercote (1973/83: lb, §39) proposes that oy in these words is 
based on a contraction of iq ow + w. But the presence of this presumed w is not easy to 
reconcile with the actual Egyptian writings of most of these words. 

Of course, Coptic oy /'u/ can also occur in late loans to render u of the source language: 

• Demotic pi-isr (proper name, lit. “the Assyrian”) > nGUJOyp, transcribed in Greek 
as itecropiq, cf. Akkadian assuru “Assyrian” (Vycichl 1983: 167) 

• Demotic qpr > 3 K0yjip, b XOynGp “henna”, cf. Hebrew 133, Greek Kwtpoq ~ 
KUJtpu; (Vycichl 1983: 84G) 

• Demotic gbyr “left” > ^Boyp, kofiOfl'p, a ©6ip (on the Akhmimic form OS’ § 5.6. 4. a) 

The regular outcome of ihigh is (G)l, this is also found before liquids. 2 ® 2 However ihigh 
appears to develop into H after nasals and before /j/(DS > §§ 5.6. 3 .i and 5.6.6. 1), obviously 

280 Cf. the example mhy.t in § 5.5.2 and the New Kingdom transcriptions reli-ja ~ re/i-a 
~ re-e et var. of r c “sun” > s ’ b pH (Albright 1946a: 14-23). 

281 p or f ur ther examples see Osinc (1976a: note 46 on p. 365-367), Ernstedt (1986: 
n 3 f.), Vycichl (1990: 242-244). 

a 8a Cf. infinitives such as ir.t “to do” > ^fpG, b ipi andpr.t “to come forth” > 5 FIGip£, 
b( l?ipi. They belong to the familiar class of infinitives of the type (’CiCCV). It is 
generally supposed that there was no infinitive class (’CuCCV). 






under the same conditions under which Uj,igh develops into OV. But it seems that 
examples of the development ihigh > H are also found in other environments, cf. Osing 
(1976a: 19-26). 

The regular outcome of uhigh is H which is also found after nasals. 983 It seems that Uhigh 
could develop into either H or (£)l when preceding p, US’ § 5-6-4.2. 

Since the development of high vowels by the Coptic period is not completely predictable, 
a few scholars have suggested that there were more than three high vowels in Paleo- 
Coptic. As is explained in § 6.1.7, some scholars assume that Egyptian possessed a 
distinctive vowel quantity opposition at a Pre-Paleo-Coptic stage. Contrary to the 
general belief, Vycichl (1957a: 216-218 and 1959a: 51-54) suggests that this Pre-Paleo- 
Coptic quantity opposition was not completely neutralized by Paleo-Coptic. His theory is 
expressed within the framework of the traditional interpretation of the Coptic vowel 
system and the syllable structure rules. He assumes that the distinction between Pre- 
Paleo-Coptic short and long vowels was preserved in open stressed syllables (which in 
my view would he closed stressed syllables) because when short vowels were lengthened 
(in my view: became high) they became distinct in quality from the original long vowels. 
In principle it is possible to adapt Vycichl’s scenario to the revised model proposed in 
this book. The correspondences assumed by Vycichl are the following: 


Pre-Paleo- 
Coptic vowel 
quantity 

Paleo-Coptic vowel 
type in the tradi- 
tional framework 

Paleo-Coptic vowel 
type in the revised 
framework 

o-class 

i-class 

u-class 

short or long 

short (or shortened) 
vowel 

low vowel 

0 


o,e 

short 

long (i.e.: 
lengthened) vowel 

high vowel 

(!) 

I /i:/ 

H /*:/ 

long 

long (i.e.: originally 
long) vowel 

high vowel 





It is not quite clear how Vycichl combines this theory with the conditioned sound shifts, 
the reality of which is undisputed. There is no question that Vycichl accepts for instance 
the conditioned sound shift Ohigh > OV after nasals (cf. e.g. Vycichl 1990: 73f., 23o-233). 
Vycichl raises some doubt about his theory in Vycichl (1966: 505). In his later works, his 
position remains somewhat unclear (cf. Vycichl 1983: x and 1990: 73-75, 91-96, 102-105, 
172-174, 242-244). Independently from Vycichl, Lambdin (1958: 191.) advances a very 
similar theory according to which Pre-Paleo-Coptic long 1 developed into (£)l but Pre- 
Paleo-Coptic short i developed into H when lengthened. 


283 Cf. the word n 1 t “Thebes”, attested as /iu-[...] in cuneiform transcription of the New 
Kingdom > Coptic NH (see Edel 1980: 15-20). 







5-5-8 Diphthongization 


There are several Coptic words with diphthongs where the semivocalic element seems to 
be lacking from the Egyptian etymon. Most of these cases concern the diphthong s O(£)l 
hj/, tytil, <1 4 a(£)I. Examples: 

• ip.t (a measure) > KJGine /'ojpo/, 

• KieiUJ /SjJ/, “cry”, a derivation from °s > “to cry” 

• c qw “bread” > KieiK h jk/, ^fK 

• s O‘iTOeiN /'wajn/, b O‘S*(t)INI “light”, possibly a derivation from wn > s-bOTTCON “to 
open” (Vycichl 1988: a 3 i) 

• wd “stela” > 8 WO£IT /'wojt/ 

• min “way” > s AO£IT /'majt/, b A 0 )IT 

• nk “adulterer” > S N 0 £ 1 K /'nojk/, b NC 0 JK 

• ndui “flour” > 8 N 0 £IT /Wjt/, b M(t)lT 

• rs “to awake” > s pO£IC /'rojs/, b pOOIC~pOt)C 

• ht.t “hyena” > ^OEITE /'hojto/, tyOlf 

• tzw “commander” > s AO£IC /’cojs/, hGCOIC “lord” 

More rarely we find a hard to explain s A(£)l /aj/ or S &TT /aw/ (for examples cf. Vycichl 
1990: 86, 96E, 105, aoo-2o3). 

None of these words is attested in an early cuneiform transcription. In principle there are 
three ways of explaining this phenomenon: 

1) Most scholars assume that the glide was already present in the earlier language. 
They try to find rare recordings of these words with j (or w) or assume that it was 
always hidden by defective writing . a ®4 

Occasionally it is argued that the glide was not actually present in the older language. In 
this case, the Coptic form is either 

2) the result of a secondary diphthongization 3 ® 5 , or else 

3 ) a digraph writing of a single spoken vowel. 2 ® 6 

The latter solution seems improbable because of the regular patterns of interdialectal 
vowel correspondence. Only if the Sahidic writing At is considered in isolation, the idea 
can come to mind that it renders a single vowel like /e/ as ai does in Hellenistic Greek. 
But S A1 corresponds to Akhmimic £1 according to the common correspondence S A - ®£, 

284 E.g. Sethe (1899-1901: I, §953), Till (1987: i 36 ), Ed el (1955/64: §227), Fecht 
(i960: § 212), Vergote (1973/83: lb, § 36 in fine), Vycichl (1990: i 3 o). 

285 Probably the assumption of Vycichl (1959a: 53 (At, ATT, and Ol] and 1990: 86, 96!., 
105, 2oo-2o3 [AI and Atf, Ol no longer considered]). 

286 A few scholars have explained AI as a graphical rendering of an e-vowel (Sethe 
1899/1902: I, § 39; Lambdin 1958: note 33 on page 184), or Atf as a rendering of an 0- 
vowel (Sethe 1899/1902: I, § 45) in certain lexical items. Vycichl (1983: 54, 1990: 
2o3) suggests that the once-attested writing Oiptl for usual Hpn “wine” serves to 
express an o-sound. 
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which proves that dJ expresses a sequence of two phonetic segments, namely the vowel 
s \, a £ and the glide I. In cases of irregular dialectal correspondences, however, the 
digraph hypothesis may still be interesting. 

I cannot make a decision between solutions a) and a). 

5.5.9 Monophthongization 

It is sometimes assumed that the combination low vowel + glide could be contracted into 
a high vowel. The following proposals for vowel contractions have been advanced: 

• ilow +j > • i loW +j > (£)l !vl M 

• uiow + V > H*®9 • U|ow + W> OTF*>° 

This question is in principle difficult to resolve since the proposed scenario is only 
applicable under the following conditions: 

1 ) The stressed vowel, as visible in Coptic, is high. 

a) The glide has disappeared in Coptic. This implies that the original relative position 
of the stressed vowel and the glide is not immediately obvious. 

3) The stressed vowel is considered irregular with respect to the syllable structure 
rules: It is assumed to have been in a position which rather should have produced a 
low vowel, i.e. it is assumed to have been followed by an odd number of consonants. 
If the vowel agreed to the syllable structure rules, there would be no need to posit a 
change of the vowel class by contraction. 

However assumption 3) can be avoided by positing a different relative order of the glide 
and the stressed vowel in Paleo-Coptic. This can easily be done since the glide is no 
longer present in Coptic and can therefore be assumed in either position. An even number 
of consonants will then follow the stressed vowel in the reconstructed form. 

For a case of monophthongization restricted to Akhmimic OS’ § 5-6.3.a. 

5.5.10 Vowel quantity from a diachronic perspective 

5.5.10.1 Preliminary remarks 

Paleo-Coptic, the product of internal reconstruction out of the Coptic dialects, has no 
distinctive vowel length. It is, of course, possible to assume that distinctive length 
existed but left no traces in Coptic. This is what some scholars assumed in order to bring 


287 Vergote (1973/83: lb, § 3 oh), Fecht (196a: note a 63 on p. 86 and p. 348), Osing 
( 1976a: a6, 388 f. and note i 3 aonp. 468-475). 

a88 Sethe (1899-1903: I, §185), Fecht (i960: note a 63 on p. 86 and p. 248), Osinc 
( 1976a: a6 and note i 3 a on p. 468-475). 

389 Vergote (1973/83: lb, § 3 oi and §39), Fecht (i960: 121, 185), Osing (1976a: 19). 

390 Vergote (1973/83: lb, § 3 oi and §89). 



Egyptian closer to the Semitic languages (Ci 3 §§ 5.5.7, 6.1.7), but there is no justification 
for this from the Egyptian data alone. 

At a time subsequent to Paleo-Coptic, vowel length arose in connection with consonantal 
losses (I®’ below). Long vowels are visible in most Coptic dialects where they are 
marked by doubling the vowel letter (d 3 § 5-2.3). 

Graphical complications can arise from the fact that glides are frequently written by 
digraphs as €1 and OV respectively. For example, the combinations /ej/ and /ow/ are 
usually written €61 and OOT in Sahidic, so there are superficially double vowels which do 
not indicate vowel length. On the other hand, there are reasons to assume that the 
sequences /e:j/ and h:]l also occurred in the spoken language, but there was no way of 
distinguishing them in writing (writings such as *£££1 and *OOOT are used virtually 
never 2 9 1 ). We can frequently decide this matter by taking forms from other dialects into 
consideration. To take an example, S 200?T “bad” must be /'how/ because the Akhmimic 
form is ^"iT, but ^OOTT “day” must be /'hoiw/ because the Akhmimic form is QOOITC (d* 
§§5- 3 -*> 5- 3 - 3 > 5- 8 - 2 )- 

We have no attestations of a vowel quantity opposition from Pre-Coptic times. Since long 
vowels were created by consonantal losses which occurred no later than the New 
Kingdom, a quantity opposition must have nevertheless existed already at that time. 

5 . 5 . to. a Details 

The loss of a consonant can lead to the compensatory lenghthening of a preceding 
vowel. 2 9 2 This result can only be observed in Coptic. The conditions are as follows: 

If a consonant is lost in the sequence 'VCV, the stressed vowel is lengthened: 

• ilrrl (jV'jarVrtV) “grape” (> jV'rafVrtV by metathesis?) > s £?vOOK£ /o'lodo/ 

• itrw ( jatVrwV) “river” > H^IOOp /' p:r/ 

• u))d.t (waSVdtV) “vegetables” > s O'C'OOT£ /'wo:to/ 

• mJwt ('milVwtV) “to think” > S A££'JT£ /mew o/ 

• zn.t-f (zinVtfV) “to pass him” > /'sa:tf/ 

• s c nh (sa'VnhV) “to nourish” > s C&<\Mty /'sa:nj/ 

• tbw.t (tabVwtV) “sandal” > s ’ a TOOtr£ /'torwo/ 

• drJt-f ('darVtiV) “his hand” > s TOOTq /'to:tf/ 


291 000'S* is attested once in AnOOOTT “today” in Papyrus Bodmer VI (Kasser 1985: 91). 

292 In the traditional view which interprets Coptic double vowels as indicators of a 
glottalic consonant rather than of vowel length, these cases are interpreted quite 
differently (cf. § 5.2.3.1). 

Vycichl (1.951.; 73, 1957a: 221 and 1990: 197L) suggests that Coptic vowel doubling 
was not necessarily caused directly by the loss of a consonant, but rather that the 
consonant could have first been assimilated to a neighboring consonant to produce a 
geminate, and afterwards the geminate could have been simplified with compen- 
satory vowel doubling. 



If a consonant is lost as the first component of a posttonic cluster, the stressed vowel may 
be lengthened. The explanation seems to be that there was metathesis between the 
second and the third consonants in such words, which then experienced the development 
described above: 

• rri.t (rVrVjtV) “sow” (> ’rijVrtV) > s p&Ap£ f ra:ra/ 

• shit fsahVltV) “to bring down” (> ’salVhtV) > S C 002 € /’saho/ “to remove” 

The retention of -r- in p&Ape also presupposes a form (*’ rijVrtV) (n®* § 3.14.3.3). 

If the second component of the cluster is a glide, there is as a rule no lengthening: 

• mniw fmVnViwV) “herdsman” > Wvft£ f: mana/ 

• hfiw fhafVIwV) “seipent” > /'hob' 

• thi.w ftahViwV) “to be drunk (stative)” > /’taha/ 

If a consonant (apart from <‘>) is lost in another position, there is no lengthening: 

• ipd flapdV) “bird” > /’opt/ 

• ir.t flirt V) “to do” > *€ip£ /'ira/ 

• Wih fwaJhV) “to look for” > 8 O‘?fG 0 UJ / woj/ 

• ph> fpahJV) “to break” > /'poh/ 

If < c > follows anywhere in the word after the stressed vowel, the stressed vowel is 
lengthened: 

• mn c .t fmanV'tV) “nurse” > s >\OON£ /'ma:na/ 

• fc f -/( V fV) “his body” > “lam /'ho:f/ 

• Yd fsa'dV) “to cut” > HIJQXDT / 1 Jo:t/ 

• 4 b ( (’tub c V) “finger” > S THHB€ /'te:^/ 

Several scholars (e.g. Vergote 1973/83: lb, § 36 ; Ixdprieno 1995: 44f.) explained this by a 
metathesis which brought < c > closer to the stressed vowel. Perhaps this assumption is not 
necessary, though. Vowel length is a suprasegmental phenomenon which can be realized 
on the stressed vowel in a word even if it is motivated by a process at a different position. 

Only when preceding the stressed vowel, <S does not cause lenghthening: 

• w c b (w[V] ,c ab) “to be clean” > s O’S’OfI /'wap/ 

Long vowels are frequently generalized through analogy (cf. Vycichl 1990: i98f.): 

• bin fbajnV) “bad (masculine)” * sfiCiXCN /’(kun/ 

• bin.t fbajVntV) “bad (feminine)” = b 600N£ /’Pa:na/ 

• sif fsajfV) “to pollute” * HZClXO^f /'so:f/ 

• sif.w fsajVfwV) stative of the same verb = HXtOq /’sa:f / 

The plural forms of nouns are frequently characterized by a long vowel in Coptic. In 
certain cases, this can be explained by the regular sound development rules, e.g.: 

• sis (salsV) “bedouin” > SUJCOC /'Jos/ 

• sis.u; (salVswV) “bedouins” > HIJOOC /'Ja:s/ 

From such cases, vowel length was extended to plural forms of other nouns such as: 
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• msh (mfVj'sVhV) “crocodile” > s J\C£k <1 /rp'sah/ 

• msh.ui “crocodiles” t 3 A£00 2 /ip'sa:h/ 

Double vowels are not written in word-final position (I®* § 5.3.4): 

• f.t (ja'tV) “to wash” > *€10) P) o(:)/ 

5.6 Development of stressed vowels in specific environments 

5.6.1 Development in word-final position 

As was explained in detail in §5.3.4, the inventory of vowels in word-final position 
resembles the inventory of long vowels rather than that of short vowels in Coptic. The 
normal outcome of iiow in Sahidic is & word-intemally but £ in word-iinal position. This 
leads to synchronic alternations in Coptic: 

• n-k (nikV) “to you (masc.)” > S N&K f nak / 

• n-t (nitV) “to you (fem.)” > S N£ p. ml 

However, word-final-d^ occurs in Sahidic as well. Its etymology is not quite clear (cf. e.g. 
Osing 1976a: 14-17; Vergote 1973/83: lb, § 37). 

5.6.2 Development before back spirants 

5. 6 . 2.1 Overview 

There is a tendency for vowels to be lowered before certain back spirants. The following 
correspondences are attested: 


normal development 

otr, 03 

0 

& 

H 

before back spirant 

0 

& 

£ 

£ 


5. 6 . a. a High vowels 

There is a tendency for high vowels to be replaced by low vowels before Egyptian h 
(Osing 1976a: 11, 19): 

• «high before h becomes £ (instead of H) in Bohairic and mostly also in Sahidic 
(Semitic *tappnh > b 2i£jAc^£2 /c3m'p h f.h/, 3 2£>\n£2 /cip'peh/, a 2^\nH2 /cip'peh/). 

• “high before h becomes 0 (instead of 03/ 0*5*) in Bohairic: Ih.t flahtV) “field” > b J02l 
/'phi/, s £I 0)2£ /'joho/; nwh (nawhV) “rope” > h ft02 /'nah/, s NOtT2 /'nuh/. 2 9 3 Before h, 
however, we have the normal development: nh.t “sycamore” > h NO‘5‘2l /'nuhi/. 

• I have no certain example to show how /high developed before A. 2 94 


a 9^ For details and a possible exception see Lacau (1965: 9-11). 
a 94 Cf. Osinc (1976a: note 119 on p. 461C). 






$.6. a. 3 Low vowels 

In most Coptic dialects, but not in Akhmimic, ai„ w merged with ij ow (and possibly uio w ) if 
one of the consonants ‘ , k, h, or 4 followed in Egyptian (Osing 1976a: 11). With following 
4 , evidence is contradictory (Osing 1.976a: note 4a on p. 364; cf. also Vercote 1973/83: 
lb, § 36 ). 


Paleo-Coptic 

Sabidic, 

Bohairic 

Fayyumic, 

Mesokemic 

Akhmimic 

0] ow (normal) 

0 

dv 

& 

ai oW (before back spirant) 

& 

e 

dv 

i|„ w (and possibly u| ow ) 

dv 

e 

£®95 


This conditioned sound shift is still recognizable in Coptic from morphophonological al- 
ternations. For example, adjective verbs of the type CCoC normally form a stative CoCC: 

• wmt “to become thick” > - stative wmt.w > s O‘ 5 , O.AV(N)T. 

However if the second consonant was originally one of the above mentioned, the stative 
is CdvCC: 

• w c b “to become clean” > KJ'S'OII - stative w'b.w > sOTTAAfi 

• nht “to become strong” > s ttUJOT - stative nht.w > S M&.UJT 

The quality of ai ow is not changed by <S in distance position, although the vowel is 
lengthened according to the rules described in § 5.5.10.2: 

• mn c .t “nurse” > s /\OONG /’mo:no/, b AONI, 

• sm ( .w “to he fine (stative)” > sUJOO-KG /'Joimo/, ^UIOA 

5,6.3 Development after nasals 

$.6.3.1 Nasalization of a high and i high 

There are indications that a late form of Egyptian had subphonemic nasalization of 
vowels which subsequently fed conditioned sound shifts. After morn, ahigh and thigh 
developed into OTT and H instead of CO and (G)l respectively. This is best seen as a 
development particular to nasalized allophones. The development is suppressed for thigh 
which was simultaneously preceded as well as followed by a nasal consonant. 
In this case the nasal articulation of the vowel was obviously not maintained. This allows 
for the conclusion that a preceding nasal consonant tended to provoke nasal assimilation 
whereas a following nasal consonant tended to provoke nasal dissimilation. The nasaliza- 
tion must have affected at least /i/ in the mid of the 1st century bc, but it might also have 


295 Osing (1976a: 15) assumes that in some cases ij ow (and ui ow ) developed into <\ before 
back fricatives in Akhmimic. I think that he was not successful in ruling out the 
possibility that the vowels in question can originally have been ai„ w . 
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been present in earlier and/ or later periods. 3 ^ 

The effects of this nasalization are still synchronically evident in Coptic. E.g., verbs 
belonging to the common verbal type s C(flCC (status pronominalis s CoCC-) have OTf 
instead of 0) if their first consonant i s a nasal: S >\ 0 ' 9 ’K 2 / s AOK2- “to afflict”. 

Evidence is contradictory as to whether nasalization still applied after the loss of <’>: 

• mJq.t (m[VJ'JaqtV) “ladder” > ^AOTKI /'muki/ 

• mh.t (m[VJ'littV) “parsley” > 8 >MT /'mit/, h (€)JMT 

• smiy.t (sVm'JaytV) “alien (feminine)” > /Jqi'o/ (on this word see Osing 

1976a: note 735 on p. 668f.) 

This might indicate that not all < 5 >’s were lost at the same time. 

5.6. 3. a Nasalization of the sequence i ^ [and u u^?) + w 

While both above-mentioned developments affect all Coptic dialects, we find effects of 
another postnasalation which is restricted to Akhmimic and to certain non-literary texts 
written in abnormal (Akhmimoid) Sahidic: The (standard-)Sahidic diphthong dsT normally 
corresponds to but we find O ~ (t ) a 97 if a nasal consonant precedes. a 9 ® It appears that 
a nasalized allophone [ew] developed into [o] (or [ 3 ]) whereas non-nasalized [ew] was 
preserved. An example: 

• nw$ fniwJV) “to see” > s ’ b lW8“ /'naw/, a NO /'no/ 

Most known examples appear in word-final position which Lacau (i97od) considers 
substantial. But note the word for “liver” which is attested as AdsOtTCG, AdiOTTCI, and 
AOC€ in Old Coptic texts. Richter (1998) assigns these forms to predecessors of the 
Sahidic, Bohairic, and Akhmimic dialects respectively. If this is true, we have an 
example of the same phonetic correspondences in word-internal position. 

5 . 6.3.3 Further details and exceptions 

All these effects even take place if 2 intervenes between the nasal and the vowel . a 99 I 
have argued in § 3.5.3 that sequences of nasal + 2 may have been pronounced as nasals 
with breathy voice: 

• di.t + nht'i “to trust” > s T&N20tfT /tan'hut/ ([ta’nut]?), b TeN20tTT “to trust” 

• m c h‘w.t “tomb” > s A2AAS* /'mha:w/ (['ma:w]?), a ^2^ (fnp]?) 

296 For the nasalization of /a/ see Vycichl (1984), for the nasalization of /i/ see Peust 
(1992). For the chronology see Lacau (i97od: 128), Peust (1992: 124), and Vycichl 
(1984: 3 95 ). 

297 On the Akhmimic variation O~(0 in word-final position Kir* § 5.3.4. 

298 See Lacau (±97od), Crum & Winixjck (1926: 241), and Sturm (i933: 124). 

2 99 First recognized by Till (1928: 23). This explanation of OtT in Coptic was accepted 
by Lacau (i97od: 125-129) and Vycichl (1990: 23 i) who, however, include examples 
which can also be explained by the shift ft) > OV before p. For i^igh > H no example 
has yet been adduced. 



There are a few exceptions to the developments described above. They concern forms in 
grammatical paradigms with the O-(0-alternation and can be explained as analogical 
developments: 

• sCNOMi)^ /'sno:f/, plural of sCNOq /'snof/ “blood” 

• s >VA(t)-TN /ip'otn/“among you (plural)” 

• /ta'motn/ “to teach you (pi-)” (e.g. Luke 3:7) 

The plural form of the possessive pronoun varies in different dialects: It has analogical 
forms in Akhmimic (Nil)- “those of...” in accordance with the singular IT CO- “that of...”) 
and Mesokemic, but NOTP- with regular vowel change in Sahidic and Bohairic. 300 

(0 in Bohairic which is due to secondary vowel raising before glides ( BSP §§ 5-6.6.2 and 
5-6.6.3) is not replaced by 0'5‘ after nasals: 

• n-w “to them” > s Nc*.fi' /'naw/, b f{(iX) , B' 

• n4w “flour” > s NO€IT /nojt/, b H0)IT 

The change (0 > Ofi" is suppressed in Bohairic if Ofi‘ /w/ follows: 

• mwt “to die, to kill” > S A0'3'0'ST /’muwt/, ^COOTT t mowt / 

5.6.4 High vowels before liquids 

ahigh and thigh normally develop into Cl) and (£)I respectively, however they become 0'S' 
and H respectively before 1)1 and after nasals (OS’ § 5.5.7). Before Coptic p and A, both 
developments are attested without a clear rule. There are no indications that vowels 
other than ahigh and tthigh experienced specific developments before liquids. 

^. 6.^.1 O-high 

Let us consider some examples for ahigh first. 301 
Native Egyptian words: 

• Vi “to ascend” (since OK) > ^tiA f ol/, ^CDAf “to gather; to contain” 

• pr “house” (since OK) > s A£H£-ntt)p /cona’por/, b A€N€-c()(!)p “roof’ 

• hr “Horus (god)” (since OK and earlier) > ^(flp /'hor/ 

• sr ( sjr ?) “magistrate” (since OK), cuneiform transcription of the New Kingdom: 
( pa)-u-ia-ra 30:1 > a > b CfO‘iTp /'sjur/ “eunuch” 

• sr “to block” (since MK, see Faulkner 1981: 270) > s ’ b tt}(i)p /'J or/ 

• dr.t “hand” (since OK) > STCOPC /'tor o/, b T(l>pi 


300 The plural forms of the possessive pronoun are discussed in detail by Funk (1987: 
5 2 ‘54)- 

301 For more examples see Vycichl (1990: 179, 237-289, 242-244). 

302 See Edel (1994a: II, 364) and Vycichl (1983: 185!.). 



Possible Semitic loan words first attested in the New Kingdom: 

• iyr“: stag” (since NK) > 3 £(e)IO’iTA /o'jul/, ^GIO’iTA, probably from Semitic *?ajjal 
cf. Hebrew “stag” (cf. Hoch 1994: no. 1 and Meeks 1997: 34) 

• sr.t “thorn” (since NK) > ■’COVpe /'sura/, h COS*p|3°3 

• gsr “ring” (since NK) > s £ 03 “p /'ksur/, b UJSO"irp (cf. Hoch 1994: no. 528; Viitmann 
1996: 444) 

• trr “to hurry” (since NK) > frpOtfp /'trur/ (cf. Hoch 1994: no. 532 and Meeks 1997: 
54) 

Words of unclear etymology first attested in the New Kingdom: 

• qrr “frog” (since NK) > s KpOtfp /'kru r /, b XpOfi‘P 

• 4 e rw “web or similarly ” (since NK) > b CT&- 2 £ 0 ' 5 ’^ /sta'cul/ “spider” (cf. Meeks 
1994: 208) 

Late Semitic loan words first attested in Demotic: 

• Demotic mdl “onion” > 3 A2S.(WX /ip'col/, b (6)A2S.(l)X~AAO?TX, cf. Arabic basal 
“onion” 

• Demotic krkr “talent (a weight)” > s GINGIi)p /kiin'kior/, b 2£ING(iip, cf. Hebrew ”03 
“talent” 

£.6.^.2 U high 

The normal development of uhigh > s H. A vowel H that can only be derived from uhjgh in 
accordance with our present knowledge is frequently found before p, e.g.: 3o 4 

• irp “wine” (since OK) > s ’ h Hpn /'erp/, borrowed as Opil into Old Nubian 

• mr.w “to bind (stative)” (since 2nd Intermediate Period) > s ’ b AHp /'mer/ 

• ntr.w “gods” (since OK) > s €NTHp e.t var. 

• r-dr- “all” (since OK) > s > b THp- Aer/- 

• hpr.t, a nominal derivation of hpr “to become” (since OK) > s UJJTHp£ /'jpera/, 
hty^Hpi 

Although the original u is not immediately attested in any of these words since none of 
them happens to be transcribed in early cuneiform sources, I assume (with Osing 1976a: 
19 and note 108 on p. 454 f.) that the development uhigh > H was indeed possible before 

P- 

However there are other words which indicate that uhigh c °uld also develop into i before 
P (no clear attestations for A). Examples: 


3 0 3 Compared to Hebrew □ , T*0 sT.r-T.rn “thorns”, Arabic sarwa 1 “arrow” by Vergote 

(1945: 141) who, however, assumes a genetic relationship rather than a borrowing 
from Semitic. I consider Egyptian sr.t a borrowing from a form related to the Hebrew 
word, whereas the Arabic £ may rather be a derivation of the verb ij~ sard (v r srw) 
“to throw off (clothes)”. 

304 For more possible examples see Osing (1976a: note 108 on p. 454 f.). 
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• fsjr “Osiris (god)” (since OK) > Old Coptic CffCipe, borrowed as asuri into 
Meroi tic from which we can verify that the word actually had u in the New Kingdom 
(cf. Hintze 1973b: 335). 

• mn.t “swallow” (since OK) appears in two varieties in Bohairic: Bipi /'|5iri/ ~ BHNI 
/'Peni/ (Sahidic only 0HN6 /’Pens/). H in 6HN6/I can only derive from Uhigh- The 
variety 6ipi then seems to suggest that Uhigh developed into I before p. 

• trr “oven” (since NK) > s Tpip /'trir/, b 0pJp, borrowed from a Semitic word with - u 
cf. Hebrew “B31H “oven” (I® 4 appendix 5) 

• Demotic gbyr “left” > ^BO'frp /’hpur/, *<3fiO?rp /'kJplur/, ^Bip /'kipir/. The interdialec- 
tal sound correspondences are irregular. I assume that this word was borrowed from 
an unknown source which had u. This vowel was preserved in Sahidic and 
Lycopolitan, but the Akhmimic form was still affected by the shift u > 61. Either the 
word was borrowed into Akhmimic earlier than into the other dialects (which would 
point to a Southern origin), or the sound shift Uhigh > H/61 took place in the 
predecessor of Akhmimic later than in other parts of the country. A connection to the 
root *-awur “left (side)” which Schadeberc (1.981: 166) reconstructs for Proto- 
Heiban (a language family spoken in present-day Sudan) is perhaps possible. 

5 . 6.4.3 A possible inteipretation 

As far as the development of ahigh is concerned, it appears that it can develop into either 
Cl) or OtT before a liquid, but the cited data show that CD is more common in native words 
and OfT is more common in borrowings from Semitic. Data are insufficient to decide 
whether a similar rule can be proposed for ahigh- 

Although some problems remain, I suggest that the divergent developments of ahigh and 
Uhigh reflect foreign phonemes which were used in loan words only. It would thus be 
possible to assume that there were two vowels each hidden behind what we classify as 
ahigh and uhigh- However I propose another scenario: 

The Semitic liquids /r / and /l/ may have been spoken in a different manner than the corre- 
sponding Egyptian liquids. When they were borrowed into Egyptian, the peculiar Semitic 
pronunciation may have been retained. This is no longer visible in Coptic in the liquids 
themselves, however the different character of these liquids would then be responsible 
for specific developments of the preceding vowels. Unaware of the Egyptian evidence, 
Faber (1989) suggests that the primary realization of HI in Proto-Semitic was that of a 
velarized [l]. She notes that Proto-Semitic /-aw-/ renders -6- in Hebrew but /-law-/ 
renders -lu-. In modem Arabic /I J usually has a plain articulation, but it is exceptionally 
velarized in the word ?alla:h “God” which Faber plausibly explains as a phonetic 
archaism. Similar archaisms can also he observed in other items of the Arabic religious 
vocabulary (e.g. the term qur?a:n “Quran” never participates in the sound shift /q/ 
> /?/ common in Modem Arabic). 



It is possible that /r / also had a velarized pronunciation in earlier Semitic. It is a curious 
fact that in many modem Arabic dialects vowels have velarized allophones not only in 
the neighborhood of the so-called emphatic consonants, but frequently also in the 
vicinity of r (Fischer & Jastrow 1980: 56f.). 

A velarized pronounciation of the Semitic liquids would easily explain why ai on g 
developed into 0*8” rather than into ft) in their neighborhood. 

In sum, I consider it possible that Late Egyptian imported two velarized liquids for use in 
Semitic loan words. These liquids contrasted with two native liquids /r / and /l/, which 
might have had a somewhat palatal articulation. This assumption can be supported by the 
fact that Egyptian liquids had a tendency to develop into /j/: One of the Egyptian liquids, 
namely <$> (=/r /), regularly merged with /j/ shortly before the New Kingdom (OS 3 
§ 3. a. 4.3.3). The liquid(s) written as <r> were commonly retained as liquids, however 
occasional developments towards /j/ seem to be attested, although evidence is not 
certain in this point (Kg’ §§ 3 .i3.5 and 3.14.3.7). 

Compare also the possible existence of velarized and palatalized allophones of sonorants 
in Bohairic (US 5 §§ 3.17.3 and 3.17.4). 

5.6.5 Low vowels before sonorants 

Before sonorants (6, A, A, N, p), ti ow (and possibly zriow) is frequently absorbed in Coptic, 
which leads to the formation of syllabic sonorants. This is discussed in detail in § 5.3 o. 

5.6.6 Development before glides 

There is a tendency for vowel quality to change before glides. With the exeption of the 
development i^gi, > H before /j/, which is a dissimilation, all of these cases can he 
interpreted as vowel raising. 

5.6. 6.1 High vowels before j 

In all Coptic dialects, high vowels show a specific development before -I /j/, which is the 
same as after nasals: ahigh > OV, ihigh > H. Examples for ahigh: 

• {pr-) ( ).w “pharaohs” > m €P0'S‘l /o’ruj / “kings” (Mesokemic form from Mink. 3995: 65) 

• hfiy.w “snakes” > s > b ^60'8”l /’hfuj/ 

• sbi.wj (s[V]b'?awjV) “disciple” > S C60'?TI /’spuj/ 

• glw “narrow” fga?wV) > s KOtn /'kuj/ 3o 5 (Bohairic KOTfSl /'kuci/ must be a 
secondary development from this) 


3°5 For the etymology see Osinc (3 976a: note 602 on p. 6o8f.) and Vycichl (1988: 73). 



(Df is preserved in Bohairic 1 ) if -I is vocalic instead of consonantal (i e .t “to wash” > 
b Iti)I /'pi/, cf. *10)6 /’pa/), 2) if (Df corresponds to Sahidic 01 (Cg* §§ 5.6.6.2 and 5-6.6.3). 

For ihigb* no certain examples can be adduced. The sequence */ij/ is, however, not 
attested in Coptic, from which I conclude that /high before j must have developed into H. 
Note further Osing (1976a: 21-26). 

5. 6. 6. a Raising of low vowels before pre-consonantal glides in Bohairic 

An original low vowel frequently changes into a high vowel in Bohairic if a glide (/j/ or 
/w/) follows within the same syllable (i.e.: if the glide is followed by a consonant). 306 The 
resulting correspondences are as follows: 



+/i / 

+/w/ 

a\ QW ( s, ^0) 

sOfC)!, b (DI 

km) "O', ^cootr 

EHSSHI 

3 &(e)i, b Hi 

9 &tr, btDOV 


The cent ral low vowel seems to shift to a front or back high vowel depending 
on whether a front or back glide respectively follows. 30 ? 

• iwss “gruel” > s OO'S'UJ /WJ/, tyDO'iFU} f owj/ 

• bin.t “harp” > ^OefNG /'pojno/, *W(DINI /wojni/ 

• himv “wave” > ^oeiA, *>£0)1*1 

• Mbs “shadow” > s£^€I6€C, 

• swh.t “egg” > S C 00 , 8 ‘£€, hCGDO'S^f 

If the glide is followed by a vowel (so that it forms the onset of the following syllable), 
the shift does not take place: 

• m 3 uit “to think” > s *€€'8’€ /'me:wo/, *>*€' 5 'l I' mewi/ 

• ki-hr-ki (name of a feast, later of a month) > S K 0 I&£K /’kojahk/, *>XOIdvK / 1 k h 3jak/ 

• dw)W “morning” > s£-T00?r€ (the etymology of£- is disputed), ^TOOtfl 

• djw.t “50” > 3 ’ b T^(€)I0*Cf 

Vowel raising before glides is no longer synchronically productive in Bohairic. 
Diphthongs with low vowels are therefore retained in borrowings from Greek, as well as 
when they developed through a late metathesis: 

• snw.t “granary” (> VJenwi/) > hyjeTTNI /’Jewni/ 3 ” 6 


306 Detailed rules are given below. Earlier scholars have formulated these rules 
somewhat differently, cf. Loprieno (±995: 47), Osing (1976a: 11, 15), Vergote 
(1973/83: la, § 46), Vycichl (1954: 189). 

307 Another possibility would be to assume that the central low vowel shifts to a central 
high vowel (1), and the sequences [ij] and [iw] are graphically expressed by H I and 
(DO'S 1 respectively. 

3 0 8 For the date of the metathesis in this word cf. Osing (1976a: note 71 on p. 383 - 386 ). 
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The nominal plural suffix s -OOT£, b -Ci)0?TI is irregular. I assume that its form has been 
subject to analogical influence: 30 ? 

• wnw.wt “hours” > s O'8'NOOft'£ /unowo/, b 0‘S‘N(l)0'?FI /u’nowi/ 

• tbw.t “sandals” > 8 T00'B*£ /'tD:wa/, b O(flO‘S'I /'t h owi/ 

Another word with difficult correspondences, which does not agree with my rules, is qrs.t 
“burial” > b KdJCI, 8 KXIC£~KX£JC£~K£IC£~K£C£, a K££C£, f K£HCI~KHICl, Old Coptic 
KXHC£. The Fayyumic and Old Coptic variants seem to suggest that the Bohairic form is 
to be read /ka'isi/ rather than /'kajsi/. 

5 . 6.6.3 Raising of low vowels before word-final glides in Bohairic 

Vowel raising is not regular in word-final position. In connected speech, a word-final 
glide can be either syllable-initial or syllable-final, depending on whether the following 
word begins with a vowel or with a consonant. But such a synchronic variation is not 
found in Bohairic; rather, one of both possible solutions was generalized to all 
occurrences of a given word. 3l ° Cf .: 

Vowel raising: 

• t ri “to mount” > /a'le/, b &\HI /a'lej/ 

• mw “water” > 8 A00?T /'maw/, b AG)03* /'mow/ 

• hwi.w “to be bad (stative)” > 

• hij “top” > sfcpdvl, ^PHI 

No vowel raising: 

• *! “to be big”, by reduplication: (cf. Wilson 1997: i33) > s - b dJ<M /a jaj/ 

• pi'i (demonstrative pronoun) > S J1&I /'paj/, /'p h aj/ 

• pj “seat” > s noi /paj/, ^01 /'p h aj/ 

• hrw “day” > ^OOtT, 

309 This plural suffix, which in Coptic can be attached to nouns of either gender, can be 
traced back to the Egyptian female plural ending -wt. It is probable that the 
Bohairic form -(OO'S’I was influenced by the plurals in s - b -(!)0‘iT (e.g. s - b p(l)0?T 
“mouths” from 8>b po “mouth”) which are peculiar to masculine nouns. 

3a o As for the equivalent of Sahidic -00‘S*, Lacau (1902: 202-205 and 1.91.0: 78) suggests 
that Bohairic has a high vowel if Sahidic has a short hi , hut a low vowel if Sahidic 
has a long h:/ {adapted to my terminology). This assumption was accepted by 
Hintze (1953: 3i and 1980: 49) and Loprieno (1995: 44). I do not see sufficient 

evidence for this claim; note also the counterexample tbw.t ftabVwtV) “sandal” > 

s,a TOO?T£ /'tarwo/, b ect)07n /'t h owi/. 

3n The etymology of £- is obscure. The Bohairic word for “night” £X(DP2 has a 
secondary £- as well (Egyptian grh, Sahidic 6(0P2, a Bohairic form 2S.(1)P2 is also 
attested). I suggest that the prosthetic vowel before both time expressions is to be 
identified with -£- which in Sahidic regularly intervenes between the definite article 
and expressions of time such as “day” and s pOAJT£ “year” and is traditionally 

analysed as a part of the article in this dialect (cf. Depuydt 1998: 369-375). 
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• ski“ to plough” > s CKdJ, b CX<M 

• siw “value” > S’Ny&ff 

• tisj.w “neighbors” > s Ttujee'?r, b eeuje?r 

If suffix pronouns are added to a word, the changes to -HI and -COO'S* do apply, but -Of is 
retained: 

• m-im-w “in them” > S AA\00'8 % , b A* SCOOtf 

• m-im-j “in me” > s - b AAOI 

• in him” > s > b AAO c J 

• di.t ( mi-w “to let them know” > sT&AOOfl*, b Td>A(00'?r 

• di.t c mi-j “to let me know” > s-hT&AOl 

• di.t c mi-f“ to let him know” > s > b TAA 04 

• n-w “to them” > S N&3\ b H(OOir 

• n-j “to me” > S N<M, b HHI 

• n-/“to him” > s. b IW| 

• pi dd-w “(is) what they said” > S JI€2SA'5", b II62S.CJOOtr “so said they” 

• pi dd-j “(is) what I said” > s llfc\£<M, b JT€2S.HI “so said I” 

• pi dd-f “(is) what he said” > s - b n€A^ c l “so said he” 

An exception is: 

• hi ( -w “to put them” > sK&A’S* /'ka:w/, hXA.'iT /'k h aw/ 

(hi e -j “to put me” has been replaced by a new formation s KdAT, hx&T) 

5.6,7 Possible cases of early vowel umlaut triggered by a following j 

5 . 6 . 7.1 The facts 

Coptic verbs can be divided into several classes according to the form of their infinitive. 
Let us consider here only verbs with originally three consonants which is the most 
common type in Egyptian. Most of these verbs belong to one of the following classes: 3 ^ 51 


Coptic 
verbal class 

Paleo-Coptic 

reconstruction 

(new) 

Paleo-Coptic 

reconstruction 

(traditional) 

example from Sahidic 

CcoCC 

’CaCCV 

'Ca:CVC 

COOT A /'sotip/ < sdm “to hear” 

CCOC 

qvycacv 

CV'CaC 

ATOM /ip'tW < mdn “to rest” 

ClC(C) 

'CiCCV 

’Ci:CVC 

OtTITC /'wita/ < wdi “to go away” 

CC\C 

cwcicv 

CV'CiC 

CK<M /'skaj/ < ski “to plough” 


3i2 See Till (1955: §§266-273), Fecht (1955), Osing (:1976a: 36 - 63 ). There are a few 
more classes (C<\CC, CCHC) which are left out of discussion here. 




We can see that the four classes as reconstructed for Paleo-Coptic differ with respect to 
two parameters, namely 1) the position of the stressed vowel (before or after the second 
consonant) and 2) the quality of the stressed vowel (a or i). The stress position, i.e. the 
opposition between the classes C0)CC and ClC(€) on the one hand and CCOC and CC&.C 
on the other, seems to be determined by semantic criteria (Aktionsart) to at least an 
extent (Fecht 1955: 288). The vowel quality, i.e. the opposition between the classes 
Ctt)CC and CCoC on the one hand and ClC(€) and CG\C on the other, seems to be largely 
predictable from the third consonant the verb had in Egyptian, although exceptions 
remain. The a-classes are generally more common, but we can observe that verbs with l 
as the third consonant preferably belong to one of the i-classes. The verbs with i as the 
third consonant are discussed by Fecht (1955). Some examples: 

• wd? “to go away” > 'O'B’eiTG /'wito/, ^Blf “to waste away” 

• w 4 $ “to prosper” > s » b O‘iTAdvJ /u'caj/ 

• bgi “shipwrecked” > ^BlAl /’pici/, “to be wrecked” 

• mhi “to attack” > s *lljje /'mi Jo/, b AJUf| 

• sg$ “to become rigid” > HUGE /'sikW 

• qmi “to throw” > s > b KJA /'kim/ “to move” 

• ddi “to grow fat” > s &Tdd f ctaj/ “to grow” 

Only a few such verbs belong to one of the a-classes, e.g.: 

• whi “ to search” > s-^OVtfity /'woj/ “to wish” 

• pgi “to open” > 8 n(iX 5 € /'pokW, ’’djtOAt “to break” 

• dbi “to repay” > sTOXOBC /'to:po/, hTCOB 

The i-type is also the normal development of verbs with j. as third consonant, which will 
not be discussed here because of their peculiar problems. 313 

5. 6.7 . 2 A possible inteipretation 

To date, no explanation has been suggested why verbs with i as final consonant 
preferably belong to the i-class (cf. Fecht 1955: 402). It seems probable that the i- 
vocalization has emerged by a phonetic process. I suggest that many or perhaps all of the 
later i-verbs originally had a, hut the vowel was changed to i if / followed either directly 
or separated by another consonant: 

• OTAdkl “to prosper” < wd? (w[V]’dilV) < *(w[Vj’da?V) 

• OtflTe “to go away” < wd ? fwidlV) < *('wadfV) 

I cannot estimate at present to what degree this sound change was bound to additional 
conditions. But it must obviously have operated at a time when < 1 > had the sound value /j/. 
This might have been approximately during the 2nd Intermediate Period (DSP § 3.14.2.1). 

3 i 3 Remember that j is a notation for a reconstructed /]/ which is not usually written in 
Egyptian. Verbs which are assumed to belong to this type form their infinitive with a 
t-suffix in Egyptian. It is not quite clear whether the suspected 1 was present in the 
infinitive or not. 
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It should be noted that in verbs of the ClC(€)-class this assimilation can only be 
explained in the framework of the revised syllable structure rules. According to the 
traditional rules. Cl C (C) would be derived from 'Ca:CVj where it is difficult to see how -j 
should have modified the distant stressed vowel. From our reconstruction ’CaCjV Coptic 
ClC(€) is easier to explain. 

It is a common phenomenon in the development of languages that the sequence of 
consonant + j has a palatalizing effect on a preceding vowel. This phenomenon, which is 
called “umlaut”, is well attested e.g. in several Germanic languages, including English. 
For example, the verb “to set” derives from satjan which is still attested as such in 
Gothic. Umlaut a > e took place in all more recent representatives of the Germanic 
branch, e.g. Old Norse setja. Modern English set. Modem German setzen. But umlaut is 
also found in other languages such as Latin (cf. Sicul-us “Sicilian” but Sicil~ia “Sicily”), 
Czech (cf . pamQtovat se “to remember” but pani&’ “memory”, <t\ = /ti/), or Spanish (cf. 
Latin basium “kiss” = Vbasju/ or similar in Vulgar Latin > modem Spanish beso “kiss”). 
In some languages, we have evidence that the glide was brought in contact with the 
vowel by metathesis before the vowel itself was subject to change, cf. Latin paria “equal 
ones (neutr. plur.)” > Old Frenchpaire /'pajra/ > Modem Frenchpaire /per/ “pair”; Pre- 
Greek *ban-jo: > Ancient Greek ffcuvw /'haino:/ “I go” > Modem Greek jknvo) /'veno/. 

Perfective active participles are no longer a productive category in Coptic, nevertheless 
some of them still exist in a lexicalized form. Although their most common type is CloCC 
(conventionally < 'Ca:CVC), it appears from the data given by Osing (1976a: 120-146) 
that especially verbs with j or / as a third consonant had forms in CtCC (conventionally 
< 'Ci:CVC). Here the same argumentation applies as it does to the infinitives. 


5.7 Nasal vowels 

5.7.1 Subphonemic nasalization of vowels after m and n 

The Egyptian vowels experienced specific developments by the time of Coptic if they 
followed one of the nasal consonants morn. A good explanation for this seems to be that 
vowels had nasalized allophones after nasal consonants, and these nasalized vowels de- 
veloped differently from non-nasalized vowels. I have discussed the phenomenon in more 
detail in § 5.6.3. The nasalization seems to have been present during the ist millennium 
bc (and possibly also during other periods) and was not regionally limited. 

In addition to this diachronic evidence, we also have synchronic indications of nasalized 
allophones from Coptic itself. If one of the consonants A orfi precedes a vowel, an 
additional unetymological N can occasionally be written after this vowel. This additional 
ft certainly serves to express the nasality of the vowel. Cf. the following examples 

314 But Ranke (1908) assumes that -NT- might represent [d] in these words. 
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(from Kahle 1954: 1 , io 3 ): 

• md.t “to speak” > J M\0'8TE~>\0'tfNT€ /'muta/ = ['muta] (Sahidic AO?TTE) 

• nlr “god” > a NO?TE~NO^TNTE /'nuta/ = fnuta] (Sahidic NO'STE) 

• The stative of smS* “to bless” > KAOT? is normally s ’ l C>\dv>\dv<M", hut a rare by-form 
CJ\dJh\dJtT is also attested in Lycopolitan and Sahidic (/sma'ma:t/ = [sma'mart]). 

The status pronominalis of mr.t “to love”, Sahidic ,A\€piT-, has an additional nasal which 
is not etymologically justified both in Bohairic (AENpiT-) and in the papyrus Bodmer 6 
(vANpiT-). It is possible that these are also renderings of nasalized vowels. 

There is a Bohairic writing XlA&NpoC for the Greek word yeipappoc; “torrent” (cf. Girgis 
1967/68: 79). The word for “midwife”, Coptic s >\ECI(t) /mas'jo/, is attested as pevotn in 
Greek transcription (Loddeckens & Thissen i98off.: I, 1066). The Coptic names of the 
letters A and M, which were something like /mi/ and /ni/ at that time (po, vu in Greek), 
were recorded by Bernard de Breydenbach in his Relatio sanctarum peregrinationum 
(i486) as men and nyn respectively (OS 3 § 2.7.3). He probably used the letter combina- 
tions -en and -yn to express nasalized vowels. 

5.7.2 Nasal vowels in southern Coptic dialects 

In certain Lycopolitan texts, vowels are regularly written double before the sequence N + 
consonant (cf. Lacau 1910: 80, Till 1929: 3 89, Hodge 1981 : 662L, Kasser 1986). For ex- 
ample, the verb c nh “to live” > S (DN2, a 0)N2, b (0N2) appears as kiX0N2> rarely even as kiX02 
(Kasser 1986: 179^). Since the Coptic double vowels were traditionally interpreted as 
indications of a glottal stop, no satisfying explanation of the phenomenon has been found 
to date. As I assume that double vowels note vowel length, the easy explanation comes to 
mind that the consonant /n/ was weakened to a feature [nasalization] which induced 
compensatory vowel lengthening. 0Xl)(N)2 was probably spoken something like ['o:x]. 

Lacau (3 910: 80, note 6) remarks that no vowel doubling takes place before -N2 with *2 
corresponding to *>*>2 rather than to ®2, h JD. In this case, N2 was probably not realized as a 
consonant cluster but as a single nasal with breathy voice [n] (I® 3 § 3.5.2). 

The interrogative pronoun s T(0N, b 0(i)N (< inw) “where” is written TO ~ TOO in Akhmimic 
and TO ~ TOO ~ TON in Lycopolitan. It is possible that a nasalized vowel was spoken in 
this word: ['t5(:)]. 

For possible nasal vowels in the dialect of the Papyrus Bodmer 6 also § 5. 2. 3. 4. 

5.7.3 Other possible examples of nasal vowels 

In certain late Sahidic texts, original syllabic nasals can be graphically rendered by € 
(l® 3 § 5.10.8). Vycichl (1.934: 735L) assumes that £ denotes a nasalized vowel in this 
case. 
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Based on Greek transcriptions such as Xe^pTjv of the royal name H ( j,- f-R c and the devel- 
opment of the conjugational prefix of the terminative tense (on this OS* also § 3 . 6. 4. 4), 
Ray (1.978) argues that suhphonemic nasalization could appear in the environment of <‘>. 
Considering the difficult phonetic plausibility, further evidence would be necessary to 
accept this claim. 

OS 3 also note in § 5.5.2. 


5-8 

Unstressed vowels 

5-8.1 

General remarks 


Unstressed syllabic sonorants are not discussed in this section but in § 5.1.0. 

The inventory of vowels in unstressed position is comparatively restricted in Coptic. 
Long vowels never appear in unstressed position, and the set of short vowels is clearly 
reduced. Furthermore, not even all vowel quality differences which exist in Coptic 
unstressed syllables are ancient. The quality of unstressed vowels was frequently 
determined by former adjacent consonants which are no longer visible as such in Coptic. 
Egyptian /?/ tends to produce an a-coloring, 1)1 an i-coloring, and /w/ an u-coloring. 

These rules do not apply to borrowings from Greek where the unstressed vowels of the 
source language are often retained, at least in writing. But sometimes there are adapta- 
tions such as KaTaJk$.ij > K&T&BOV&H “payment” (Girgis 1965-1966: 81) (unstressed OTT 
exists in Coptic, unstressed 0 does not) or ovp^iDvetv > 0\ f {?CDN€I /sqiphoni/ (stressed on 
the penult?) “to agree” (Girgis 1965-1966: 80). On the other hand, there are graphical 
hypercorrections such as Ki|Wt6(; > KOIBCOAOC “ark” (Girgis 1965-1966: 79). 

Since vowels are not written in the Egyptian scripts, it is difficult to estimate the vowel 
inventory of unstressed syllables for Pre-Coptic stages of Egyptian. The early 
Egyptologists projected the state as evident from Coptic into the earlier language and 
more or less assumed that only /W appeared in unstressed position (e.g. Sethe 1899-1902: 
§ 16). However the retrieval of cuneiform transcriptions from the New Kingdom, although 
by no means straightforward to interpret, seemed to indicate that the inventory of 
unstressed vowels was somewhat larger at that time. Alongside with etymological 
considerations, this led to the now prevalent opinion that at the Paleo-Coptic stage the 
same number of vowel qualities were distinguished in unstressed syllables as in stressed 
syllables, namely /a/, /i/, and /u/ (thus e.g. Sethe 1.928: 176L, Sturm 1.984, Edel 1954: 87- 
40, FeCHT i960: § 423, ScHENKEL I99O: 91!., I.OPRIENO 1995: 85, ZEIDLER 1995: 233 ; but cf. 
Knudsen 1962: 199). At least as far as unstressed vowels in word-initial position are 
concerned, this can be corroborated by a historical-comparative analysis of the Coptic 
dialects (US’ §5.8.3). 
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5 . 8.2 Insertion of a subphonological € in contact with sonoran ts 

In Coptic unstressed syllables, € frequently appears in the neighborhood of sonorants and 
seems to be more or less predictable here, i.e. it is of little phonological significance. 
This topic has been dealt with by Polotsky (i 933), Ernstedt (1986: 85-96 and 114-116), 
and Depuydt (1993: 364-367), OS’ also § 2.7.5. 0 ° the historical background of these 
epenthetic vowels OS’ also § 4.8.1. I do not give exact rules for the placement of € here 
but only mention the tendency for it to precede the sonorant in Bohairic and to follow it 
in Akhmimic and Sahidic. Cf .: 

• k r h r “t° destroy” > b UJOpU[ep /'JarJ[a]r/, ^A.p^pe /’xarxr[o]/ (Sahidic Ujopuip 
/'Jar Jf/). 

• sdm “to hear” > £>\ /'sot{o]m/, ^(flTAG /'sotm[o]/ (Sahidic mostly C(i)TA /’sotqi/) 

• lms-f u to bury him” > sTOAGf ~ TCMVeCH /'tam[a]sf/ 

hi Akhmimic, a predictable, non-phonological -€ regularly appears at the end of words 
which tenninate in Sahidic in the sequence consonant + sonorant or long (= double) vowel 
+ sonorant: 

• sdm “to hear” > ’’CtOTA, “CCOTAG /'sotm/ fsotmo] 

• Irm “to twinkle” > s&(l)p J\, «&tt>pA£ 

This rule leads to morphological alternations. For example, the suffix pronoun of the 1st 
person pi. appears both as -N (e.g. N£-N /'ne-n/“to us”) and as -N£ (e.g. GNT-NG /'kint-nfa]/ 
“to find us”, TGG-NG Ae:-n[o]/ “to give us”). 

If a word terminates in three consonants the last two of which are sonorants, no -£ is 
added (cf. Hintze 1980: note 70 on p. 77). The sonorant before the last probably served as 
a syllable nucleus in this case: 

• Demotic glmlm “to wrap” > s <dKQA\)K, (probably /’kilamjm/). 

5.8.3 Word-initial unstressed vowels 

I have examined the development of word-initial unstressed vowels on the way to Coptic 
in Peust (1995). All Coptic dialects allow for £-, and OV- to appear in unstressed 
word-initial position, with much variation across the dialects as far as dk- and €- are 
concerned. We can thus establish six classes of correspondences: 



class 1 

class 2 

class 3 

class 4 

class 5 

class 6 

Bohairic 

dk- dk- dk- 

£- £- 

Off- 

Fayyumic 

dk- dk- 

dk- ~ £- dk- ~ £- 

£- 

Off- 

Sahidic 

dk- dk- 

£- £- £- 

off- 

Akhmimic and Lycopolitan 

dk- 

£- ~ dk- 

<T> 

1 

<T> 

1 

(T) 

l 

Off- 

example from Sahidic 

dJIG 

/ape/ 

“head” 

dktfdkN 
/a'wan / 
“color” 

£BOT 

/o'ffot/ 

“month” 

£p(l)T£ 
/o' rota/ 
“milk” 

GUM 

/o'so/ 

“sheep” 

off^op 

/u'har/ 

“dog” 
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The possibility cannot be excluded that some or all Coptic dialects possess more vowel 
distinctions on the phonological level than is expressed in writing. 

The historical developments can be summarized as follows: 

• Classes 1 and a appear where the word either began with < c > + any vowel, or with the 
sequence <i> or <1> + a at the Paleo-Coptic stage. Class a is the result of palatal 
umlaut induced by Paleo-Coptic i in the nucleus of the stressed syllable. 

• Class 4 is to be derived from + u, class 5 from + i. 

• Class 6 is the outcome of <w> + any vowel. 

• Words of class 3 originally had <!>/<$> + a + a labial consonant, where a seems to 
have been assimilated to u by the following labial in the predecessors of all dialects 
except Bohairic. This assimilation was probably subject to still another condition 
which is not yet known. 

5.8.4 Word-internal unstressed vowels 

I will not give a detailed picture for all Coptic dialects here, but it can generally be 
stated that all dialects have € hi, \ /a/, (£)l /i/, and OtT /u/ in word-internal unstressed 
position. Some interdialectal variation occurs here as well. 

£ frequently appears as a non-phonological vowel written in the neighborhood of 
sonorants, OS 3 § 5.8.2. (E)l, and OtT usually appear as a result of former adjacency to 

/?/, 1 ) 1 , and /w/ respectively, but only if there was a morphological boundary in the earlier 
language (cf. also the relationship of TEtfTtO'ff and T£NO?f, OS 3 §3.14.2.6 and note in 
§ 3.2.4). Some examples from Sahidic: 

• TAAO /tamo/ “to inform” < </i < mj. “to cause to know” (& because of Egyptian f ) 

• SIN- /kiin-/ (nominal prefix) < qi n “form of’ (I because of Egyptian i). 

• TOVEIO /tu'jo/ “to remove” < 4 i u>ii “to cause to be far” (O'iT because of Egyptian 1 v) 

In a few cases, \ seems to arise in the neighborhood of 2 /h/ < <h> or <fc> (not 2 < <h>), 
e.g. 3l 5 

• hklw “magician” > 2&-KO /ha’ko/ 

• c nh “to live” > *(0N&2 /’onah/ (phonological status of -a- doubtful) 

In addition, there are a few more words, most of which belong to the adjective type 
C&'CE, in which word-internal unstressed £k appears without obvious reason (cf. Till 
1948/49: 16), e.g.: 

• S K&AE /ka'me/, “black” < kmm 

• s t b £^.8£ /sa’fie/ “wise” < sbl 

• HAEIE /sa'je/, kfAI£ “beautiful” < s c ij. 


315 Cf. Polotsky (i_933: 126) and Osinc (1976a: 27!.); more examples can be found in 
Fecht (1985: 92C). The alternative explanation by Vycichl (1957b: i3) is less 
convincing. 



However the localization of the stress position of these adjectives may perhaps be 
subject to doubt. Setiie (1899-1902: I, § 21) suggests that stress originally fell on the first 
syllable and later shifted to the final syllable. 

5.8.5 Word-final unstressed vowels in Coptic 

On non-phonological £ written in the neighborhood of sonorants Kg 3 also § 5.8.2. 

For unstressed vowels in word-final position, there are various distinctions across the 
dialects which can be combined into four classes of correspondences (see Edel 1.961 and 
Kasser 1989: i. 3 o-i 33 ). However each single Coptic dialect shows only two or three 
distinctions, at least in writing; only the obscure so-called “dialect H” has perhaps 
retained all four distinctions: 



class 1 

class 2 

class 3 

class 4 

dialect H^ 

-1 

-I ~ -H 

-1 ~ -H ~ 

9 

papyrus Bodmer 6 3l 7 

-e 

-€ 


-O'O' 

papyrus bilinguis N°i Hamburgh 

-i 

-1 

-<\ 

-O'O' 

most Fayyumic texts 

-1 

-1 

-£ 

-O'O' 

Bohairic 

-i 

-I 

-0 

-O'O' 

some Lycopolitan texts 

-I 

-e 

-e 

-O'O' 

some Fayyumic texts 3l 9 

-i 

-1 

-1 

-O'O' 

most varieties of Coptic, among them 
standard Sahidic as well as Akhmimic 

-£ 

-£ 

-e 

-O'O' 

example from Sahidic 

N&B£ 

/'na(W 

“sin” 

p(l)A£ 

/'romo/ 

(4 99 

man 

/' ma:cd/ 

*9 

ear 

cnoTO'e' 

/’spotu/ 

“lips” 


The standard development of Sahidic is -£, which I interpret as /o/ as most scholars do. 
The corresponding vowel of Bohairic is -I which some scholars (e.g. Loprieno 1995: 48) 
also transcribe as /»/. Although it is true that both final vowels are phonologically 
equivalent, there is nevertheless some evidence that the Bohairic writing is not 
completely arbitrary and a fronted vowel was indeed articulated: 

• Bohairic final -I triggers I-epenthesis in words like £HlBl (k§= § 3.17.3); 

• it can cause vowel dissimilation in Late Coptic (Kg 3 § 5.5.6.2); 


3 1 6 Only attested in the unpublished papyrus Morgan M 636 . My data are based on 
Kasser (1981: 109 and note 25 on p. io6f.). 

317 An archaic text written in a variety close to Akhmimic, published by Kasser (i960). 

3 1 8 An archaic text written in a variety close to Fayyumic, published by Diebner & 
Kasser (1989). 

3 1 9 Primarily the so-called “dialect F58”, see Diebner & Kasser (1989: 509). 



• word-final unstressed *€, b l corresponds primarily to -i or (with case suffix:) -iq in 
Greek transcriptions of Egyptian words. 3 * 0 It is plausible to assume that most Greek 
transcriptions of Egyptian words are based on a northern dialect, i.e. on a forerunner 
of Bohairic. 

The Coptic vowel class is entirely predictable from the consonants that were formerly 
adjacent to the vowel. We can generally say that classes i, 3 , and 4 emerged where 
earlier /)/, /?/, and /w/ respectively appeared in contact. For further details 
§§ 5-8.6.4-5.8.6.7. Class 2 is the default development and therefore the most frequent one. 

5.8.6 Rules for the loss of Egyptian word-final vowels by the time of 

Coptic 

5. 8. 6.1 General remarks 

The new syllable structure rules predict that every Egyptian word ends in a vowel. The 
word-final vowel is preserved if it bears stress: 

• r ('ra) “mouth” > s,b pO /'to/ 

If the word-final vowel is unstressed, which is by far the most common case, then it can 
either be preserved or lost in Coptic. If it is preserved, all differences in quality (or other 
features) that might have characterized it during more ancient stages of the language are 
eliminated. In the following chapters, the rules for the loss of word-final vowels are 
discussed in detail. We can summarize them as follows: 

The treatment of the final vowel is largely determined by the consonant which preceded 
it, i.e. by the last consonant of the Egyptian word. If this consonant was retained, the 
final vowel was lost. If the last consonant was <t>, <r>, or <S and it was lost, the final 
vowel was retained in principle but could secondarily be absorbed if it came into contact 
with another vowel (i.e. with the stressed vowel, or with a glide which had developed into 
a vowel). If the last consonant was a glide that was lost, the final vowel was treated as if 
the glide had not been present, i.e. its development was determined by the consonant 
before the last of the Egyptian word. 

5.8.6.H Final vowel following a single consonant 

If the final vowel is preceded by a single consonant, it is lost without regard to whether 
the consonant is preserved or not (if the consonant is preserved, this conforms with the 
basic rule outlined in § 5.8.6.1; if it is lost, the final vowel is absorbed by the stressed 
vowel): 


3ao Examples are numerous. Note e.g. the name of the goddess Isis (I019) < 3 HC€, b HCI, 
place names such as Memphis (Meji^iq) < s AN , jG, or the transcriptions of 

the month names listed in appendix 6. 
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p.t (pVtV) “heaven” > S IIG /'pe/, h<£G 
htr (h[V]WV) “horse” > s £TO /'hta/, **>©0 
zp fzapV) “time” > s > b COn /'sap/ 




$. 8. 6. 3 Final vowel following a consonant cluster where the last 
component is preserved in Coptic 

(Vow let us consider the case that the final vowel is preceded by a consonant cluster. If 
the second component of the cluster is preserved in Coptic, the final vowel is lost: 

• wdh (wadhV) “to pour” > s » n O'iTG)T 2 /' woth/ 

• bik fbajkV) “servant” > b flO)K /'(Jok/ 

• stp fsatpV) “to choose” > s > b C(l)Tn /'sotp/ 

In the Akhmimic dialect, however, a non-phonemic -C is written if the second component 
is a sonorant (Kg 3 5.8.2): 

• w‘b (WbV) “priest” > s O?THH& /'we:p/, b OtfHB, a 07 riGlBG /'wi:p[a]/ 

$.8.6.4 Final vowel following a consonant cluster with <t> or <r> as the last 

component 

If the second component of a cluster is <t> (including <t> < <i>) or <r>, this consonant is 
lost (eg 3 §3.14.3), but the final vowel is usually preserved as S -G, b -l (vowel of class 2 as 
defined in §5.8.5). A possible explanation would be that the second component of the 
cluster was assimilated to the first component at a stage subsequent to Paleo-Coptic, and 
the resulting long consonant favored the preservation of the following final vowel: 

• mn ( .t ( l manV < tV) “nurse” ( > ? ’manV ct V) > s >\OONG /'ma:na/, b .*\ONI 

• msd.t (’masVdtV) “to hate” (>? masVddV) > s >\OCTG /'masta/, b ^\OCf 

• mtr.t fmVtVrtV) “noon” (>? mVtVrrV) > s >\GGpG /'me:ra/, b A€pi 

• nfr.t (nafVrtV) “good (feminine)” (>? nafVrrV) > s MO t jpG /’nafra/, ^MO^fpi 
“advantage” 

• fzabiV) “to laugh” ( > ? zabbV) > s C( 0 BG /'sopa/, b C(06l 

• sn.t fsantV) “sister” (>? sannV) > S C(J)NG /'sona/, b C(i)NI 

• dr.t fdartV) “hand” (>? ’darrV) > ^TCOpG /'tora/, b TCl)pi 

• nlr (naira) “god” (>? naliV) > s NOVTG /'nuta/, b tiO?Tt 

If the remaining consonant(s) between the stressed vowel and the final vowel are lost as 
well, then the final vowel is absorbed by the stressed vowel: 

• hbsw.t (h[V]b'sawtV) “clothing” > s 2 &C(i) /hp'so/, b 2 GBC(D (instead of * 2 [G]BCMG) 

• smi.t (simVjtV) “to go” > s 'MjG /’fe/ 

If a glide /w/ is preserved between the stressed vowel and the final vowel, the final vowel 
is retained as we would expect: 

• tbw.t fiahVwtV) “sandals” > ^TOOTTG /'ta:wa/, b ©COO?TI 

• mlivl (’milVwiV) “to think” > ^AGGTC /'me:wa/, b AG?Ti 
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However if another consonant is preserved between the stressed vowel and the glide, then 
the glide may be secondarily vocalized and may thus absorb the final vowel; the 
individual dialects behave differently in this respect: 

• mtw.t ('mVtVwtV) “poison” > s A<\TO'8‘ /'matu/ (rarely s A&TO'B‘£), a A£TO'0'; but 
b A&6Cm /'matwi/, f AETBl 

• rsw.t frVsVwtV) “dream” > s p&CO'(T /'rasu/, a p£CO?S‘; but hp&CO'fil /'raswi/, 1 p£CO'3‘£ 
/’reswo/, f XfCBJ. 

If a glide /j/ was formerly present in a comparable position, there are also different 
developments across the dialects. In Akhmimic, the glide is preserved and the final 
vowel is consequently retained: -/p/. In Bohairic, we would expect that these words end 
in /-ji/ (glide + final vowel of class a), but only a single -I is written which cannot be 
easily interpreted phonologically. In Sahidic, the glide is lost and the final vowel is 
therefore absorbed: 

• mri.t fmirVjtV) “to love” > a A£l£ /’me jo/ (or /’merjo/?), b A£f /'mej/ or /'mei/ (for 
*/'meji/), S A£ f me/ 

• hii.t ('hiSVjtV) “to fall” > * 2 G£f£ /'he: jo/, ^£1 /'hej/ or /'hei/ (for */'heji/), =2£ /’he/ 

• r-prj.t “temple” > a piT££l£ /f'pe:jo/, b £pd?£[ /ar'p^ej/ or /or'p h ei/ (for */»r'p h eji/), s piT£ 

/rW 

• q’y-t “field” > a, K&.IE /'kajo/, b KOI /'koj/ or /'koi/ (for */'koji/) (the Sahidic form 
Kdd£~KOI£ is irregular and was probably borrowed from Akhmimic, OS’ 5.3.1) 

<‘> which intervenes between the stressed vowel and the final vowel is lost in Coptic, and 
thus the final vowel can be absorbed by the stressed vowel as we expect. This regularly 
happens in standard Sahidic. However the final vowel can also be retained because <S 
was lost at a comparatively late time (OS 5 § 3 . 6 . 3 ). This is regular in the dialects other 
than Sahidic: 

• j l .1 (’ja f tV) “to wash” (?> ja ££ V) > s £l(t) /'jo/; hut h0)£ /'joo/, b ICl)l /' 'joi/ 

• mF.t fmujVHV) “truth” > S A£ /'me/; but a AH£ /'meo/, b AHI /'mei/ 3ai . 

5 . 8.6 .5 Final vowel following a consonant cluster with < e > as the last 

component 

If the final vowel is preceded by a cluster with < £ > as the last component, it is usually 
preserved as *>*-€, b -0 (vowel class 3 as defined in § 5.8.5): 

• db< ('dub‘V) “finger” > Ae:^/, *+£(B£, hTHB /'tep/ 

• msdr (masVdrV) “ear” > msd ( (OS 5 § 3.6-4.4) > S AA&2S£, b AddtJ2S 

• ms c ('mus c V) “crowd” > s AHHUj£, a Af£IU|£, b AHty 


3 a 1 This is the reading suggested by comparison to Akhmimic, although the Bohairic 
writing alone would equally allow for a monosyllabic interpretation /'mej/ (cf. Osing 
1976a: note ioa on p. 439C and Loprieno 1994: 129). 
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However if all consonants between the stressed vowel and the final vowel disappear, the 
stressed vowel may absorb the final vowel: 

• smi c (s[V]'maJ‘V) “to put in order” > /'smu/, but m CAO fTE /'smua/ “to 

bless” 

5 . 8.6.6 Final vowel following a consonant cluster with a glide as the last 

component 

The loss of glides seems to have taken place comparatively early. For this reason, a glide 
is completely irrelevant for the development of the final vowel if it is the second compo- 
nent of the cluster. If the glide follows < c >, the fact that the final vowel is treated as if the 
glide were not present is particularly evident since we have the striking correspondence 
s -€, b -0 in this case (IS 3 § 5-8.6.5): 

• sm'.vj “to be fine (stative)” (samV'wV) (> sam'V) > s tyoo^£ /'J 3:m3 /, ^UlOA /'Jam/ 

• qYw “what is spit out” ('qaJVSvV) (> qaTV) > b K&-KOI ~ Kd,-K(i)l /ka-'kaj/ “mucus 
of nose” (Westendorf 1965/77: 507; not attested in the other dialects) 

The final vowel can, of course, he absorbed if all consonants between the stressed vowel 
and the final vowel disappear: 

• Yj (sa‘jV) “sand” > s,byj tt ) /'j o/ 

If the glide follows a consonant other than <S (or a glide), this consonant is regularly 
preserved. Therefore the final vowel is always lost in agreement with the rules given in 
§§ 5.8.6.a and 5.8.6.3. 

- <1> as the last consonant: 

• bibi (bfVjlublV) “hole” (> b[V]’lubV) > ^Hfi /'pe[V 

• phi fpahJV) “to break” (> pahV) > s n(D 2 . /'poh/, 

• mkhi ('mVkVhlV) “back of the head” ( > ’mVkhV) > S JAAK2, /'makh/ 

• qmi (qimSV) “to throw” > s > b KM\ /'kim/ “to move” 

- <j> as the last consonant: 

• ir.t-i ('jirVtjV) “my eye” > /'jat/, b J&T 

• hi.fi (h[V]'lutjV) “heart” > ^HT /’het/ 

• hms.ti (h[V]'mVsVtjV) “to sit (stative)” > a 2>\&CT~2>veCT 

• dLt-sbi.ti (,.. sV'balVtjV) > (Middle Egyptian writing:) di.t-sbi.tw “to cause to be 
learned” > a TC£ft&£IT /tso'Pajt/ (reinterpreted as stative)^ 22 

~ <w> as the last consonant: 

• pnw ('pinwV) “mouse” > S WN /'pin/, 

• smw ( samwV) “summer” > /'Jom/ 

• hnzw fhanVzwV) “Khons (god)” > s > b n&-UJOHC /pa' fans/ (month name) 


32a 


On the etymology of stative forms of causative verbs in Coptic see Elanskaya (1981: 
107-112). 
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$.8.6.j Final vowel following a cluster of two glides 

If the final vowel follows a cluster of two glides, it is generally lost as should be 
expected from the rules given in § 5-8.6.6: 

• djw ('dijwV) “five” > *fi Ofr Aiw/, 

However complications can arise from the fact that glides may be vocalized secondarily 
if a preceding consonant is preserved in Coptic. In this case, /w/ is vocalized as 0'8‘ /u/: 

• pk.w i “end” > B n^O^ /*pahu/, 

On the other hand, /j/ is not simply vocalized as £1. Rather, a vowel S -G, *-G~l appears 
(vowel of class i as defined in § 5.8.5) which looks exactly like a preserved word-final 
vowel -6 in most varieties of Coptic. However this is not the successor of the original 
final vowel but it is a vocalized /j/: 

• tzi.w ('tazVjwV) “to be supreme (stative)” > S 2 S 0 CG /'cosa/, 1 2 SACC~.SACI f casi/ 

• mh ( w ('mahV c wV) “flax” > mhjw (Kg 3 § 3 . 6. 4.1) > s ^^v.^G /’maha/ (not attested in 
Lycopolitan) 

5 . 8.6.8 Irregular developments 

There are several instances in which a word-final vowel appears to have been preserved 
in Coptic when following <j> or < 3 >. I assume that all of these cases should be explained by 
analogy. 323 Some examples: 

• dbl “to repay” > s T(iXDfi6 /’to:(W, b T(l)B' v Tti>n; this verb was perhaps influenced by 
db c “to seal” > s TClXt)aG, *>TOOB~T(l 3 n . 

• st_i “to draw” developed into both C(i)T /'sot/ and CCOTG /'sota/. In some dialects a 
semantic difference between both fonns has evolved (e.g. COOT “to tear; to do again” 
vs. CCOTG “to rescue” in Sahidic). I assume that the form COOTG is irregular and was 
modelled on verbs of the type kpr “to become” > “UJCOriG /'/op a/. 

• The dual suffix of nouns of feminine gender, Egyptian -t'i, should have developed 
into -T. This form of the suffix is actually attested in s(n).t'i “200” > s « i> UJHT /'Jet/, in 
the Greek transcription yyevr (Fournet 1989: 72) of pi~shm.fi “the Double-Crown”, 
and in the Old Coptic transcription AHHT (Osing 1998: I, 109) of mn.t i “the two 
mountains”. In all other cases, feminine dual nouns were expanded either by the 
feminine gender marker -t > S -G, b -l (e.g. sn.t‘i “two [fern.]” + -t > S CNT-G /'spta/, 
b CftO' 3 *t /’snuti/) or by the plural marker -tv > S ’ b -(W (e.g. sp.t'i “lips” + -w > HTIOT- 
OT t spatu/, kl^OT-Oir). 


3 a 3 Vycichl (1964) tries to find a phonetic rule for the loss vs. retention of the vowel if 
the last consonant in a word is j. Based on comparative Afroasiatic evidence, he 
suggests that it is the quality of the posttonic vowel which matters. However, 
Vycichl’s examination is based on the traditional syllable structure rules which 
implies that he has in mind a posttonic vowel directly preceding -j. This 
cannot be accepted within our framework. 
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• In Coptic, the infinitive of some verbs is augmented by a suffix -T£ (e.g. mh. “to 
seize” > 5 &>\&2'T£ /a'mahta/ (beside s &>\&.2€; Bohairic has &Adv2lL w d? “to 
prosper” > a O‘?T&£l-T£ /u'cejto/; Sahidic and Bohairic have OtTiSAl). This suffix has 
been explained etymologically in various ways: as an agglutinated object pronoun 
and pers. sg. -lw “you” by Till (1926: ia5f.) (accepted by Fecht i960: § 253 and by 
myself in Peust 1995: 72), as an adverb d'i “here” by Sethe (1929: 68). The suffix has 
also been identified with a verbal suffix -t’i, sporadically attested already in Middle 
Egyptian, with still unknown function (Osing 1976a: 333-338; accepted by Vycichl 
1983: 152 and Winand 1992: 96-98). Given the rules outlined above, none of these 
solutions are satisfactory since all of these elements should have developed into -T 
rather than -T £. I consider it probable that -£ was secondarily added to the element 
-T (of whatever origin) in order to distinguish these infinitives from the numerous 
Coptic stative formations ending in -T. Till’s (1928: 56) proposal that -T£ can be 
traced back to the pronominal suffix 2nd pers. pi. -tn is likewise problematic 
because this suffix is otherwise attested as a -TN, M"N£ in Coptic. 

5.8.7 Word-final vowels in Late Egyptian 

In the cuneiform transcriptions of the New Kingdom, several words still show final 
vowels which are lost on the way to Coptic: 

• mdw “ten”, cuneiform mu-tu (OS’ appendix 3) > s ’ b AHT /'met/ 

• ni-msh.w “the crocodiles”, cuneiform nim-sa-hu (Lambdin 1953c) > S N£->\C002 
/nom'smh/ 

• hr “Syrian”, cuneiform hu-ra ~ hu-ri ~ hu-ru (Albright 1946a: 18) > /’hal/ 
“servant” 

but cf.: ptk (divine name), transcribed in the proper name ( mar-ni-i)p-tah (Edel 1994a: II, 
363) > s nT&2 /’ptah/ 

In the representation of such final vowels in cuneiform, a fluctuation of all available 
vowel graphemes a, u, t, and e can be found. In addition to the example hr just cited, 
consider the noun pd.t 'i “bowman” (not preserved in Coptic), for which the transcriptions 
pi~ta-ti-u, pi-ta-ti, and pi-ta-tu 4 are found within a single text, to be accompanied by 
writings such as pi-ta-ta and pi-ta-te in other texts (Zeidler 1995: 199 and 206). This 
probably indicates a reduced vowel like [a], On the other hand, words with final -t in 
Egyptian, which have preserved the final vowel until Coptic, seem to consistently have 
final -a in the cuneiform documents of the 2nd millennium (see further Fecht i960: 216- 
221 and Zeidler 1995: 197-199 on this topic). A problem is posed by the possibility that 
Akkadian case suffixes, which likewise consist of word-final vowels, might have been 
added to cuneiform transcriptions of Egyptian nouns at least in some cases. 3a 4 

324 Hess (1991) argues that a limited number of the Amarna letters employ Akkadian 
case marking with non-Semitic names. The evidence he adduces does not seem 
completely cogent to me. 
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5*9 


Glides: Vowels or consonants? 


5.9.1 Principal pieces of evidence 

Coptic has practically no graphical means of distinguishing glides (/j/, /w/) from the 
corresponding vowel phonemes (I'll, /u/) (Kg 3 § 2.7.4). So there has always been some 
disagreement about where to draw the line between glides and vowels in Coptic. Any 
attempted solution must take into account several pieces of evidence which do not 
always point in the same direction. Depending on how much weight is given to the single 
pieces of evidence, different conclusions will need to be drawn about the phonological 
status of glides in Coptic. The most important pieces of available evidence can be 
summarized as follows: 

Etymological evidence: 

• Unless (e)l or (OjTT are stressed vowels, they always correspond to consonantal 
phonemes of Egyptian (an exception being word-final -I in Bohairic). Unstressed 
Egyptian /i / or /u/ have not survived as such in Coptic. 

• OTf < w may operate like a vowel in that it absorbs the original final vowel of a 
word (Kg 3 §5.8.6.4). The status of 0‘S* varies across the dialects: rsw.t “dream” > 
sp&.CO'S* /' rasu/ (vocalic 0‘S’, otherwise we would have expected *p&.CO"S*£) but 
h P&CO?TI /'raswi / (consonantal 0‘S*, therefore -I is retained). 

Morphological evidence: 

• Coptic is an inflecting language. Nouns and verbs are arranged into several inflec- 

tional classes according to the number of their consonants and the superimposed 
vowel pattern. Coptic morphology is most easily described if (£)l < j and ( 0 )"S* < w 
are generally regarded as consonants. For instance, the verb (infinitive) - 

s.bo'ffp^ (stative) < w 4 i “to be safe” belongs to the class CCdJ - COC (just as 

“to become fat”). 

• The Sahidic dialect possesses an allomorph of the definite article )!£-, T£-, N£- (as 
opposed to more common IT-, T-, N-) for use before consonant clusters. With words 
like OTfA&T “safety” both varieties are attested: JT-OTTAdd [p-u'cajj ~ JTE-'S’Add [pa- 
w'caj ]. 3a 5 According to Depuydt (j 993: 375) there are individual lexical preferences 
in this respect, so some nouns with OTT- prefer the short form and others prefer the 
long form of the article. This might point to a phonological opposition between 
glides and high vowels in word-initial proconsonantal position, but further investiga- 
tions are necessary here. 


325 The frequently adduced (e.g. by Tux 1955: §88) examples 8 T£-'i5'U}H “the night” and 
s T£-‘0*NOTf “the hour” do not belong here since in Sahidic the extended form of the 
article (with -£) is obligatory with expressions of time in any case (cf. Depuydt 
1993: 369-375). 
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• According to a rule found by Shisha-Halevy (1977), the status pronominalis of the 
verb TOOOTf’M /'town/ “to arise” has two allomorphs in Bohairic, namely T ( 1 ) 075 * 11 - 
before the suffixes -I (and pers. sg. fem.) and - 075 * ( 3 rd pers. pi.), and T(i)N- before all 
the other suffixes (-T, -K, -H, -C, -T6tt). The common trait of the suffixes -1 and - 075 * is 
probably their vocalic character. 

Graphical evidence: 

• The Coptic alphabet has virtually no specific means of expressing glides. 

• In Bohairic, stops are written with aspirate signs before sonorants and with non- 
aspirate signs before unstressed vowels (BSP §3.3.2). Where I and OTP have 
developed from Egyptian consonants, they are still treated as such wherever a vowel 
is in contact with them fo OOff (OT /'t[ h ]wot/ “statue” < twtw written with the aspirate 
0 ), hut they are treated as vowels elsewhere ( b C<t>O TOir /'sp h atu/ “lips” < sp.t-w'i, 
b r TQ 75 ‘ 2 S.O /tu'co/ “to preserve” < di.t-w<i> written with the non-aspirate T). 

• In Akhmimic, word-final sonorants are expanded by-€ after consonants ( I® 3 § 5.8.2). 
This is not true for (6)1 and ( 0)7 which indicates that they were considered vowels in 
this environment: "OI&XOTT /'spatu/ (instead of *Cn&.T 075 * 6 ) “lips” < sp.t-w i. 

Direct phonetic evidence: 

• In Late Coptic pronunciation traditions, (6)1 < j and ( 0 ) 75 ’ < w are frequently 
realized as vowels. 

5.9.3 Scholarly opinions 

The following opinions have been expressed on the topic: 

• The opinion that Coptic has no glides at all, thus (6)1 and ( 0 ) 75 * always express 
syllabic vowels, is rarely encountered. This hypothesis may have been intended by 
Rahlfs (1901: 17), however his statement is not quite clear. 

• A common opinion is that (6)1 and ( 0 ) 75 * can be vowels as well as consonants, and 
that original Egyptian consonants may have developed into Coptic vowels where the 
syllable structure suggests this (Steindorff 1951: 33 f.; Vergote 1973/83: lb, §41; 
Ernstedt 1986: 61 and 68-72). 

• Another common opinion is that (6)1 and ( 0 ) 7 T are phonologically consonants 
wherever they were such in Egyptian, i.e. in most positions where they do not bear 
word stress, which does not exclude the possibility that phonological /j/ and /w/ may 
at times be phonetically realized as vowels (Hintze 1980: 39; Quecke 1984b: note 1 
on p. 290; Loprieno 1995: 50). 

• Kasser (1982a) introduces a more complex point of view. He argues that Coptic had 
two coexisting layers of phonological representation, namely one layer for speech 
with normal rapidity (“tachysyllabation”) and another for artificially slow speech 
(“bradysyllabation”), the latter being the layer which formed the input for writing. 
Kasser assumes that Coptic did have glides in “tachysyllabation”, but all these 
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glides were realized as syllabic vowels in “bradysyllabation”, this being the reason 
that Coptic never developed distinct graphemes for rendering glides. Kasser’s 
solution has the disadvantage that operating with two parallel phonological layers 
for the same language greatly complicates the description of both synchronic and 
diachronic phonological processes. 

• Depuydt (j 993: 353f.) argues that although (G)l and (0)'9' may have both vocalic and 
consonantal function to us (i.e. they can form the apex of a syllable or not), the 
distinction between vowels and consonants as such is inadequate for analyzing the 
Coptic language. 

I will not attempt to make a decision on the issue in this book. A thorough treatment of 

this problem would need to carefully take into account dialectal and diachronic variation 

within Coptic. 

5.9.3 The borderline between glides and vowels in Pre-Coptic times 

In a few cases it is obvious that a glide was reinterpreted as an unstressed vowel or vice 

versa in Pre-Coptic times: 

• wdh “fruit” developed into s,b0tST&2* However the Akhmimic dialect form of this 
word is GT &2 with irregular loss of w. It appears that a form /’wdVh/ was reinter- 
preted as /u’dVh/ and the unstressed vowel u subsequently developed into 3 accord- 
ing to the rules given in § 5-8.3 (explanation by Vycichl 1990: 171). 

• From the noun hi.t fhuStV) > £H /'he/ “front” there is an adjectival derivation hi.t'i 
“first”. The latter is frequently written with -w- from the New Kingdom on and 
appears as ^OTTGIT /'hwit/ in Coptic. Assuming that we have an original (liu’SitjV), 
after the loss of <$> in the early New Kingdom (B 3 f“ § 3.14.2.1) a form (hu'itj[VJ) 
resulted which could easily be reinterpreted as fhwitj[V]) (a similar explanation 
already by Fecut i960: 168). 

• A comparable phenomenon seems to have occurred in the name of the god Osiris 
(Coptic OtfCipe). The pretonic OV points to an initial consonant <w> of the Egyptian 
predecessor, which is indeed attested in writing during Ptolemaic times. On the 
other hand, the more ancient writings of this name, although phonetically hard to 
interpret, can probably only be read with initial < 5 > (see Osing 1974 for detailed 
discussion). If we assume that the pretonic vowel was /u/^, we can reconstruct the 
Egyptian form as (lu'surV) (or similarly) which after the loss of <’> may have been 
reinterpreted as fwsurV). 


326 So does Osinc (1974: mf.), assuming an etymological connection with the name of 
the goddess Isis (<ls.t>, HCG) which is to be reconstructed as ('SustV). Such an 
etymological connection is indeed appealing since both gods are closely connected 
to each other both in Egyptian mythology and in the writing of their names. 
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5 -io Syllabic sonorants 

5.10.1 General remarks 

The following sections are devoted to syllabic sonorants in Coptic. It appears that 
sonorants (J\, N, A, p, 6) can generally form the nucleus of a syllable in the Sahidic and 
Akhmimic dialects. In some cases syllabic sonorants must be assigned a phonological 
status, but it is possible to analyse most syllabic sonorants as resulting from secondary 
contractions in a phonological analysis. 

At least as far as is evident from the writing, Bohairic seems to have had only syllabic 
and N, and only under very restricted circumstances. However there is some evidence 
that syllabic sonorants appeared to a higher extent at a stage prior to historical Bohairic. 
A comparable disappearance of syllabic sonorants can be observed in late stages of 
Sahidic. 

The Egyptian writing system makes it very difficult to evaluate the degree to which there 
were syllabic sonorants already in Pre-Coptic stages of the language. I will largely 
ignore this question here. 

5. ±0.2 Stressed syllabic sonorants before consonants and in word-final 
position 

In cases where a stressed vowel ii ow (and possibly uj 0 w) should be assumed to precede a 
sonorant — this is 6, A, A, N, or p (on €1, OTF see below) — , the vowel is frequently absorbed 
and only leaves a syllabic sonorant in Coptic. Vowel absorption is regular in Akhmimic 
and in Classical Sahidic. This explains why the vowel s &. = **€, which is the regular 
outcome of ti m (and possibly of ul ow ), is uncommon in this environment/* 3 ? 

There are no syllabic sonorants in Bohairic, but sequences of € + sonorant are found 
instead; such writings are also frequently encountered in late Sahidic texts. The situation 
is similar in Fayyumic where G, H, or TF + sonorant is written. Since the regular 
development of i’i ow is B, k&, it is probable that G, H , and TT are secondary developments out 
of an earlier syllabic sonorant rather than direct reflexes of ii ow - This implies that there 
were syllabic sonorants in the unattested forerunners of Bohairic and Fayyumic, or else 
that the attested writings were mere writing conventions for rendering spoken syllabic 
sonorants in these dialects. 

Consider the following examples: 


3^7 dv can precede sonorants in Greek words and in similar late borrowings. & can also 
be found in native words where N is of secondary origin, such as s m&NT- “nose” 
(status pronominalis) < sr.t. 
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1 

Egyptian 

etymon 

gloss 

Classical 

Sabidic 

Akhmimic 

Bohairic 

Fayyumic 


tbt 

fish 

TBT 

TBT 

TE6T 

mr, thbet 

i 

kmd 


HP 



2HA2S, 2EA2S, 2AA 

D 

Jht.w 

worms 

elH 

e£9 

q£NT 

BHNT, BENT 

El 

slh 

branch 




— 

|JL 

wrt 

rose 

OtfpT 

— 

FrTTflPWI 

OTTHAT, OTCpT 


The complementary relationship of syllabic sonorants on the one hand and sequences of 
s ’ b <\ + obstruent on the other is clearly evident from Coptic verbal morphology (see 
Satzinger ±979: 344 and 36 of.). For example, the verb a AlC£ /'miss/ “to give birth” forms 
a status pronominalis S A&CT- /'mast-/, whereas the verb 8 GIN£ /'kjina/ “to find” forms a 
status pronominalis S GNT- /'kipt-/ (instead of * s ©dJ 1 T-). 

There is usually no absorption of the stressed vowel if the sonorant is word-final. Thus we 
have 

• m frinV) “name” > s > b P&N f ran/, a p£N f ren/, *XgN /'len/ 

• jn “not” > *’ b ddt, ^EN 

• bii “eyeball” (OK, rare) > Demotic bl > a ^EA “eye” (Wilson 1997: 3 aif .) 

However rare alternative writings with vowel absorption do occur: 

• s ’ a KA (besides more common S KAA£) “bolt” < q$r.t 

• (besides ®GdvA) “shield” < qr ( 

The glides El /j/ and 0‘S* /w/ are in principle also sonorants, but it is not quite clear how 
i'l 0 w developed when preceding them. For some reason or another, words are very scarce in 
which i| ow (or m„ w ) can be verified to have preceded a preconsonantal glide: 

• h>bs “shadow” > '‘^ElfiEC /baj^as/ 

• zwnw > zjnw “physician” > NI&EIN /'sajn/ 

I®* also § 5.5.8. 

It is evident that i[ ow regularly developed into s ’ b dv before word-final glides: 

• n-j fnijV) “to me” > S N«M /'naj/ 

• n-w fniwV) “to them” > 8 N^. 7 r f naw/ 

• ski (sfVJ'kilV) “to plough” > sCKdd f skaj/, hcXdd 

However 9 0‘6' “what?”, a word of unknown etymology, seems to be a syllabic variety of w 
rather than an original vowel /u/ < Ohigh. cf. the writing variety £V (especially common 
in Lycopolitan) and Polotcky (1957a: note 3 on page 348). 

5 . ±o.3 Stressed syllabic sonorants before vowels 

Vowel absorption takes place basically according to the same rules before vowels as it 
does before consonants. However the sonorant graph is written double before vowels, 























probably in order to unambiguously indicate the syllabic nature of the sonorant. 3 * 8 For 
example the Sahidic predecessor of qni.t ('qinVjtV) “to be fat” is written S KNN€, which is 
probably to be interpreted as /'kpo/. Instead, a writing *KN€ would suggest a pronuncia- 
tion /’kns/. Bohairic has b K€fU which may have been pronounced [ koni] or [ keni] but has 
probably been derived from earlier */'kpi/. In Akhmimic, an additional consonant /j/ is 
preserved in this word which makes doubling of the sonorant letter unneccessary: a KN€l£ 
/'kpja/. Consider the following examples: 


1 

Egyptian 

etymon 

gloss 

Classical 

Sahidic 

Akhmimic 

Bohairic 

Fayyumic 

6 

sb.t 

to circumcize 

CBBG 

C6B6 

CGfil 

CHBBI 

D 

smi 

to accuse 

CAA£ 

CAAG 

CGAI 

CHAAM 

Eg 

mm-' 

to be fat 

Kfme 


K6NI 

KHNNJ 

a 

mm 

door-bolt 

KMe 


KGM 

KHMl, KffAl | 

_p_ 

M 

to be new 

Bppe 

Bppe 

Bepi 

Bepi ! 


5. ±0.4 Unstressed syllabic sonorants before consonants and in word- 

final position 

Syllabic sonorants can also occur in unstressed syllables but their status is quite 
different here. They are mere positional variants of sonorants and not related to an 
original ij ow . 

It may be assumed that sonorants were generally pronounced syllabically when not 
adjacent to a vowel. While verbs like /'flab/ “to be afraid” and ’KKDTfl /'sotp/ “to 

choose” were probably pronounced as monosyllabics (Kg 5 § 2.7.5), Sahidic verbs such as 
S AK&2 “to be sad” and 8 C(0T J\ “to listen”, which belong to the same morphological 
classes as the above-mentioned verbs, may have been pronounced as disyllabics: /ip'kah/, 
/'sotip/, although this is by no means certain. 

Sahidic has two forms of the definite article, a long form (J1G-) which appears before 
consonant clusters, and a short form (IT-) which appears elsewhere. With nouns such as 
PlI6 “temple”, both forms are attested: s II€-PlI€ ~ s II-PlI£, 3a 9 so no easy decision is 
possible as to whether the initial sonorant was perceived as a consonant or as a vowel. 

Unstressed syllabic sonorants also occur in Bohairic and Fayyumic where stressed 
syllabic sonorants are unknown (or at least concealed on the graphic surface). However 
in Bohairic (I leave aside Fayyumic here), only A and ft can be written syllabically, 
which, furthermore, is only encountered in word-initial position. In all other cases, the 

3a8 Thus Sethe (1918). Hodce (1981) gives a different interpretation assuming that the 
written sequence of two sonorants is a device for rendering a sequence /?/ + 
sonorant in the spoken language. 

^29 Depuydt (1993; 350, 36yf.). Depuydt states that “flGpne is standard in good 
manuscripts” (p. 367). 
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sonorant is preceded by £ in writing. Cf. s NTOK — b N0OK “you” but s piT£ — b £pcj)£| 
“temple”. SCIOTA “to hear” corresponds to hCtDTEM, and while AK&2 “to be sad; sadness” 
has the same form in Bohairic, the combination with the definite article IT- is written b IT- 
£AK&2 instead of *n-AK&2- 33 ° 

In any case, the syllabic pronunciation of sonorants in this position, if at all existent, 
would probably be an automatic phenomenon and would not he of phonological relevance. 
On the vocalization of tv and j in comparable environments I® 1 §§ 5.8. 6. 4-5.8. 6. 7 and 
5.9.3. 

5.10.5 Unstressed syllabic sonorants before vowels 

Unstressed syllabic sonorants also occur before vowels; these are usually stressed 
vowels. Their etymological background is obscure. As before unstressed vowels, these 
syllabic sonorants are written double. This is true even in Bohairic and Fayyumic where 
an additional epenthetic vowel can appear. 



Egyptian 

etymon 

gloss 

Classical 

Sahidic 

Akhrni- 

mic 

Bohairic 

Fayyumic 

8 

di.t-w c b 

to purify 

TBBO 

786WO 

TO'iTfiO 

T£8(8)&, T£8(6)0 

A 

JTb-lJTi- 

in (status pro- 
nominalis) 

AM 0- (old 
also NAO-) 

AM-, 

NA&- 

AM 0-, 
NAO- 

(a)MA- 

El 

? 


TNNO 

TNNO 

T£NNO 

T£NN& 

a 


old man 

2^0 

gMO 

£>£M0 


JL 

(3S9I 

king 




PJiSSfIBSfflBI! 


In rarer cases unstressed syllabic sonorants may also have preceded unstressed vowels. 
For example, the combination of the preposition N and the (unstressed) indefinite article 
OtT is written NNO'if- in certain texts (see e.g. Kahle 1954: I, ii9f.) but NO'S*- in others. 
NNOTf- seems to be a rendering of /911-/ which contrasts with the possessive article b NOTT- 
/nu-/ “their” (BSP also §6-4.7.a). 

5.10.6 Syllabic sonorants and vowel length 

There is no evidence for long syllabic sonorants in Coptic. If ij ow or uj ow were lengthened, 
they were not usually absorbed by a following sonorant but they were preserved: 

• br “(kind of a boat)” > s 6&&p£ /’Pairs/, borrowed into Greek as Papu; whence 
English “bark” 


33o See Depuydt ( 1993 : 368). The segmentation can only he rt-£AK&2 because Bohairic 
has no long form IT£- of the definite article. As was stated above, Sahidic also 
frequently has a form JT£AK&2 which looks the same but must be explained by a 
different rule. 
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• ni.t (WrVjtV) “sow” > ®pdAp£ /'ra:ra/ 

• sij.t “daughter” > syjeepe /'Je:ra/, ^Hepi 

• d ( n.t ‘“ranis (town)”, perhaps to be reconstructed as Cdu < VntV) (cf. Vycichl 1983: 
3 a 8 ) > 8 21dvd,rte /'ca:ns>/ 

However, there are a few examples for which I would expect that vowel lengthening took 
place according to the rules given in § 5.5.10.2. Nevertheless the vowel was absorbed by 
the sonorant. There is the possibility that these words had long syllabic sonorants which 
however are not clearly rendered as such in writing: 

• qlr.t ('qVIVrtV) “door-bolt” > 8 ’*KM£ /k'Ja/ (/k'Jia/ ??) 

• qr ( “shield” > 8 C 5 ?V~ 6 A.A 

5.10.7 The phonological status of syllabic sonorants in Coptic 

In Sahidic and Akhmimic, syllabic sonorants occur in any environment in which vowels 
are allowed. However they seem to he phonemic only when unstressed and immediately 
preceding a vowel at the same time. In this case, minimal pairs can be found such as the 
following from Sahidic: 

• po /To/ “mouth” — ppo /fV “king” — £pO /a'ro/ “to you (fern.)” 

• TMOAV /'tnom/ (besides TAO/\) “furrow” — TNNO /tp V “to pound” — T£NOT /ta'nu/ 
“now” — Td.NO /tana/ “to produce” 

If certain marginal exceptions, especially loan words, are disregarded, stressed syllabic 
sonorants are in complementary distribution with the vowel s,b d. = a,f £. Although a writing 
such as KNN£ is rendered as /' kpo/ in this book, which is probably closer to its actual 
pronunciation, the same word can also be represented as /’kano/ on a more abstract level 
of phonological representation. 

5.10.8 Emergence and loss of syllabic sonorants 

Most syllabic sonorants can be avoided in a phonological analysis (OS’ above), and 
stressed syllabic sonorants are in complementary distribution with the vowel s ’ b & = a ’ f £ 
(< Egyptian q ow , uj ow ). This fact is traditionally regarded as an indication that they are 
an innovation within the Egyptian language. It is, however, difficult to say at which time 
syllabic consonants emerged. 

The much discussed (e.g. Schenkel 1986, Schneider 1993) term nzw “king” with 
somewhat uncertain reading is attested both as un-zu / un-su and as in-si in cuneiform 
attestations from the time of the New Kingdom. The varying transcription un ~ in is 
perhaps to be interpreted as the rendering of a syllabic nasal. In Coptic, nzw is still 
preserved in the compound S > Q U|NC /'/ns/, kllJfNC “line linen” < ss-nzw “royal linen” 
which indeed has a syllabic nasal. On this question cf. further Zeidler (1995: 225-228). 

It is also possible that the phenomenon known as defective writing (K£P § 2.6.4) is related 
to a syllabic pronunciation of consonants to a certain extent. 
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In certain late Sahidic texts there is a tendency to eliminate syllabic sonorants. 331 I 
assume that this is a language change favored by the increasing influence of Bohairic 
and/ or Arabic which lack such sounds. The former syllabic sonorants are frequently 
written with a preceding vowel letter (most often G), which leads to the same state that is 
already known in Bohairic. Furthermore, preconsonantal syllabic M can be replaced by G, 
e.g. N- (genitive marker) > G-, AM- “with” > AG-. We can compare this to the elimina- 
tion of the syllabic f from Sanskrit which was generally replaced by short vowels (a, i, u) 
in Middle Indie, e.g. Sanskrit nrtyarn “dance” > Pali naccam > Hindi nac “dance”. 
However there is the possibility that the vowel G < M was still nasalized (C3P §5-7.3). 
Vocalization of sonorants other than N is not attested. 332 

Where Sahidic has syllabic sonorants, we usually find o or e preceding (or replacing) the 
sonorant in Greek transcriptions of Egyptian words (see Lacau 1970c and Vycichl 1990: 
ao5f.). The word nzw “king”, for which the late pronunciation is to be reconstructed as 
/'ps(V)/, is preserved in three different fonns in Greek renderings of the late proper name 

jcatefiaiovq, naTgfiso'couc. itacepoaTOuc (LOddeckens & Thissen 
i98off.: I, 284). Vycichl (1990: 205^) assumes that the e-forms are modelled on the 
Bohairic dialect and only the o-fonns reflect true syllabic sonorants. 


33i Green (1983: 67, 71), Kahle (1954, 1: 93, 97, n3-ii7, laif 125! ., 159b, 166, 180). 
33 a However the prefix of the negative perfect ( 8 AII6-) is found as GMG- (Kahle 1954: I, 
159). Since the phonological distinction between syllabic A and syllabic N is 
neutralized before labials, AIIG could in theory be interpreted as / ijpa-/. 
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6 


Prosody 
Word stress 


6.1 

6.1.1 Stress and tone from a typological perspective 

Let us now turn to features such as word sti'ess and tone, which can be subsumed under the 
term accentuation. We can understand accentuation as marking phonemic 
segments of various length, in the simplest case syllables or morae. Markedness is meant 
to be an abstract concept which may have various phonetic realizations: The marked 
element may be spoken with a higher pitch than the rest of the word, with a lower pitch, 
with an increased air flow, with a longer duration, etc. There are at least three parameters 
along which different languages can vary with respect to accentuation: 

1) Distribution 

A language is a stress language in the strict sense of the term if exactly one 
element (syllable, mora) in a word is marked. However there are languages in which 
the distribution of stressed and unstressed syllables is handled more freely. In 
Japanese, for example, there is a binary distinction between stressed and unstressed 
morse, but in addition to words where exactly one mora is marked (stressed), there 
are also independent words in which all morse are phonologically unmarked (cf. 
Tsujimura 1996: 74-78). On the other hand, numerous languages of the world allow 
for marking of more than one (although not necessarily for any) syllable or mora in a 
word. In this case, the language is commonly called a tonal language. There 
need not be much acoustic difference between a stress language and a tonal 
language; the crucial issue is to what degree the accentuation of individual 
syllables or morse in a word is independent from one another. 

2) Number of stress distinctions 

In most stress languages, word stress involves a binary distinction: A syllable (or 
mora) is either stressed (marked) or unstressed (unmarked). But it is also possible for 
a language to have three or more distinctions. In Swedish and in Serbian/ Croatian, 
for example, there is a ternary distinction, since in these languages a syllable can 
be unstressed (unmarked), stressed with high pitch, or stressed with low pitch. A 
similar phenomenon seems to have existed in Ancient Greek. But these are still 
stress languages since only one syllable in a word is stressed (either high or low) 
whereas all other syllables are unstressed. Tonal languages frequently also have a 
binary contrast, most typically a contrast between high and low pitch. However the 
number of distinctions can be higher and in fact reaches four contrastive tones in 
Standard Chinese and up to eight in the Cantonese dialect of Chinese. 

3 ) Predictability 

In stress languages, word stress may be predictable from the phonetic form of the 
word (bound accent) or not (free accent). Stress may be predictable by a straightfor- 
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ward rule (in many languages the first or the last syllable of a word is stressed 
throughout), but also by more complex rules such as in I^tin or in Cairene Arabic 
(on stress in Cairene Arabic cf. Halle & Vergnaud 1987: 6 o- 63 ). In some languages, 
among them English, stress is not predictable and is therefore phonologically 
distinctive. Tones in tonal languages are generally phonologically distinctive. 
Whereas stress languages are predominant in modern Europe, probably most modern 
languages of the world are tonal languages. Very diverse accentuation types are attested 
within the Afroasiatic stock. Most modern Arabic dialects of the Near East have a bound 
word accent. The same is habitually assumed for Classical Arabic .333 Cairene Arabic also 
has a bound word accent, although the rules for its placement are very complex. Stress 
seems to be phonologically distinctive in most African dialects of Arabic, including 
certain varieties of Egyptian Arabic, as well as in the Berber languages (cf. Durand 3 995, 
Khalafallah 1969: 17). It is difficult to discuss the issue of word accent in extinct 
Semitic languages such as Akkadian or Biblical Hebrew. In Modern Hebrew, at least, 
word accent is distinctive (/bi'ra/ “capital city” — /’bira/ “beer”, cf. Podolsky 1991). In 
Ga < oz (Old Ethiopic) stress does not seem to have been predictable either, at least as far 
as can be concluded from the traditional pronunciation of Ga^z recorded by Trumpp 
(j.874). Chadic languages are typically tonal languages, usually having a binary or 
ternary pitch opposition. The same is true for the (non- Afroasiatic) Nubian languages 
which are spoken to the immediate south of Egypt. Most Cushitic languages seem to be 
tonal as well, but it is not always permissable for all syllables in a word to be tonally 
marked independently from the others. So it is possible at least in some cases to reduce 
the tonal features present in surface phonology to an underlying stress system in deep 
phonology (Rendille as analysed by Pillinger 1988). 

6 . 4. 3 Stress in Coptic: internal evidence 

It is evident from what has been said above that genetic or areal considerations do not 
permit a conclusion as to which kind of accentuation Egyptian or Coptic might have had. 
Fortunately, internal evidence of Coptic clearly indicates that exactly one syllable in a 
word is marked. To date, all scholars have interpreted this marked syllable as the 
stressed syllable (cf. e.g. the reasoning by Magnus j 969: 12), which I believe is correct. 

• The short vowels H, 0 , and tt) can occur at most once in a word, i.e. in the marked 
syllable. This is to say that the vowel inventory is larger in marked syllables than in 
unmarked syllables. (This does not hold true for borrowings from Greek.) 

• Long (i.e. double) vowels only appear in the marked syllable (C£p §§ 5-2.3.a, 5.3.3). 

• In Bohairic, aspirate and non-aspirate stops (© vs. T etc.) only contrast in the onset 
of the marked syllable (OS’ § 3 . 3 .a). (Again this does not hold true for borrowings 
from Greek.) 

333 Actually, there is no reliable information as to how words were stressed in Classical 
Arabic, cf. Knudsen (4.980: 7-10). 
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6.1.3 Stress in Coptic: evidence from Late Coptic and borrowings into 
Arabic 

As expected, the syllable which has been described as the marked syllable in §6.1.2 is 
usually stressed in the Late Coptic pronunciation as well as in Coptic borrowings into 
Arabic (for examples US’ appendices 6, 8, 9). However there is one major exception: 
Stress is retracted in words which were stressed on a word- final vowel (or occasionally on 
a word-final diphthong) in Coptic. This rule was first formulated in a paper by Wolfgang 
Schenkel which is still to appear (Schenkel in preparation). The explanation is easy: 
Stressed word-final vowels do not occur in Egyptian Arabic, so the accent is shifted in 
order to adapt the Coptic words to the native phonological system. Consider the following 
examples: 

• s n-pne /pf'pe/, b ni-epd>ei “temple” > /birba/ “ancient temple ” 33 4 

• s ne-C 20 /pas 'ho/, b JTI-C £)0 /pis'x:)/ “plough handle” > /basxa/ ~ /basxa/ “foot of a 
plough, to which the plough share is attached” 33 ^ 

• 8 GA&00'8' /kiJ'Paw/, (a fish, silurus mystus) > /'filba/ (idem) 33< > 

• s-hUjOtfpH /Jure/ “censer, thurible” > /'Juija/ (idem) 33 ? 

• Greek |iovrj “place to stay” > 8 > b A0NH > /'munja I etvar. (a frequent place name in 
Egypt, here belonging also /?il-'minja/, a major town in Middle Egypt) 333 . 

Stress can even fall on an originally prosthetic vowel as in the names of two well-known 
Upper Egyptian towns: 

• zny.t > CNH /'sne/ (> */as'ne/) > /'?isna/ L-l 

• dbjw > TBCO /'tpo/ (late also &T6G), Timm 1984-1992: III, 1151, which may represent 
something like /at'Po/) > /'?idfu/ 

6.1.4 Stress marks in Coptic manuscripts 

Word stress was not regularly indicated in most Ancient Greek texts, but some literary 
manuscripts did employ accentuation marks. Since the Coptic script is derived from the 
Greek, it might be expected that such accentuation marks can also be found in Coptic. 
Th is is indeed true, though only for a few texts: 

• Two Sahidic manuscripts (Crum 1915: XII and 122; Winstedt 1910: 169-211) use 
accentuation marks, but only for a minor proportion of the Greek loan words and 
generally not for native Coptic words. The stress position usually falls where we 


334 Hinds & Badawi (1986: 60), Vhtmann (1991 : 207). ?I 1 -Birba L^t also appears as a 
toponym in Egypt, see Timm (1984-1992: vol. 4, p. 1900). 

335 Hinds & Badawi (1986: 74, 79), Vhtmann (1991: 206). 

336 Hinds & Badawi (1986: 475), Vhtmann (1991: 214). 

337 Hinds & Badawi (1986: 463), Vittmann (1991: 215). 

338 Vycichl (1983: 116), Timm (1984-1992: vol. 4, pp. 1650-1670). 
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would expect it from Greek. However, whereas Ancient Greek has two phonologi- 
cally contrastive stress types which are distinguished by three accent marks (acute 
' and grave ' as allographs on the one hand, circumflex * on the other), both Coptic 
texts confuse this distinction. The manuscript edited by Crum does not employ the 
circumflex mark at all, and the manuscript edited by Winstedt uses all three accent 
marks indiscriminately. This seems to indicate that the pitch distinction of Ancient 
Greek was unfamiliar to the Copts. 

• The Greek — Old Coptic bilingual Paris Magical Papyrus {= pBibl. Nat. suppl. gr. 
574) 33 9, to be dated from the 4th century ad, employs two Greek diacritics within the 
Coptic passages, namely the spiritus asper ( * ) to mark the phoneme IhJ and the acute 
accent ( ') to mark word stress. Curiously, no accent marks are used in the Greek 
passages of the same manuscript. 3 -! 0 

We find that the acute accent usually falls on syllables we expect to be stressed, 3 ** 
but by far not all stressed syllables are supplied with this diacritic. 1 suggest that 
phrase accent might have played an additional role. Consider the following passage 
(line naf., text and translation based on Satzinger 1994b: 315): 

€N£U €f(T CCOf! MAO4 £M neCNOB NOTTCipe T£NC£a£' 

bring it before-me dip it in the-blood of-Osiris give~it that-we-appeal 

“Bring it before me. Dip it in the blood of Osiris. Hand it over, and we will 
appeal (magically).” 

The object pronoun NAO4 “it” certainly had an own word stress as is evidenced by 
its O-vowel. However it lacks an accent mark in both occurrences here. It is possible 
that, although the pronoun was stressed, its accent was little prominent relative to 
the whole phrase. Further research on this text would appear promising. 

• Till (193 j.b, cf. especially p. 4C) has edited a manuscript written in the Akhmimic 
dialect which uses the acute accent (')asa stress marker. This marker always falls 
where we expect word stress, but it is applied to only 25 different words altogether, 
which is a small percentage of the total number of words in this text. Most of the 
marked stressed syllables either contain a long vowel (i.e. a vowel written double) 
or a diphthong. There is also a single example of an accentuated Greek loan word: 
[ne]TPA€^ei “he who cares” (from jieXeiv “to care”) (Till 1931b: 26, line 21). 


339 The latest edition of the Coptic passages is by Satzinger (1994b). 

34a As can be judged from two sample photographs of the text in Deissmann (1923: ai8f.). 
The standard text edition (Preisendanz 1973: I, 64-180) is misleading in this point 
since diacritics are added by the editor, as is common in classical philology. 

341 Marked mostly on the nucleus hut sometimes on the offglide and once (TO'S’Hf, line 
151) on the onset. Some words have more than one accent mark (O'jfdvK line 1.14, (0111 
line 1.14, Te>&.NIF1I line 118), sometimes the accent is left of what we would expect 
([£?]TG 0 ' 5 ‘ line 97, IT&.BeA 1 ! line 108, €(\d)B line 115), which is perhaps a mere 
graphical inaccuracy. 
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* A Sahidic manuscript edited by Budge (3 898) marks word-final stressed vowels by a 
diacritic (*), although not consistently. Budge does not comment on this feature of 
the text. An examination of the long and well-preserved manuscript would appear 
promising. 

6.1.5 How to determine the stress position in a Coptic word 

It is possible to determine the stress position for almost all native Coptic words espe- 
cially from the internal evidence discussed in § 6.3 .2. Sometimes data from more than 
one Coptic dialect must be taken into consideration. For instance, both dialectal varie- 
ties s &2€ (/'aha/?, /a'he/?) and (/'ahi/?, /aW?) “age” would be ambiguous with 
respect to the stress position if considered on their own. However the correspondence s -€ 
- b -I indicates a word-final unstressed vowel (l® 5 § 5.8.5), so both dialectal varieties 
together tell us that stress was on the first syllable of this word. Etymological criteria 
can also be helpful. Sahidic OVNOV “hour”, for example, seems to be ambiguous at first 
(/'unu/?, /u'nu/?). However its Egyptian etymon wnw.t “hour” clarifies that this word must 
be read /u'nu/ since stressed u can only develop where two consonants originally followed 
it within the word (Kg 3 § 4.2, cf. also § 5.5.7). Further examples of such reasonings can be 
found in Tux (1948-49: i3-i8). It is a necessary implication of this kind of argumentation 
that the stress position was not subject to diatopic or diachronic variation in Egypto- 
Coptic, at least in the stages from Paleo-Coptic onward. With a few exceptions (C® 3 
§ 5.8.4), this premise has always been accepted by Egyptologists, and no major contradic- 
tions have been encountered. 

The accentuation of Greek loan words in Coptic poses more problems since the internal 
criteria available for native words cannot be applied for them (Kg 3 § 6.1.2). We know 
particularly little about the accentuation of Greek verbs in Coptic. Within Greek, the 
stress position of virtually all verbs was variable throughout the paradigm, but when 
Greek verbs were borrowed into Coptic they were used in a single invariable form which 
has no exact equivalent in Greek. 3 4 2 

6.1.6 Phonemic stress in Coptic? 

Coptic words are always stressed on one of the last two syllables. Since Coptic word 
stress is intermingled with vowel quality and quantity to a high degree, it depends a lot 
on the interpretation of the vowel system whether stress in Coptic is to be considered 
bound or free. Cf. the following possible (near-)minimal pairs from Sahidic: 

* /‘aha/ “age” (^20 — £££ ~ &£€ /a'he/ or /a'he/ “yes” (*&2H) 

* O-me /'wjb/ “music” (cf. fOTCAl) — BM€ /pj’e/ “blind” (bfieMe, f B€MH ). 

342 On the accentuation of Greek verbs in Coptic cf. Till (1948-49: 18-20). Bohlig 
( 1 995) believes that the Coptic forms of Greek verbs are based on Greek infinitives. 



As long as the unstressed -€ is transcribed as /a/ as it is here and everywhere in this book, 
these are not minimal pairs. In theory, we could propose an alternative analysis 
according to which a is an allophone of the phoneme /e/. In the latter analysis, it would 
become possible to consider word stress as phonologically distinctive. 

Similar methodological problems are encountered in other languages. In German, for 
example, “aktiv” /ak’ti:f / “active” vs. “Aktiv” /'akti:f/ “active voice (grammatical 
category)” may be considered a minimal pair distinguished by the position of stress. 
However /i:/ is spoken somewhat shorter in /'akti:f/ than in /ak'ti:f/, and if we decide to 
analyse this quantitative difference as phonemic, this would allow for the conclusion that 
word accent is not distinctive but predictable in German. 

While most scholars do not address the issue of the phonological status of Coptic word 
accent at all, Knudsen (1963: 197) decides to analyze it as non-phonemic. 

6.1.7 Stress in Pre-Coptic Egyptian 

Word stress is not indicated in the indigenous Egyptian scripts. Our opinions about stress 
in Egyptian are therefore based largely on speculation. It is generally assumed that the 
stress position in a word as evidenced from Coptic was the same in the earlier language 
(at least as far back as the Paleo-Coptic stage). In the conventional Paleo-Coptic recon- 
struction stress is therefore assumed to have fallen on one of the last two syllables in a 
word. In the revised Paleo-Coptic reconstruction as proposed in this book, it must be 
assumed that stress either falls on the penult or on the antepenult syllable of a word. 

If we believe that the reduced vowels as known in Coptic unstressed syllables already 
existed in Egyptian, stress would not be phonemic here either (thus Knudsen 1963: 199). 
On the other hand, most modern scholars assume that the Paleo-Coptic vowel inventory 
was similar or identical in stressed and unstressed syllables (K^* § 5.8.1). If this is true, 
we can conclude that stress was phonemic in Egyptian. 

A few scholars who adopt the latter point of view try to reconstruct an even earlier stage 
of Egyptian in which stress was again predictable. Based on certain Egypto-Semitic 
etymologies, Sethe (1938: 205^) and Vycichl (1988: x and 199a: vi, 174!., but 315) 
assume that Paleo-Coptic stress at least partly reflects a Pre-Paleo-Coptic distinction of 
vowel quantity (D® > also § 5.5.7). Similarly, Callender (1987: 33-37) believes that the 
fourth mora 3 4 3 counted from the end of a word was originally invariably stressed. In order 
to explain Coptic words with final stress such as B£K£ /ha’ke/ “wages”, he suggests the 
assumption that either the stressed syllable originally had four morte (baike ::w, 
Callender 1987: 35) or that stress is the result of analogy here (Callender 1987: 36 ). 
These accounts are very speculative in nature. 


3^3 In his words the third mora, but this is obviously a miscounting. 
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A few scholars have expressed the idea that earlier or prehistoric Egyptian might have 
been a tone language.^ There is however no concrete evidence for this. 


6.2 Compounds 

6.2.1 Coptic compounds with final stress 

I-et us define a word in Coptic as a unit that has a single word stress. Coptic words in this 
sense are often composed of several elements which seem to have been individual words 
in the earlier language and frequently still survive as independent words in Coptic. Such 
complex words can be called compounds. In a Coptic compound, only one of the original 
components is stressed, most frequently the last one. The phonetic shape of the stressed 
component of a compound is usually identical to the shape of the same element as an in- 
dependent word (this is not true if the stressed component is not final, OS’ § 6.2.2). On the 
other hand, the unstressed elements have undergone heavy phonetic reduction as is typic- 
al for Egyptian non-stressed syllables in general. If they are at all still analyzable as in- 
dividual morphemes in Coptic, they have developed into proclitic prefixes. Many differ- 
ent syntagms, ranging from short phrases to complex sentences, have thus developed into 
compounds on the way to Coptic. It is possible that the position of word accent in these 
compounds reflects the position of a phrase or sentence accent of the earlier language. 
Compounds in this sense cannot be recognized in Pre-Coptic Egyptian since the stress 
position is not obvious from the script here (but OS’ §6.3 for syntactic evidence in 
Earlier Egyptian). 

We have examples for the developments of Coptic compounds from the following syntac- 
tic constructions: 

Noun + dependent genitive (so-called “direct genitive” 
construction) 

• hrw “day” (> s^OOtf /’ho:w/) + ms.t “to give birth” (> S JMC€ /’miss/) > S 20’S’-/MC€ 
/hu'misa/ “birthday” 

• md.t “word, matter” (> s Ji\07TT€ /’mute/) + rmi. “man” (> s p(0>\€ /’roma/) > S >\NT- 
p(D^e /rp[n]t’roma/ “humanity” 

This way, many former nouns have developed into nominal prefixes in Coptic. However 
this process is no longer productive, i.e. not all Coptic nouns have a proclitic form. 

Noun + attributive marker + dependent genitive (so- 
called “indirect genitive” construction) 

• V “great” (> Old Coptic O /V) + n (attributive marker) + mdw “10” > S &-N->\HT 
/an’met/ “chief of 10 men” 

344 Czermak (1931/34: 108, i 38-!4 o), Vergote (1954a: 79, 1954b: ia 5, and *9b9 : 78f ), 
Vycichl (1956b: 227). 
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The indirect genitive construction is still current in Coptic, however the first noun does 

not normally lose its word stress as it does in this example. 

Noun + adjective 

• Urw “river” (> ^lOOp /p:r/) + '1 “great” > *€iep-0 /jo'ra/ “Nile” 

• mp.t “year” (> s pO>MIG f rampo/) + nfr.t ’’good” > Old Coptic pGNn-N&Bpe (female 
proper name, literally “happy year”; Heuser 1929: 17) 

This construction, as most of the following constructions, is no longer productive in 
Coptic. 

Noun + attributive clause 

• 777i| “man” (> s pC0.v£ /romo/) + iw (subclause marker) +/“he” + dd “to sing” > s p- 
£-Cj-2S(t) /i-afco/ “singer” 

Cardinal number + noun 

• fdw “four” (> 8t fT00?r /'flaw/) + L?w “wind” > st JTO3'-THO‘0' /ftu’tew/ “the four wind 
directions” (Vycichl 1983; 28if.) 

• mdw “ten” (> ’VAHT / met/) + a derivation from ufva “one” > s AMT-OtTG /mfpjt'we/ 
“eleven” 

Infinitive + nominal object 

• in.t “to bring” (> ’‘GINC /’ina/) + pi-j-'srj “my son” > 3 N-n&tUHp£ /npa'/era/ “to bring 
my son” 

This construction is still very frequent. Most transitive verbs have a proclitic form 

(“status nominalis”) in Coptic which may be used if a non-pronominal direct object 

follows. 

Auxiliary + main verb 

• rh “to know” (not preserved as a stressed verb in Coptic) + sdm “to hear” > "ttj- 
CdiTA r Jsotip/ “to be able to hear” 

Participle + nominal object 

• mrj. “loving” (not preserved in stressed position in Coptic) + ntr “god” > s >\dd- 
NOBT6 /maj'nuta/ “pious” 

Infinitive + prepositional phrase 

• dd “to say” (> s 2S(0 /’co/) + r- “to” > 3 A£-pO- /ca'ro/ “to say to; to mean” (Cerny 

± 97 ±: 45) 

• di.t “to give” (> s f Ai/) + n-j “to me” > abnormal Sahidic T-MdJ /'tnaj/ (Emmel 
1.981: l32) 

Imperative + prepositional phrase 

• mi (?) “give!” (> E^OI /'maj/) + n~j “to me” > A&.-N&.I /ma'naj/ (Polotsky 1950: 76- 
79) 
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Phrase 

• hrw “Horus (god)” (> a 2 (DP /'hor/) + wdi-w “is healthy (stative)” > 2€P-0‘8’021 
/hor'woc/ (Apu©t7)<; in Greek transcription) (male proper name, lit. “Horus is 
healthy”; Loddeckens & Thissen ipSoff.: 796-798, Heuser 1929: 19) 

• e nh “live” + / “he” + n “for” + hnsw ”Khons (god)” > Xa-K-o-ytovou; in Greek 
transcription {= /xafp'xonso/ or similarly) (male proper name, lit. “it is for/ through 
Khons that he lives”; LUddeckens & Thissen i98off.: 100, for the grammatical 
analysis see Quack 1991: 94?-) 

• <jd “say” + mntw “Month (god)” + iw (future marker) + /“he” + ( nh “live” > Old 
Coptic Kd.-A€KT-£- 6 -C 0 NX (= /camonto'fonx/ or similarly) (male proper name, lit. 
“Month has said that he will live”; Heuser 1929: 14) 

Phonetic reduction of non-stressed elements is far less expressed in cuneiform transcrip- 
tions of such compounds from the New Kingdom, however certain traces of reduction 
already seem to be observable at that time (Zeidler 1995: 215-227). 

6. 2 . a Compounds with non-final stress 

6.2. a. 1 Definition 

Compounds with final stress as described in §6.2.1 are the only productive type of 
compounding in Coptic. However a limited number of compounds can be found in Coptic 
or in Greek / Old Coptic transcriptions which are stressed at another position, namely 

1) on the stressed syllable of the first component, or 

2) on a syllable somewhere between the stressed syllables of the first and the last 
components. 

Let us call them type 1 and type 2 compounds as opposed to type 3 compounds which are 
stressed on the stressed syllable of the final component. 

In compounds of types 1 and 2, all components, including the last one, have typically 
experienced some phonetic modification, so they are no longer analyzable as compounds 
from a synchronic point of view. It has been suspected early that compounds of these 
types are particularly ancient formations. Fecht (1960) has devoted a monographical 
study to them and calls them “Komposita alterer Bildungsweise” or simply “altere 
Komposita” 

However we cannot conclude from this that compounds of type 3 were exclusively formed 
at a later date. Some compounds of this type are likely to be very old, such as the divine 
names nb.t-kw.t > Old Coptic N£c|>©C0, Greek Ne^uq, “Nephthys”, and hw.t-hrw > 
^etop, b &0(i)p “Hathor”. Both names are attested as such from the Old Kingdom on (or 
earlier), and it seems probable that they early conflated into single words. The preserva- 
tion of the final -t of the first components of these names shows with certainty that 
univerbation took place earlier than the New Kingdom (Kg’ §3.14.8). This implies that 
all three types of compounding were productive side by side during a certain period of the 
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Egyptian language. I am unable to define a functional difference between these alterna- 
tive compound formations. It is possible that still unexplored features of the internal 
syntactic or semantic structure of the compound played a role. Vycichl (1.990: 252) 
suspects that dialectal divergences were responsible. 

Some examples of type 1/2 compounds which I consider comparatively certain are cited 
below. They are arranged by the date at which they are first attested in combination. This 
does not, of course, imply that the process of compounding actually took place at the 
indicated time since a) the compound may have been used earlier than its first known 
occurrence, and b) the fact that the elements occurred in syntagmatic combination does 
not presuppose that they already formed a compound at the time in question. 


6.Q.Q.2 Examples 


com- 

pound 

type 

Coptic or Greek 
transcription 

Egyptian 

references 

ATTESTED FROM THE Old KlNGDOM ON 

1 or 2 

yetov^s 

Wid-wr “sea”, lit. “(the) large 
blue” 

Fecht (i960: 10-12) 

2 

8 G^0I2 “shepherd” 

mr-ih.w, lit. “overseer (of) 
cattle” 

Fecht (i 960: 38) 3 4 6 

1 or 2 

a *N4e, b *€MHl “Memphis 
(city)” 

mn-nfr (originally name of 
the pyramid of Pepi I, a king 
of the late Old Kingdom; 
later name of the adjacent 
city of Memphis) 

Fecht (i960: 43f.) 

2 

s,b f 1 IA “who ?” 3 47 

in-m (focalizing particle + 
interrogative pronoun) 

Fecht (i960: 95) 

2 

a np&NUJ “archive”, 
h-^P&NUJ 

pr- c nh, lit. “house (of) life(?)” 

Osing (1976a: note 
1122 on p. 836f.) 3 4 8 


345 Final v (or 00) reflects /w/ of wr, whereas y reflects /w/ of w?d. We have to read 
either /'wetu/ or /wa'tow/ (or similarly). 

346 Vycichl (1983: 42 and 1990: 248) rejects this example, to my mind not convincingly. 

347 The first syllable was lost irregularly in the New Kingdom. The focalizer in was re- 
duced to n at the same time. This seems to indicate that in-m was still morphologi- 
cally analyzable at that time (which is certainly no longer the case in Coptic). 

348 For Old Kingdom attestations of pr- c nh and for the general meaning of this term see 
Gardiner (1938: 160). The Bohairic form only occurs in the compound b C-r£pd.NUj 
“dream interpreter” where the etymology of the first element is disputed. There is 
also doubt about the meaning and the grammatical form of the element 'nh. On these 
questions see Lucchesi (1975) and Vycichl (1983: 194!.). Osing convincingly argues 
that the stressed vowel must be a part of pr no matter which form < nh may be 
(stressed s,b dv before N is impossible morpheme-intemally, I® 3 § 5.1a). 
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1 or 2 

sCITfE), kCIf “basilisk” 

zi-ti, lit. “son (of the) earth” 

Fecht (i960: 93) 

1 or 2 

too (name of the 8th Upper 
Egyptian nome) 

l?-wr(r), lit. “great (or: high) 
land” 

Fecht (i960: 12), 
Edel (1987: 124- 
128, i 33 ) 

2 

s T(t)pT~T(t)pTp, tnwep 
“stair ” 3 49 

ti-rd, lit. “ground of foot, 
footground” 

Fecht (i960: 93) 

1 

a ’ b 20 NT “heathen priest” 3 5 0 

hm-ntr “priest”, lit. “servant 
(of) god” 

Fecht (i960: 42L) 

1 or 2 

Old Nubian T020NA£ ~ 
TONA£ “altar” 3 5 i 

hw.l-ntr “temple”, lit. “house 

(of) god)” 

Roquet (1972), 
Browne (1996: 181) 

1 or 2 

Late Egyptian/ Demotic 
sraf 3 5a “to prostrate oneself” 

sn-ti, lit. “(to) kiss (the) 
ground” 

Wb IV, 154 

1 or 2 

m f-m Aini/ “to give (to) 
me”^ 

d'y, “to give” + / i-j “to me” 

ScHENKE (1996: 

104) 


349 TIMpTp is a secondary development creating a seemingly reduplicated stem. ^TCiJTep 
probably results from metathesis. The lack of aspiration in Bohairic indicates that 
the stressed vowel followed 1 rather than preceding it. 

350 One would expect * S 20NT£ (KS 3 § 5.8.6); it is not clear why -£ was lost here. 

351 T020NA6 is suspicious of being a loan word because 2 /h/ is not a regular phoneme 
in Old Nubian (nor is it in its modem successor Nobiin, cf. Werner 1987: 35). This 
word has been borrowed together with the Egyptian feminine definite article t> 
(Coptic T-). This compound is not preserved in Coptic (on 8 2£N££T£ “monastery” 
which some scholars connected to hw.t-ntr see Vycichl 1983: 3 o 6 ), nor in modern 
Nubian. 

The stressed vowel of nlr “god” (Coptic s NO‘ifT£) has been elided which probably 
indicates that this element was unstressed in the Egyptian compound, i.e. main 
stress must have been on h.w.t. It is unknown in which way the Egypto-Coptic word 
stress was adopted in Old Nubian which was probably a tonal language; tones are 
not marked in the Old Nubian script. 

352 Treated as a single verb due to univerbation from the New Kingdom on (Wb IV, 154; 
see also Erichsen 1954: 435 and Jansen-Winkeln 1996: § 63 ). This verb is not 
preserved in Coptic, so its vocalization is not known. It must have been integrated 
into a class of four- or three-consonantal verbs, depending on whether <’> was still 
spoken at the time of univerbation or not. Whichever is the case, in all pertaining 
verbal classes known in Coptic the stressed vowel of the infinitive is somewhere 
before the third consonant of the word (e.g. C(l)CC, CoCC£, CClC£). For this reason, 
the compound sn-t$ was probably stressed on the element sn, unless it belonged to a 
verbal class which is no longer known in Coptic. 

3 5 3 A compound of di-t + pronominal dative with stress on the second component is also 
attested in certain varieties of Coptic (OS’ §6.2.1). However most Coptic dialects, 
including standard Sahidic and Bohairic, do not form a compound out of this phrase 
at all. 
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ATTESTED FROM THE MlDDLE KlNGDOM ON 

1 or 2 

Old Coptic p€T “surviving 
dependant” 

hr'i-t?, lit. “who-is-upon (the) 
earth” 

Fecht (i960: 93) 

1 

s ’ b OfT(i)H2 “to reveal” 

wn-hr “to see, to show”, lit. 
“(to) open (the) face” 

Wb I, 3 i 2 f. 

ATTESTED FROM THE New KlNGDOM ON 

2 

tenure, beemnt “iron” 

bi)-n-p.t, lit. “metal of 
heaven” 

Fecht (i960: 86f.) 

1 

s KOI^ 2K, b XOI^K 3 54 (4th 
month of the Coptic year) 

kf-hr-k) (name of a feast and 
month name) 

Fecht (i960: 95L) 

2 

Mvqmq (name of a holy 

bull ) 3 55 

mr-wr(r) (name of a holy bull) 

Fecht (i960: 7-10) 

1 or 2 

sepooAvne, kepcmni 
“dove” 

gr-n-p.t 

Fecht (i960: 

8 af.) 3 5 6 

ATTESTED LATER | 

2 

^TNIg (hapax legomenon) 
“ashes” 

*iwtn-n-h.t, lit. “earth of 
fire” (not attested) 

Fecht (i960: 87L) 


Two of these compounds have also been preserved in cuneiform transcriptions from the 
and millennium bc, namely s KOI&2K, ^XOI&K as ku-i-IH-ku^Sl *['kujahaku (or similarly)] 
and s ’ b 20NT as ha-am-na-ta et var. The latter was also borrowed as anata “priest” into 
Meroitic (Hintze 1973b: 332 ). 

354 I assume with Vycichl (1 983: 74) that the Coptic word was stressed on the first sylla- 
ble, which is evidenced both by the O-vowel and by the aspirate X in Bohairic. There 
is no need to assume that it was stressed on the last syllable (thus Osing 1976a: 
348), or that both syllables had equal stress (thus Fecht i960: §§176-178 and p. 
223 f.). 

355 i] seems to be the stressed vowel. Mv- is probably a Greek substitution of Egyptian 
/mr-/, an initial cluster foreign to Greek. 

356 Vycichl (1990: 249) questions this example suspecting that the Egyptian writing gr- 
n-p.t, which distinctly includes the word p.t “heaven”, is based on folk-etymology. 
Although this possibility cannot be excluded, I still consider sGpoOAJTe to be a 
comparatively certain compound until additional negative evidence comes to light. 
gr “bird” is also attested in isolation. This word might be related to the unclear 
animal term ope which is once attested in Sahidic (cf. W estendorf 1965/77: 464). 
e>p00>\ne /'kiroimpo/ or a related form may be the etymon of Latin columba “dove”, 
as Lefort (1931: note 2 on p. 120) supposes. The Latin word must be further 
compared to Old Church Slavonic golqbi “dove”, Russian rojiydb “dove”, Greek 
tcoXupPoi; ~ Kokugpii; ~ KoJl\>gPd<; “podiceps minor”. These words cannot have been 
inherited from Proto-Indo-European because the sound correspondences are 
irregular. Borrowing from Egyptian is therefore a serious possibility, although it has 
not been considered by Indo-Europeanists. 

357 The cuneiform sign ih can be equally interpreted as ah oruh. 




















6. a. a. 3 The development of compounds with non-final stress: previous 

interpretations 

It is evident that all compounds-to-be must have once been syntagms consisting of 
several independent words. When a compound was formed, stress was fixed on one of its 
components, and the other components were phonetically reduced. Consider the noun nlr 
“god” which turns up in Coptic as s NOfTT€ /'nuto/, b NO'<Tf in isolation but as -NT in the 
compound 20-NT /lio-nt/ and as -NAG in Nubian T020-NAG. The noun ti “earth” becomes 
8 T0 /'to/, **00 in isolation but -T(£) in p£-T and CI-T(G). There have been several attempts 
to explain this phonetic reduction. 

• Sethe simply seems to assume a synchronic compound rule for Earlier Egyptian 
according to which, after stress had been fixed on the first component, the non-first 
components were phonetically changed. To Sethe, this is a rule specific to 
compound fonning which is not related to the development of individual words. It is 
the opposite of the rule for type 3 compounds according to which all non-final 
components of a compound were phonetically reduced. Cf .: 

“In all diesen Fallen hat eine Zuriickziehung des Tones (...) und eine Neu- 
vokalisierung des Wortes stattgefunden.” (Sethe 1910: 25) 

“Angesichts dieses Befundes wird man sich zu fragen haben, ob nicht fur die 
altere agyptische Sprache (...) ein dementsprechendes Betonungs- und 
Enttonungsgesetz anzunehmen ist, das dem spater im Kopt. herrschenden 
entgegengesetzt war.” (Sethe 1923: ±92) 

• Fecht (i960) proposes a historical explanation to explain the form of type 1 i 2 
compounds. By Fecht’s time, the opinion had gained ground that unstressed syllables 
of Egyptian words in general experienced massive phonetic reduction on the way to 
Coptic (Kg 3 § 5.8.1). So Fecht advances the suggestion that non-stressed components 
of a compound were treated like non-stressed syllables of a word and the phonetic 
reductions of both are essentially due to the same phonetic process. If this scenario 
is accepted, the development of compounds can in turn shed light on the 
development of single words in Egyptian. Fecht has devoted a whole book (Fecht 
i960) to the development of type 1/2 compounds and the conclusions he draws from 
them for the development of Egyptian stress rules and syllable structure in general. 

“Es muB angenommen werden, daB unser bisher nur bei den «alteren 
Komposita» festgestelltes Dreisilbengesetz einmal allgemeine Giiltigkeit 
auch auBerhalb der Komposita besessen hat. (...) Unterschiede zwischen 
Komposita und einfachen Wortern in der Schnelligkeit der Entwicklung 
sind natiirlich moglich (...) - eine primare, prinzipielle Verschiedenheit in 
der Betonungsweise ist aber ausgeschlossen; derartiges gibt es in keiner 
Sprache.” (Fecht 1960: § 326) 

Since according to Fecht unstressed compound elements are reduced due to regular 
processes of Egyptian word phonology, the compounds must have been created (e.g. 



the former syntagms must have merged into single words) before their components 
started to be phonetically reduced. 

• Schenkel (1968: 538 ) seems to propose a contrary scenario according to which 
compounds were formed after the reduction of the individual components had 
already taken place: 

“(...) die «alteren Komposita» wurden erst dann zu Wortern gestempelt und 
dabei mit einem Wortakzent versehen, als sie notigenfalls durch die Laut- 
entwicklung bereits (...) verkiirzt waren.” 

Schenkel does not further elaborate on his theory. For this reason, it is not quite 
clear how exactly the reduction of (future) compound elements could have taken 
place. 

• It is also possible to assume that the reductions were not due to a regular phonetic 
process but rather due to analogical adaptations to existing nominal classes. This 
scenario is likewise hinted at by Schenkel: 

“Exzeptionelle Versthmmelungen und selbst Akzentverschiebungen konnten 
daher kommen, daB das Syntagma in das Wort eines bestimmten Schemas 
durch Analogiebildung iiberfiihrt wurde.” (Schenkel 1968: 589, similarly 
Schenkel 1990: 84) 

6.Q.Q-4 The development of compounds with non-final stress in the light of 
the revised syllable structure rules 

It seems to me that Fecht’s basic idea is correct. Let us consider the development of 
compounds in English. The Old English word man “man” is today pronounced /'maen/ as 
an independent word, but the same element man has been reduced to -/man J in the 
compound woman P woman / (Old English wlf-man, lit. “wife-man”). The word day /'dei/ is 
usually reduced to something like -/di/ in the names of the days of the week. A single 
Germanic stem leika- is the predecessor of both the English adjective and preposition 
like /’laik/ and the adverbial suffix -ly -/li/ of modern English. The divergent develop- 
ment of these elements can be understood by the different rules for the development of 
stressed vs. unstressed syllables in English words, and we do not need specific 
“compound development rules” to explain the reduction of, e.g., the element man within 
the compound woman. Similar examples of a reduction of non-stressed elements of 
compounds by the regular rules of phonetic development of words can be found in 
numerous languages around the world. 

Fecht’s examination of type 1/2 compounds is based on the traditional syllable structure 
rules. It turns out that these compounds cannot be explained from the conventional Paleo- 
Coptic reconstruction. Instead, Fecht has to assume that they were formed at an even 
earlier Pre-Paleo-Coptic stage which he attempts to reconstruct (Kg 3 § 4.5.2). His exposi- 
tion is quite complex and not free of difficulties and contradictions (cf. Schenkel 1968). 
If the new syllable structure rules proposed in this book are accepted, Fecht’s 



conclusions cannot be maintained and the topic needs a complete reexamination. I 
cannot present a new theory in detail here, hut I will briefly express some reflections on 
what a revised scenario might look like. 

At which time were the type 1/2 compounds formed? They could not have been formed 
as late as Coptic, since on the one hand we would have difficult transformation rules 
which would remain unexplained (e.g. sjlOTfTe “god” > -NT(€) in compounds), and on the 
other hand compound stress would sometimes fall on syllables which have not been 
preserved elsewhere by Coptic (e.g. ^e-MI-Iie /pa'nipa/ whereas the genitive marker is 
simply N, not *NI, in Coptic). The cuneiform transcription of hm-nir > s^OMT (Eg* 
§ 6. 2. 2. 2) indicates that the phonetic reductions were still absent or had progressed very 
little in this compound by the time of the New Kingdom. Thus some period of historical 
Egyptian may well have been the time at which such compounds were formed. For the 
time being, let us assume that they were formed at the Paleo-Coptic stage. 

If compounds are assumed to have been formed at the Paleo-Coptic stage, it will be 
legitimate to attempt a Paleo-Coptic reconstruction of them. Let us consider one 
example: mr-ih.w > requires a Paleo-Coptic reconstruction (m[V]TajVhwV). The 

first element mr- no longer exists as a fully stressed word in Coptic, but the second 
element ih.w “cows” is still preserved as S -H2 (in the toponym cf. Peust 1995: 74) 

which requires a Paleo-Coptic reconstruction ('juhwV). Thus, the compound ^012 < 
(m[V]'rajVhwV, more precisely: m[V]'rajuhwV) can easily be derived by a simple 
juxtaposition of (mfVJ'ra) and (juhwV) at the Paleo-Coptic stage of Egyptian. As soon as 
we fix the compound formation at the Paleo-Coptic stage, no specific compound rules are 
needed but the rules which are valid for the development of words are sufficient to 
explain the development of 6&OI2- 

Now consider the example HUT^e) < zi-ti. Since I arises in a closed syllable (OS’ § 4.7), 
the Paleo-Coptic reconstruction should be (z[V]'lit 5 V) or fziltVJV)^®. Unfortunately, 
there is no way of determining whether compound stress fell on the first or on the last syl- 
lable of zi. Both zl “son” and ti “land” have to be reconstructed with two open syllables 
and initial stress in Paleo-Coptic fCVCV) since this is the only possible reconstruction 
for words with two consonants (Kg’ § 4.7). tl is preserved as TO in Coptic which allows for 
the more precise reconstruction ('talV). It becomes evident that a simple juxtaposition of 
both components (zV 5 V-ta?V) cannot explain HIIT^). We need an additional elision rule 
in order to produce a closed syllable in this compound. I am not going to discuss here 
whether the compound was formed somewhat later than the Paleo-Coptic stage so that, 
e-g., word-final vowels had already been elided at the time when both elements conflated 
into one word, or whether the compound was formed at a stage somewhat earlier than 
Paleo-Coptic so that there was still time for vowel elisions to take place before the 

358 The type 'CVCCVCV would be somewhat irregular in my reconstruction, but at the 
present stage of knowledge I cannot decide with certainty whether it was completely 
impossible or not. 
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Paleo-Coptic stage was reached. In any case, a form such as fziltaJV) or (z[V]'>it>V) 
rather than ('zilVtaJV) or (zV'JitaJV) must have formed the input for S CIT(€). But the 
difference is not great, and the addition of an elision rule would probably not complicate 
our picture of Pre-Coptic Egyptian very considerably. It is of course possible that not all 
type 1/2 compounds were formed at the same time. 

If the first element of a compound was stressed, it is possible that stress fell on the 
syllable in which the first element would be stressed in isolation. This is true e.g. for 
fhamV-nalrV) > and (kalV-hVrV-kalV) > s KOf<\2K (where <1> is still preserved 

as -I-) (= type 1 ). In other compounds, however, stress fell somewhere after the syllable 
which would be the stress position of the first element in isolation (= type 2 ). This could 
even be the final syllable of the first component which would not have been preserved if 
the word had survived in isolation: (m(V]Ta-juhwV) > s£^OI2, (jV'ni-mV) (> jV'nim ?) > 
S MIA, and (mVTu-wVr(r)V) (> mV'ruwrV ?) > Mvr]viq. Also in s KOId>.2K can hardly be 
anything other than a former word-final vowel of ki fkalV). This is a further argument in 
favor of the new syllable theory admitting word-final vowels which I propose in this book. 


6.3 Clitic placement and intonational units in Earlier Egyptian 

Egyptian has enclitic elements which are placed at what can be called the second 
position in a sentence. Such clitics are particularly frequent in Earlier Egyptian and then 
again in Coptic (especially Sahidic). Describing their position is complicated by the fact 
that syntactical constituents can occasionally be extraposed to the left of a sentence and 
do not count then. 

Clitic placement in Sahidic Coptic has been discussed in detail by Shisha-Halevy (1986: 
164-168). I will only discuss a single clitic of Old/ Middle Egyptian here. This is the 
element pw which is comparatively frequent and occurs in very diverse syntactic 
environments. On the functions of pw see Loprieno (1995: io3-ii2). The position of pw is 
described by Abel (1910), Edel (1955/64: II, § 960-962), Gardiner (1957: § 129, § 189, 
§ 190), and Westendorf (1962: §404). We can often observe that pw is not placed after 
the first word in a sentence but rather after more complex sections. These sections 
cannot be defined in terms of syntactic constituency. It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that they are motivated on the phonological level, i.e. pw is placed after the first i n - 
tonational unit in a sentence. Abel’s (1.91.0: 3) assumption that these intonational 
units are equivalent to words, i.e. have a single word accent, is probably too extreme. 
pw never intervenes in the following syntagms, which therefore form intonational units in 
this sense: 

• noun + demonstrative pronoun pn (Abel 1910: 20-22) 

• noun + pronominal possessive suffix 

• noun (regens) + noun (rectum) (“direct genitive” construction) 

• cardinal number + noun (Abel 1910: 24) 
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• nouns coordinated without conjunction (Abel 191.0: J. 5 F.) 

• adjectival predicate + subject (Westendorf 1962: §404,5) 

• negation + noun or verb (Westendorf 1962: § 348 bb,i and § 351 e) 

pw does not usually intervene in the following syntagms, although there are exceptions: 

• verbal predicate + subject noun phrase + direct object noun phrase in VSO clause 
structures (Westendorf 1962: § 404, 7) 

• causative verb r</i “to make s.one do s.thing” + dependent subjunctive verb 
(Westendorf 1962: §404, 8) 

The combination noun + adjective/ participle/ relative form is preferably not separated in 
Old Egyptian whereas pw does intervene in Middle Egyptian. 

The following syntagms are always split up by pw: 

• definite article p/ + pw + noun (Westendorf 1962: § 404, 9; Gardiner 1957: § 190) 

• noun (regens) + pw + genitive marker n + noun (rectum) (“indirect genitive” 

construction) 

• noun + pw + noun as apposition (Abel 1910: i 3 ) 

• noun + pw + noun (forming a nominal sentence) 

• subject noun + pw + verbal predicate (e.g. a stative form) in SV clause structures 
(Gardiner 1957: § 190; Westendorf 1962: § 405) 

These rules also work in combination. For example, whenpu; is added to the syntagm 
verbal predicate + [subject noun + genitive marker + rectum noun], we end up with: 
verbal predicate + subject noun + pw + genitive marker + rectum noun. 


6.4 Graphical reflexes of boundaries 

6.4.1 Introduction 

We will probably never know anything about Egyptian intonation itself, but we can get 
information on boundaries of segments some of which certainly also coincided with 
intonational units. Syntactic criteria for recognizing possible intonational units were 
discussed in § 6.3. I^et us now consider graphical expressions of boundaries in Egyptian 
and Coptic. I will proceed from large to small linguistic units without discussing to what 
extent each of these may have also been reflected on the phonological level. We may 
assume that the syllable certainly played a role on the phonological level, whereas the 
morpheme probably did not. Sentences, although primarily a syntactic category, probably 
also corresponded in some way or another to a specific intonation contour. 
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6.4.2 Large units (paragraphs, sentences) in Egyptian 

Egyptian texts provide not many superficial indications of boundaries as compared with 
most scripts of the modern world. Neither words nor sentences are separated by spaces, 
and interpunctuation hardly exists. However there are some methods used to separate 
entities approximately of the size of a paragraph or a section in a text, although all of 
them are applied in a facultative manner: 

• The first words of a new paragraph are frequently written in red color (called 
“rubrum ”). 3 59 This possibility is restricted to hieratic texts and is not found in hiero- 
glyphs nor in Demotic. 

• At the end of a paragraph, it is possible to leave the rest of the line or column empty 
in order to begin the new paragraph in a new line or column. 

• More rarely, a free space can appear within a line to indicate a new paragraph. 360 

The hieroglyphic group f) seems to be the only example of a punctuation mark in the 
strict sense. This can be an ordinary writing of the Egyptian phrase zp sn.w'i “two times”. 
In addition, the group is frequently used in a metalinguistic sense to indicate that the 
preceding word or morpheme must be read twice. From the New Kingdom on and perhaps 
even earlier, the use of this group is extended further. It is frequently used at the end of a 
sentence for the purpose of emphasis and is as such more or less equivalent to our excla- 
mation mark. 361 The sign can also be cumulated as % ^ or ^ ^ ^ ^ , which corresponds to 
our *!!’ and *!!!!’. 

6.4.3 Large units (paragraphs, sentences) in Coptic 

Coptic literary texts often employ a so-called paragraph sign for introducing a paragraph. 
Some Coptic literary texts use specific capital letters for this purpose. 

Many Coptic manuscripts employ several diacritics (points and strokes of various forms) 
some of which also serve to indicate boundaries. There has been little research on Coptic 
diacritics, and they are often not carefully reproduced in text editions. One of the texts 
that show a comparatively extensive use of diacritics is the manuscript of the gospel of 
Luke published by Quecke (1977). Quecke discusses their use on pp. 14-27. He finds that 
several signs serve to separate units of different extent but all of them are used in a 
facultative manner. De Bourcuet (1985) discusses the use of punctuation signs for 
separating clauses in another Sahidic manuscript. This text also employs a simple free 
space for separating clauses. 


359 On rubra see Posener (1949) who also discusses another, rarer use of rubra involving 
semantic implications. 

36 0 On spaces in hieroglyphic and hieratic texts see Rossler-Kohler (1984/85). 

36 1 This has been discovered independently by Wessetzky (1945) and Schott (1954)- 
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6.4-4 Intermediate units (phrases, words) in Egyptian 

In the Latin script, there are essentially two devices for marking word boundaries. Most 
important are separation signs (blanks). On the other hand, certain letters are restricted 
to specific positions in a word (capital letters to word-initial position). 

The first device has no equivalent in Egyptian. On the other hand, positional restrictions 
of certain graphemes with respect to word boundaries play an important role in Egyptian, 
more so than in our script. Most Egyptian words are written by a combination of phono- 
grams and semograms (t® 1 § 2.5). The semograms are written at the end of a word and 
therefore also serve as indicators of segmentation. Most grammatical affixes are written 
only phonetically, which probably indicates that they are not considered “words” in this 
sense. Some of these suffixes may intervene between a lexical stem and the semogram 
belonging to it, whereas other suffixes follow the semogram (cf. Gardiner 1957: § 39, 
§ 79> § 3<?9, § 410). Semograms sometimes also refer to syntagms which may exceed the 
extent of a “word” (cf. Gardiner 1957: § 61, § 354). In Demotic, some phonograms (<?>, <i>, 
<w>, <s>) have specific sign forms for word-initial position and thus also indicate word 
boundaries. 

There is a general tendency for Egyptian texts not to start a new line or column within 
the boundaries of a word (it has, however, not yet been examined what exactly counts as a 
word in this sense). This rule is observed strictly in the Old Egyptian Pyramid Texts 
(Sethe 1922: 9) as well as in Demotic. In many other hieroglyphic and hieratic texts, the 
rule is valid in a statistical rather than in a deterministic sense with quite a variety found 
throughout the texts (cf. der Manuelian 1994: 63-66 for texts from Dynasty 26). To cite an 
extreme case, the Late Egyptian literary text “Tale of Woe” (edited by Caminos 1977) 
pays very little regard to word boundaries when starting new lines. 

A delicate issue is the relative arrangement of hieroglyphs within a line or column. 
Hieroglyphs can be written either in lines or in columns, but small signs are frequently 
arranged contrary to the main writing orientation in order to avoid free space (US 3 
§2-5-3). It seems that in some texts attention is paid to ensure that signs that are 
arranged against the main writing orientation belong to one word or at least to one 
phrase. 363 The possibility of arranging signs contrary to the main writing orientation still 
exists in Hieratic and Demotic but is exploited to a somewhat lesser degree. 

*M*5 Intermediate units (phrases, words) in Coptic 

Probably due to the influence of Greek, there are much fewer means of marking word 
boundaries in Coptic than in the Egyptian scripts. Neither are words separated by 


362 Sethe (1.922: 109-120) undertook a detailed examination of this phenomenon for the 
Pyramid Texts. 



spaces, 363 nor do signs exist which are restricted to use at the beginning or end of a word. 
Furthermore, Coptic texts do not hesitate to divide words across the lines, although 
morpheme or syllable boundaries seem to be observed at least to a degree. This issue is 
still to he investigated. For the Sahidic superlinear stroke as a possible marker of word 
boundaries US’ § 3.7.5. 

6.4.6 Small units (morphemes, syllables) in Egyptian 

Egyptian has complex phonograms which express sequences of two (or even three) 
consonants. These signs are not usually employed for consonantal sequences exceeding 
the boundaries of a morpheme (Kg* § a.5.9). 

6.4.7 Small units (morphemes, syllables) in Coptic 

6. 4.7.1 The influence of moipheme boundaties on Coptic spelling 

Certain Coptic spelling conventions which are obligatory or at least common within a 
morpheme are restricted in use if a morpheme boundary intervenes. This concerns: 

• the use of digraphs, i.e. letters which express a sequence of two phonemes (0, J,, d?, 
X,f,t)(DS’a.7.a); 

• the notation of /u/~/w/ as (instead ofOtT) after & or€ (Kg’ § 3.7.4); 

• the spelling of stops before sonorants with aspirate signs (0, <§, X, ( 5 ) in Bohairic 
(Dg 3 § 3 . 3 .a). 

The following chart summarizes to which extent different types of morpheme boundaries 
prohibit the use of such spellings. Cells in which spelling manifests the morpheme 
boundary are shaded, whereas cells in which spelling is the same as it could be within a 
morpheme are white. The data are based on an examination of Sahidic and Bohairic 
manuscripts of the New Testament. I tried to determine what is written in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases. However the writings indicated are not without exception. 
Furthermore, it might be the case that other, in particular non-literary texts behave quite 
differently. 


363 Although Coptic manuscripts are generally written in scripta continua , modem 
editions of Coptic texts separate the words for the convenience of modem readers. In 
doing this, most editors nowadays follow the normative rules established by Till 
(i960). 
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The lines in the chart refer to the following types of morphological compounding: 

1) (definite) article (IT, T, MG) + noun 

2) preposition + pronominal suffix (-'if) 

3) past tense prefix dv + pronominal infix (-"iT; as a subject pronoun). I have not 
examined whether the other tense prefixes behave similarly. 

4) infinitive of the verb + pronominal suffix (-"iT, -C; as an object pronoun) 

5) preposition + (indefinite) article (OZT) 

6) past tense prefix dv + (indefinite) article 

7 ) preposition (€) + noun 

8 ) past tense prefix + noun 

9) nominal prefix 3 > b dvT + (nominal or verbal) stem. This prefix forms nouns of negative 
or privative meaning. 

10) nominal prefix 3 >\MT, b >\£T + nominal stem. This prefix forms abstract nouns. 

11) relative clause marker Sib £T + verb 

12) pronominal prefix (K, CG; as a subject pronoun) + verb (present I tense) 

13) tense prefix/ relative clause marker & pronominal infix (as a subject pronoun) 
(GTGK, dvK, [ft]Tdv) + verb. I focus here on the junction between the pronominal infix 
and the verb. 

14) definite article & pronominal infix (in possessive function) (TGK, Tdv, flGK) + noun. I 
focus on the junction between the pronominal infix and the noun. 

The columns refer to the following graphical features of Coptic (S = Sahidic, B = 
Bohairic): 

a) combinatory aspiration of stops: using 0, (5, X instead of II, T, 21, K before a 
sonorant. This is only relevant for Bohairic since Sahidic never has the aspirate sign 
here. 

b) use of the complex grapheme f for the sequence /ti/ (as opposed to Tl or TGl) 

c ) G 7 T/ <V 5 * as expressions of a sequence /eu/~/ew/ or /au/'-Vaw/ (as opposed to GO'S”, 

<\otr) 

d) 1 >, e, X as expressions of the phonemic sequences /ph/, /th/, /kh/ (as opposed to FI2, 
T 2 , K 2 ). This is only relevant for Sahidic since Bohairic always has IT 2 , T 2 , K 2 here. 

e ) use of the complex graphemes J, and U/ for the phonemic sequences /ks/ and /ps/ 
respectively (as opposed to KC and flC) 

l cite one word in each cell for exemplification and provide an English gloss and one or 
two occurrences in a footnote. I have preferred occurrences where the Sahidic and 
Bohairic versions of the New Testament employ etymologically connected words so both 
dialects can be directly compared. For this reason, only the Sahidic form is accompanied 
by a footnote then. 
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(64 “ihe man”, Ml 0 :a o. Sahidic npciiAC. 3 80 

>65 “ihe peace", Lc 1:79. 

166 “the dogs", Mt 7:6. Bohairic 38 i 

NIOTT^UJP; this form is indecisive 38 a 
since the sequence /iw/ is always 303 
written IOtT in Bohairic. 30^ 

167 “the money”, Mt 35:18. Bohair. n2d.T. 385 

168 “the front”. Ml 4:31. Bohairic T2H. 386 

169 “the savior", 1 Ti 4:10. 387 

170 “to them", Mt 3:7. The Bohairic 388 

equivalent NGJOtT is indecisive. 389 

171 u lhey did (...)”, Ml a:i. 

17a “to put them”, Lc 0 : 3 a. 390 

173 “to count it”, Ro 4 : 3 . 391 

174 “to a”. Ml 4:16. 39a 

^75 *'a (•••) did (...)”, Lc 4 : 36 . 393 

(76 “to what?”, Ml 11:7. 394 

(77 “one did", Jh 6:46. 395 


178 “unbelieving". Me 9: 19. Sah. £xTN£x2 T G* ^96 

179 “senseless”. Lc 11:40. Bohair. &.T2HT. 397 


“righteousness”, iTh a: 10. Sahidic 
AflTMC. 

“poverty", a Co 8:a. Bohair. MCT2HKI. 
“that will come”. Ml 3:n. Sah. ETF1HU’ 
“that does", Mt 13:41, Joh 14:10. 

“that is hidden”, 1 Co 4:5. Boh.€T 2 HfI 
“you are seeing". Me 5:3 i. Sah. KNd.'ff 
“they are clean", 1 Co 7:14. 

“you beat", Jh i 8 :a 3 . Boh. K2IOTTF. 
“you know”. Me 10:19. 

“that you are seeing". Me 0 :a 3 . 
Sahidic differently. 

“you saw”, Jh ao:a 9. Sahidic d.KNd.tT. 
“I will eat”. Ape 3 :ao. 

“you fell", Ape 0:5. Bohairic d.K2ei. 
“you prepared", Mt ai:i6. 
“yourmolher”,Mt 15:4. Sah. TeKAd^tT 
“my hour”, Jh 3:4. 

“your heart”, Mt aa:37. Boh. fT€K2HT. 
“your brother”, Ml 7:5. 


The results in brief: 

• The digraphs £ and Ur are never used across a morpheme boundary. Their use is not 
even obligatory within a morpheme, although they are preferred at least in 
morpheme-initial position, cf. s T(i>KC ~ T(D2 /'toks/ “to pierce”, s £0?rp ~ (rare:) 
KCOVp /'ksur/ “ring”. 

• The Sahidic aspirate digraphs <{?, 0, and X, as well as f are applied at certain 
morpheme boundaries only. It is curious to see that there is clearly a greater 
tendency for the feminine article T to merge with a following 2- into 0- than for the 
masculine article IT to merge with a following 2- into <£-. 

• The rules for writing combinatory aspiration in Bohairic seem to be complicated and 
deserve further exploration. 

• I have only examined the writing of /u/~/w/, not of /i/~/j/ after and £. In Bohairic, 
the short writing is used only with -IT as a pronominal element, whereas its use is 
somewhat more extended in Sahidic. 

6. 4.7. a Syllable marking in a Sahidic text 

A Sahidic text from approximately the 5th century ad published by Pietersma & Comstock 

& Atfridge (1979) employs raised dots (*) throughout which separate segments that seem 

to roughly correspond to syllables. This punctuation is somewhat inconsistent, but we can 

make the following observations which hold true for the majority of cases: 

• The junctures marked by dots coincide with word boundaries, but not necessarily 
with morpheme boundaries: G*60VGTC(!)*UJG “out to the field” 3 ^ 8 . 

• Word-initial or word-final consonant clusters are only separated if a syllabic 
sonorant is present: 4Ndk*TpG*M*ITO /fnatreqi'po/ “he will make the dumb (speak)”^, 
HKdk2*THp t l /'pkah 'terf/ “the whole land”4° 0 ; (J10ANT*R*p*po “three kings’’^ 01 . It is 
noteworthy that even consonant clusters accompanied by the superlinear stroke, 
which many scholars interpret as an indicator of syllabicity, are not isolated by a 
dot unless a syllabic sonorant is present: N€*T0M2 /no'tonh/ “those who live”4°»; 
R*TO*OT^ /p'tD:tf/ “in his hand”4°3. 

• Word-internal consonant clusters can either be separated or taken to the following 
syllable: R’TNHC’TPdk. “the fasting”4°4; OTTNH’CTPdv “a fasting” 4® 5 


398 Pietersma et al. (1979: 26, line i 3 ). Morpheme boundaries are: G(to)-flOA(outside)- 
G(to)-T(the)-Cft)UJG(field), with one word boundary: €BOA GTCftJUJG. 

399 Pietersma et al. (1979: 44, line 8). 4(he)-M&(will)-Tp£(cause)->\no(dumb). 

4 °° Pietersma et al. (1979: 40, line 11). n(the)-K& 2 (land)-THp(all)- 4 (it). 

4 01 Pietersma et al. (1979: 38 , line 9). UJOAHT(three)-R(o«rt6udve marker) -ppO (king). 
4 ° 2 Pietersma et al. (3 979: 42, line 5). N(the)-£T(re/ati»e pronoun)-OM 2 (live). 

4°3 Pietersma et al. (1979: 26, line 14). N(in)-TOOT(hand)- 4 (he). 

4°4 Pietersma et al. (1979: 24, line 11). ti(object mar/;er)-T(the)-NHCTI&(fasting). 

4°5 Pietersma et al. (1979: 24, line 15). 0 ? 5 '(a)-rtHCTt^(fasting). 
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• Glides in a stressed syllable are separated by a dot. Similarly, long vowels - which 
are always stressed - are divided by a dot. Glides in unstressed syllabes are not 
separated: ft*M6'<r*20*£f*T€ /nnow'hDjto/ “their garments”* 06 ; ne*0'S‘*0*€fUJ /po’wajj/ 
“the time”* 0 ?; efTOTTcV&B /ow'wa:p/ “which are holy”*® 8 . 

Note the contrast between NOTr*£f /'nuj/ “mine” 4°9 with consonantal N and R*0F‘<*\0'{r'£l 
/nu'muj/ “of a lion”* 10 with syllabic N. 


6.5 Metrics 

A text is metrically formed if its prosodic realization is quantitatively structured in a 
well-defined manner. Metrics is a major feature of poetic texts and seems to be universal, 
but the mechanics of metrics, i.e. the exact definition of how a metrical text has to be 
formed, differs across the languages. The following criteria seem to be universal: A text 
that is metrically formed can be typically divided into units (called verses or cola). The 
boundaries of these units can be, but need not be, explicitly marked, e.g. by rhyme or by 
obligatory coincidence with syntactic boundaries. Each of the units is characterized by a 
predetermined prosodic structure, e.g. by a constant number of syllables (as is usual for 
poetry e.g. in English, French, Chinese, and Japanese) or by a constant number of moras 
(e.g. in Arabic and Classical Greek). The internal structuring of a metrical unit can be, 
but need not be, refined by further prosodic requirements, e.g. by a pattern of alternating 
stressed and unstressed syllables (English, but not F rench) or by a pattern of alternating 
tones (Chinese). 

There are looser forms of metrically formed literature on the borderline between prose 
and poetry: The Arabic Qur’an, for example, consists of verses defined by rhyme but 
lacking a fixed internal prosodic structure. Even less strictly formed are the so-called 
“free rhythms” known from modem poetry. 

Poetry is a cross-cultural phenomenon, and it is to be assumed that it also existed in 
Ancient Egypt. Due to our restricted knowledge about vowels and syllables of the 


406 Pietersma et al. (1979: 34, line 9). N( object marker)-ti€(posse$$ive article)-TT(they)- 
20 £JT£(garments). 

407 Pietersma et al. (1979: 38 , line 5). n€(the)-0'?TOeil!f(time). 

408 Pietersma et al. (1979: a6, line 6). £( conjugation pre/Ix)-^(they)-0 - ?fdiAB(holy). 

409 Pietersma et al. (1979: 28, line 6). NO'S* (possessive artic/e)-€l(my). 

410 Pietersma et al. (1979: 28, line 1.9). M(of)-0'8*(a)-^0'?rei(lion). 



Egyptian language, the mechanics of Egyptian metrics have not yet been discovered.^* 
Therefore we have no certain means of distinguishing between prose and poetry in the 
Egyptian literature. 

Prospects for discovering the rules of metrics are probably hest for Coptic since this 
stage of Egyptian is the hest known phonologically. Junker (1908/11), von Lemm (1908), 
and Elanskaya (1969: 121-150) have published Coptic texts which are written in lines and 
end in a clearly visible rhyme. These texts seem to he likely candidates for being 
metrically formed. Attempts, however, to identify a stress-based metrical pattern in these 
texts (Junker 1908/11: I, 35-56) have not proved convincing. 

An example of Demotic poetry might be expected in a bilingual text from ca. sodad pub- 
lished by Brunsch (1979). The Demotic text is accompanied by a Greek translation which 
is composed in three different meters (dactylic distich, catalectic jambic tetrameter, 
sotadeus). 

From the earlier periods, texts written in lines that are candidates for poetry can hardly 
be found. However numerous hieratic literary manuscripts from the Hew Kingdom have 
points inserted in red color which are distributed in rather regular intervals; 
Egyptologists traditionally call them “verse points”. Most (not all) of these points 
coincide with syntactic boundaries, however the obvious regularity of the interval size 
can be taken as an indication that these points in fact mark verse boundaries. In a recent 
approach, Zeidler (1996) suggests that the metrics of these texts is based on counting 
morae; it is not yet clear whether his attempt will prove successful. 


4 11 Attempts to define Egyptian metrics on a purely syntactic (Fecht 1963 and 1982) or 
semantic (Foster 1975) base without paying any attention to the syllable structure 
of the words involved are certainly erroneous, although many, perhaps most 
Egyptologists have accepted one of these systems or a derivation thereof (cf., to cite 
only a few of them, Burkhard 1983 and Mathieu 1988). For criticism see Lichtheim 
(1971./72), Schenkel (3.972), and Zeidler (1996). 
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Appendix ± Frequency of consonants in Middle Egyptian 


The statistics in appendices 1 and a are based on the Coffin Text Word Index by van der 
Plas {1996). I elicited the data together with Frank Kammerzell (Gottingen). Only those 
entries in the Coffin Text Word Index were considered which have a length of exactly 
three characters where none of the characters is a structural sign (-) or (.). This selection 
was done with the purpose of mechanically reducing the number of morphologically 
complex words to a minimum. This involves other side-effects such as the following: 

• Numerous words for which van der Plas gives variant readings are disregarded (such 
as Itnlitn “sundisk”, entry of 7 characters) 

• Verbs are overrepresented in our corpus. 

• Nouns of grammatical female gender are disregarded since the feminine suffix is 
transcribed ./, so all these nouns contain the structural sign (.). 

The separation and interpretation of lexical entries are generally accepted as it was done 
by van der Plas. Possible reinterpretations of certain passages of the Cof fin Texts would 
probably not have statistically important effects on our results since they would 
primarily concern rare lexical elements. 

It should be noted that most verbs terminating in -/ belong to the class of verba tertise 
injlrmse in which -j is rarely ever written in Egyptian and the reality of this consonant 
may be subject to doubt (Kg’ §3.6.4). These cases form about half of all the words 
(contributing to about 80% of the token occurrences) which are listed with -j as the third 
consonant in the following charts. 

It is further to be noticed that morphologically variable words are recorded under the 
base form chosen by van der Plas, e.g. all occurrences of the verb “to see” (allomorphs 
mil, mi, min) are treated as if they were written mii. Such cases are however not frequent. 
Any interventions into the given data base have been kept to a minimum. Only the 
following changes were made: 

• In contrast to van der Plas, we distinguished between the consonants s and z. There 
are, however, several words in which the attribution to either phoneme remains 
uncertain. This concerns all words that are not attested prior to the Middle Kingdom, 
when graphic variation between s and z had already begun. In cases of doubt, we 
chose s rather than z because of the generally higher frequency of the former. The 
errors to be expected by possible misassignment are not likely to be major since 
doubtful words are usually infrequent ones. 

• They-signs (£, y, '£, i), which van der Plas distinguished only inconsistently, have all 
been put into a single category j. 

• The transcription of the frequent verb rdj “to give, to cause” (1851 occurrences) was 
changed into more accurate rdj. 

• The following is causative verbs, i.e. verbs with a causative prefix s-, which are 
attested so frequently as to potentially have disturbing effects on the statistics, 
have been eliminated from the data base: 
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ssm. “to guide” 143 occurrences smn “to make firm” 107 occurrences 

s/h “to release” 58 occurrences sd> “to travel” 40 occurrences 

s>h “to glorify” 38 occurrences sjp “to examine” 35 occurrences 

shr “to throw down” 34 occurrences srs “to awaken” 20 occurrences 

shd “to illumine” 24 occurrences s ( q “to cause to enter” 15 occurrences 

srd “to cause to grow” 12 occurrences sgr “to make silent” 10 occurrences 

Causative verbs of lower frequency have been left in the list as they are. For many 
of these, the decision as to whether initial s- is a causative morpheme or not would 
have been difficult to make. 


In the following, each of the 24 transcription symbols which we distinguished are listed 
together with their token-frequency (number of occurrences of the relevant letter in the 
database) and its type-frequency (number of different lexical entries in the database 
which contain the letter). If a letter appears more than once in a word, this only affects 
the counting of tokens (e.g. each occurrence of the word m// is counted as two tokens with 
respect to the consonant /, but this is still only one type). We counted separately how 
often each consonant occurs as the first, the second, and the third consonant in a word. 





































Appendix 2 Consonantal compatibility in Middle Egyptian 

The following charts are based on exactly the same data base which was counted in 
appendix i, with the same selections and corrections made. They show how often two 
consonants co-occur within a word. I indicate: 

a) the token-frequency (total number of words, i.e. word tokens, in which both conso- 
nants occur at least once each) statistically to he expected according to the conso- 
nant frequency indicated in appendix 1 under the assumption that the occurrence of 
two consonants within a word were independent from each other* 12 

b) the token-f requency actually attested 

c) the attested type-frequency (number of different words in which both consonants 
occur at least once each) 
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b) 
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a) 
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i2 55 
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85 

j + s 

i 332 
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55 
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22 
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57 
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412 The expected co-occurrence frequency (f c ) is calculated by the following formula: 
fc = (1 - fa / s) 3 ) * (l - fh / s) 3 ) * S / 3 

( f a = total token-frequency of one consonant; fb = total token frequency of the other 
consonant; s = 83436 , i.e. the total number of consonants in the data base). 

Example: The consonants s and h are attested 4520 and 976 times respectively in 
our database (Kir appendix 1). Out of 83436/3 = 27812 words in our database, we 
would expect (1 - 4520 / 83436 ) 3 ) * (1 - 976 / 83436 ) 3 ) * 83436 / 3 = 148 of them to 
contain both s and h. However only three such words are attested. This indicates that 
there is a strong restriction against the co-occurrence of s and h within a morpholog- 
ically non-complex word. 
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Appendix 3 The Egyptian numerals from 3 to ±o in cuneiform 
transcription 

Bi- and multilingual glossaries (“lexical lists”) have a long tradition in the cuneiform 
literature. They cover approximately 20 different languages altogether and have played a 
crucial role in deciphering some of them (e.g. Sumerian, Eblaitic), whereas some of these 
languages are not even attested by texts yet (e.g. Kassite, Lullubaean). Only one glossary 
involving Egyptian has been found by now. This is an Egyptian-Akkadian glossary from 
the 14th century bc which was excavated in Tell el-Amarna in Middle Egypt. This text is 
supposed to have been written by an Asian with the purpose either of memorizing 
Egyptian words or of providing a tool for teaching Egyptian to others. 

Its special importance lies in the fact that the Egyptian words are not written in an 
Egyptian script but with cuneiform phonograms. Among other items of everyday vocabu- 
lary, the glossary contains the numbers from 3 to 10 which I list in the following along 
with the Egyptian and the equivalent Coptic forms. 

The text was first published by Smith & Gadd (1925). For more recent discussions of the 
text relevant for the reading of the numbers see Edel (1975 and 1994b) and Kammerzell 
(1994b: 169). 
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413 The sign TUM can be read tu at the end of a word (and is conventionally transliter- 
ated tu 4 then). 

414 Cuneiform has no grapheme to express /f /. 
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Appendix 4 Word forms in Sinuhe still found in Coptic 


The study of Egyptian syllable structures is based on the observation that the openness 
vs. closeness of the stressed vowel in Coptic is predictable from the number of conso- 
nants which followed it in the earlier language (Kg 3 §4.2). This correlation is widely 
believed in, but there has never been a quantitative examination of the topic. 

The following chart compares actual writings of words from Middle Egyptian and from 
Coptic and checks whether the rule is confirmed or not. The Egyptian data are taken from 
papyrus 3oa2 Berlin (edited by Gardiner 1909) from the 2 nd half of 12 th Dynasty, the best 
preserved and the oldest known manuscript of the literary tale of Sinuhe, which is perhaps 
the most studied piece of classical Egyptian literature. This famous text is generally 
considered representative of standard Middle Egyptian and dates roughly to the time at 
which the syllable structure rules reconstructed for Paleo-Coptic might have applied. The 
chart contains all words of this manuscript for which an exact genetic equivalent is still 
attested more than aooo years later in Coptic. 

The following criteria have been applied for carrying out the comparison: 

* I only compare words that, according to our present knowledge, share the same 
morphological form in both the Sinuhe text and in Coptic. This implies that most 
finite verbal forms of Sinuhe have to be disregarded. 

* I do compare status nominalis / pronominalis forms of nouns (including infinitives) 
from Sinuhe with status absolutus forms from Coptic. With rare exceptions, the 
different status are not distinguished in Middle Egyptian writing, so the status 
ahsolutus of the noun would probably have been written no differently in the Sinuhe 
manuscript. 

* If a lexical base takes an obligatory pronominal suffix in Coptic, I choose the suffix 
- t j (3rd pers. sg. masc.). A combination with any other suffix would yield the same 
conclusions concerning the syllable structure. 

* I prefer comparisons with the Sahidic dialect of Coptic, but other dialects are 
adduced if no Sahidic cognate is available. I do not include Old Coptic attestations 
because writing is so inconsistent here that high and low vowels cannot he clearly 
distinguished. 

* I do not consider clitics which have no own word stress in Coptic since they cannot 
he used for reconstructing Paleo-Coptic syllable structures. 

* If there is some doubt about the etymological connection between the Egyptian and 
the Coptic word (especially for semantic divergence), this is indicated by 

* In some cases where I doubt the morphological identity, the word is marked as “?m” 
(“morphologically questionable”). This especially concerns certain nouns whose 
grammatical number is difficult to determine in the Sinuhe text. 



The chart contains the following entries: 

1) The Egyptian word. In order to avoid circulary argumentation, the words are 
transcribed as actually written in the manuscript, rather than as 
recorded in the dictionaries. This is because the dictionaries frequently reconstruct 
the consonantal representation of a word with respect to its Coptic cognate. Conso- 
nants are italicized if they are not expressed by mono-consonantal phonograms (but 
instead by complex phonograms or by logograms) to indicate that their identifica- 
tion implies additional assumptions. 

2) The place of attestation in the Sinuhe manuscript (line/ column). 

3 ) The Coptic cognate. 

4) An English gloss, which in case of difference is of the Egyptian rather than of the 
Coptic word. 

5) An indication as to whether the comparison confirms the suspected •correlation or 
not: 

A vowel which is high in Coptic is followed by two consonants in the Sinuhe 
text, or a vowel which is low in Coptic is followed by one or three of consonants in 
the Sinuhe text: The rule is confirmed. 

The relation is the contrary: The rule is violated. 

“?”: Evidence is ambiguous, e.g. because it is unclear where the stressed vowel is to 
be placed within the Egyptian consonantal skeleton. 

In all cases in which doubt is possible (writing in Sinuhe not exclusively with 
monoconsonantal signs, doubtful etymology), the symbol is put in brackets ( ). I 
found it unnecessary to distinguish between “?” and “(?)”. 

No syllable structure rules are presupposed: I do not rule out the possibility that 
Egyptian words begin or end in a vowel, that more than three consonants can follow 
the stressed vowel, etc. 

Examples: In O'S'tOUjB < wsb “to answer” there is no doubt that the predecessor of the high 
Coptic stressed vowel (1) was between w and s in Egyptian. The vowel was followed by 
two consonants which conforms to the rule: “+”. In €10116 < ipw.t “commission”, it is 
evident that the stressed vowel was between i and p, which would likewise conform to the 
rule. However the consonant i is only written by means of a complex phonogram <tp>. This 
entry is therefore marked as “(+)”- In Hptl < irp “wine” it cannot be determined without 
further presuppositions whether the Egyptian forerunner of H preceded or followed i, i.e. 
whether two or three consonants followed the stressed vowel in Egyptian. This entry is 
marked as ambiguous “?”. In words like IT€ < p.t “heaven” I presuppose the well 
established rule that t is not lost before the stressed vowel. Thus I assume that the 
stressed vowel must have preceded t, i.e. the rule is confirmed: “+”. 
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Aotrre 

speak 

AHT 

ten 

rt&-4 

to ... 

HH 

city 


there is not 

MHB (boh.) 

lord 
































i63 


<?0Tn 

to be merciful 
(stative) 

P M 


2 &T ?m 

white 

a88 


2^T 

silver 



to happen (stative 


event 


arm 

voice 

to lead 

throat 


to repel 
tree 


aoqf., 3 o2 


0'(TM 


d.pO-H ?m 


TKm 
IEEE 


2p£ ?m 

€CHT 


to get close 
residence 


interior 


under 


need 


children (pi. 


provision 

around 













































160, aq8f. 




case, time 


text; to write 


back 



a 3 o, 240 



48, 119, i 33 


26, 3 a, 34 , 76, 165, 178, 188 


a.W 


3 o 


20, 43, 70, 81, 129, iga, 159, 
164 etc. 


©e 


KHA€ 


©0) 


©oc 


TO 


Egypt 


I to be silent 


half 


borders (pi.) 



1 TOtTCOT 

statue 


me 

excellent 



±00, 242 

a 3 


dui >w 


dp.t 


15 . i** 
m 


202, 21 


TOOV 

THp-4 




mountain 

all 


+ 

|_L+L_ 

t 1 h 

— 

41 



65 21 

9 __ 



sdJ 

2 

(atc 

1 to tremble 

s‘ 

73 , 2Q2, 2 Q 4 

tyco 

I sand 

sm.t 

6, 19, 249 

me 

| to go 

sms 

170 

uj^me 

to follow 




T€ ~ TH 

time 

THtr 

1 * 

air 

Aoeic 

commander 

AICE 

to raise 




Total: 


The result is that a clear majority of the examples agree with the syllable structure rules. 
Some of those examples which appear to violate the rules become explicable if writings 
from other texts are adduced (e.g. twt “statue” can also be written twtw which conforms 
to the rule). Here we can assume defective writings (US 5 §2.6.4) * n the Sinuhe text. 
However some cases remain in which no explanation is obvious. For further discussion 
§ 4-8.6. 
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Appendix 5 


Semitic loan words from the New Kingdom still found 
in Coptic 


From the vast number of Semitic loan words used in Egyptian during the New Kingdom, 
only a small part survived until Coptic. However, these words are of special value for 
reconstructing the sound developments which Egyptian experienced during the period 
between the New Kingdom and the Coptic era, since their Semitic affiliation allows for 
more insight into their original pronunciation, especially with regard to the vowels, than 
what we know of most native Egyptian words. 

The following chart contains all of these words I consider certain examples. There are 
many more words in which there is some uncertainty regarding either their Semitic 
affiliation or their (presumed) cognates in Coptic. All of the following words are first 
attested in the New Kingdom (18th - 20th Dynasties), which more or less excludes the 
possibility that they are emprunts into Semitic. Most of them are recorded in group 
writing (0^ §5.4.2) which is likewise an indicator of their foreign origin. 


meaning in Coptic 

I .ate Eg. 

I .ate Egyptian 

Semitic cognates 

references 

lentils 

s > b dvpHjm /ar’fin/ 

C w 

rsn 

Hebrew trtthj? 

Hoch (1994: no. 84) 

wagon 

s dw 60 M€ /a'kJolto/, 
b <\ 60 W+~d^iOM- 

c grt 

Hebrew , Syriac 

c agalta 

Hoch (1.994: no. 

100) 

out- 

side 

s ’hfiOA /'Pal/ 

bnr ~ br (<nr» 

= /!/) 

Hebrew "Q “out- 
side”, Arabic v. ban- 
“open country” 

Hoch (1994: no. 

119) 

char- 

iot 

s 8peootrr- 

fiepesaxjtfT, 

b 8 epeeax)' 5 TC 

mrkbt 

Hebrew i"D 3 ~lO , 
Akkadian narkabtu. 

Hoch (1994: no. 

189) 

sea 

seiOA /’jam/, b IOA 

ym 

Hebrew O’ , Arabic/*; 
jamm- 

Hoch (1994: no. 52) 

lion- 

ess 

s>b A&80l /la'Paj/ 

rby 

Hebrew K’O 1 ? , 

Arabic 0 ^ labwal- 

Hoch (1994: no. 

273), Kammerzell 
( 1994a: 32-34) 

must 

8 ApiC /ip'ris/, 
hfiAfipiC. This word 
occurs in modem 
Nubian as meflsa 
“must, beer”. 

mrs 

Syriac meflla , 
Ugaritic mrt 

Hoch (1994: no. 
i 83 ), Khalil (1996: 
72) 

spear 

s ’ b Aep 62 /mo'reh/, 
a A6pH2 

mrh 

Ugaritic mrh, 

Hebrew FTO"!, Arabic 

z+j mmh- 

Hoch (1994: no. 

179 ) 

















to rest 

s - b XTCm /rp'tDn/ 

mrtn. 

Aramaic Vmtn 
“immobile, slow’Vs 

Yeivin (1936: 

7 lf.) 4 l6 

tower 

s i\£©T(l)A /maki'tol/ 

mktr ~ mgdr 

Hebrew 

r : • 

Hoch (1994: no. 

224) 

beans 

/'p h el/ 

pr 

Hebrew *TiS , Arabic 

Hoch (1994: no. 

150)417 

to 

stre- 

tch 

s FKl)pUJ /'porJV, 

h^&opiy, a ncop2 

prh. “to blos- 
som, sprout” 

> Demotic 
prh. “to spre- 
ad” (Posener 
198.4: 44 ) 

Hebrew m 2 , Arabic 
farraha “to 
sprout” 

Hoch (1994: no. 
151)418 

caul- 

dion 

s p 02 T 6 /'rahta/. 

rhd.t (a 
vessel) 

Akkadian r&tu, (a 
vessel for water), 
Hebiew Mm 

• T “ 

“watering troughs” 

Hoch (1994: no. 

279) • 

wool 

s-hCOpT /'sart/ 

s c rt 

Ugaritic s c rt (in 
cuneiform transcrip- 
tion ^tisa-har-tu) 
“wool”, Hebrew 
miJtU “hair” 

Hoch (1994: no. 

359 ) 

hill, 

mound 

sreOv /'tal/, b 6^A 

tnr ~ tr («nr» = 
/!/) 

Hebrew bR, Arabic 

Jp tall-, Akkadian 
tillu 

Hoch (1994: no. 

5 2 7 ) 

oven 

sTpIp /'trir/, b 0plp 

trr 

Hebrew “H 3 T 1 

Hoch (1994: no. 

53 i), Greppin (ig 93 ) 

rod 

^httfBCOT /'Jpot/ 

sbd 

Hebrew Q 3 K? 

Hoch (1994: no. 

397), cf. Quack 

- 


415 E.g. pa “to wait”, '[TID “careful, slow” in Byzantine Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
(Sokoloff 1990: 336 f.). While this root is not attested in Biblical Hebrew, we have 
"jTO miten “to slow down” and 1’nfan himtin “to wait” in Modem Hebrew which are 
likely to be borrowings from Aramaic. Probably the same root appears in Arabic as 
,Ji. matuna “to be firm” with semantic change. 

416 Yeivin hesitatingly considers the possibility that the Egyptian word, which is first 
attested in Late Egyptian, may be borrowed from Semitic. This idea has not gained 
acceptance because the word is not found in group writing in Late Egyptian. 
Nevertheless, I consider this etymology very probable since it is straightforward 
both semantically and phonologically. 

417 Cf. Osing (1976a: note 60 on p. 38 o- 38 a), who, based on the traditional conceptions 
about Coptic vowel quantity, cannot accept a direct derivation of from *pal- 
and suggests a more complicated development. 

418 Hoch derives the Coptic verb from another Semitic root Vprs, which does not agree 
phonetically with the Akmimic dialect form. Vprs is rather the source of Coptic 
•fTCOpC “to extend”, see Osing (1976a: note 967 on p. 780) and Vycichl (1983: 164). 
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shame 

s.hUjAO*! /'Jbf/ 

fotrf (<nr> = 

m 

“reproach” 

Hebrew ^pn “to 
reproach” 

Hoch (1994: no. 

3 4 o) 

price 

TyAAp /'j a :r/, ‘tyeep 

Vr 

Arabic J^si'r - 

The Late Egyptian 
word was discover- 
ed independently by 
Janssen (1993: 86) 
and Hoch (1994: no. 
389), both of whom 
propose the Semitic 
etymology. 

dust 

*01216 /'Jhikl/, 

^SIA 

shq 

Hebrew p0(£? 

Hoch (1994: no. 

411) 

dung 

^Oeipe /'hojra/, 
^(Dipi 

hry 

Hebrew N~in 
“excrement”, Syriac 
heryd “excrement” 

Hoch (1994: no. 

3a3) 

to be 
hoarse 

*20)^ /'hoi/, b 3(l)?v 

foir 

Hebrew Tin ( nifal - 
form), Ga‘az vhrr 

Hoch (1994: no. 

m 

coat 

of 

mail 

b 3€Mfi|y /xo’lipj/, 

^d^Btye 

rbys “coat of 
armour” > 
Demotic h - 
lybs “coat of 
armour” 
(Erichsen 

1QS4: 362) 

Hebrew ^3*7 
“garment” 

Hoch (1994: no. 

274) 


^AA /’hrpc/, ^CAA 

fond 

Hebrew j“fan 

Hoch (1994: no. 

3 16) 


8 A0€JT /'cojt/, b ACC IT 

it 

Hebrew rPT “olive”, 
Arabic OjJ zayt- 
“olive oil” 

Hoch (1994: no. 

594) 

apple 

S AAII£2 /crp'peh/, 
b A£A$€9, “AAfIH9 

dph. ~ dph. 

Hebrew fllSFI , 

Arabic tuffah- 

Hoch (1994: no. 

5^3) 

shield 

*6A /IciJ/- Old 

Nubian K&.P- and 
modem Nubian karu 
“shield” (Browne 
1996: 85) are per- 
haps also related. 

qr ( > 

Demotic gr r 

Ugaritic ql ( 

“shield”, Arabic c aJ» 
qil ( “sail” 

Hoch (1994: no. 

43a). There is no 
reason to doubt the 
identity with the 
Coptic word as 

Hoch does. 
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pot 

s >a©cW\&2T /kla'laht/, 

krht (a type of 
basket) 

Hebrew 

“cauldron”, Ugaritic 
qlht “pot” 

Hoch (1994: no. 
481)419 

sole 

s-bSOn /'Icbp/ 

kp “palm, 
sole” 

Hebrew “palm, 

sole”, Arabic 
kaff- “palm, sole” 

Hoch (1994: no. | 

457 ) 

1 

saf- 

flower 

secret /’kiuc/, 

qd “safflower 
or similarly” 

Hebrew yip 
“thombush” 

Hoch (1994: no. 

445), Vycichl (1983: 

3 5 °) 


419 The word is to be connected with Egyptian qrh.t “pot”, attested since OK. Hoch’s 
explanation that qrh.t was borrowed into Semitic from which the Late Egyptian/ 
Coptic word was borrowed again may seem complicated, but nevertheless is 
convincing. A direct derivation of the latter from qrh.t faces four difficulties: 1) 
preservation of word-final -l, a) preservation of in pretonic position in Coptic, 3 ) 
neither Late Egyptian k nor Coptic © can be derived from Old Egyptian q, 4) group 
writing in the New Kingdom sources points to foreign origin. Osinc (1976a: 337) 
derives from a supposed morphologically extended form *qrh.t.t, leaving 

aside the Late Egyptian word. This does not explain our arguments no. a), 3 ), and 4). 
Meeks (1997: 5a) explains that some of the writings adduced by Hoch may actually 
belong to other words. 
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Appendix 6 The Egyptian month names 

The following set of Egyptian month names is first attested in Dynasty 19 (see Bakir 
1966: pis. 44f. and van Walsem 1982). The names have survived in Coptic and are still 
used in the modem Coptic calendar in an Arabified form. These month names are among 
the few Coptic loan words which have entered the Arabic written language. The modem 
Egyptian newspapers indicate the current date by the Islamic, Gregorian, and Coptic 
calendars. Some of these month names were also borrowed into Nuhian (cited from Khalil 
1996: 17, 74, n 3 ). Furthermore, they are attested in several ancient transcriptions: 

• Aramaic, mid 1st millennium bc, cited from Cerny (1943: 177). 

• Old South Arabic, late 1st millennium bc, for the sources Kg 5 § 2.9.3. 

• Greek, ubiquitous in the ancient Greek documents written in Egypt. 

• Go £ az (Ethiopian), three transcriptions of I,ate Coptic from the a 8th century, cited 
from Strelcyn (3 957: 9, 51-54). The recordings seem quite corrupt (or do they reflect 
deviant dialectal forms which are unattested elsewhere?). 



Egyp- 

tian 

Ara- 

maic 

Old 

South 

Arab. 

Greek 

Sahidic 

Coptic 

Ga £ oz 

modem 

Nubian 

written 

Arabic 

mo- 

dem 

spo- 

ken 

Ara- 

bic 

P *1 
refe 

ce 

Hin 

Ba 

(if 

;e of 
ren- 
in 

DS & 
DAWI 
>86) 

Il 

dhwt'i 

thwt 

— 

9«n)9 

eoo-ffT 

tito 

- 


tu:t 

141 



P?pj 

— 


n&one 

tawfi, tawfe 


1 



1 3 

kw.t-hr 

hlkwT 


afh)p 

2&eo)p 

ater, ayater 

adir 



900 

4 


kjhk 

kjhk 

yoiaic 

KOI&2K 

k w aryaq, 

k w aryatjer, 

kerqi 


JLf 

kiya:k ~ 
ki'yahk 

772 

5 

ti ‘ib.t 

t?(w)bj 

— 

Tupi 

T0)6e 

tobi 

— 


'tu:ba 

549! 

6 



— 

peycip 

*UJIp 

meker, 

mikar 

| 


?am'Ji:r 

36 

7 

pin 

177171“ 

htp.w 

pmnhtp 


(JxiftcvmO 

n&pA- 

20TB 

fimos, 

mimnyos 



baram- 

'ha:t 

70 

8 

pi n 
rtm - 

wt.t 

prmtj 


t“P- 

flO-OOl 

n&p- 

Aorre 

tarmo, 
tanno, tarm 



bam- 

'mtuda 

70 

9 

pi n 
hnsw 

phns 

phnsj 

jraymv 

(gone 

pag w a, 

pag w 3m, 

pag w ame 

/agon 

• * 

ba'Jans 

78 

10 

pi n 
in.t 

p?wnj 

- 

rarovt 

n&ome 


— 

_ . f 

ba'?u:na 

50 

11 

ipip 

?pp 

— 

39 

cnHn 

apif, epare 

— 

1 .»)! 

?a'bi:b 

5 

12 

msw.t 

msuirS' 

- 

fieoopq 

AecopH 

amoser, 

semer 

misOre~ 

mosOre 

1 S 

'misra 

822 


420 Besides the normal pronunciation. Hinds & Badawi (1986: 900) also cite a pronuncia- 
tion with velarized a which is typical in contact with emphatic consonants, even 
though they do not note an emphatic t in this word. 





































































Appendix 7 Pronunciation of H in Late Coptic 


In Late Coptic, the letter H could be pronounced both /a (:)/ and /i(:)/ (C 3 P §5.5.6). The 
following chart indicates the pronunciation of H in different words according to a number 
of Late Coptic sources. Unfortunately, all of these sources present the data in an 
imprecise and inconsistent manner. 

• Severus Ibn al-Muqaffa, a Christian bishop of the 10th century ad, wrote a well- 
known book in the Arabic language TarJx batarikat al-kanlsah al-qibtiyyah bi-l- 
?lskandariyyah ( History of the patriarchs of the Coptic church in Alexandria). This 
text contains quite a number of specific Coptic terms and names in Arabic transcrip- 
tion which were assembled by Fajug (1976). 

• Cramer (1961) published a manuscript of a liturgical text in the Coptic language 
with a secondarily added Latin transcription. She fixes the addition of the transcrip- 
tion to a time between 1581 and i7i8ad (Cramer 1961: 79). The transcription points 
to a French background (<ou> = [u], <ch> = [f], inconsistent rendering of [h], super- 
fluous e’s). A specific sign which Cramer renders as S seems to denote [h], although 
it is not used with consistency. 

• Sobhy (1940) published a small part of a manuscript from 1722AD in which a Coptic 
text is found alongside with an Arabic transcription. 

• Strelcyn (1957) published a (Bohairic) Coptic — Arabic - Ga'oz glossary in which 
the words of all three languages are rendered in Ethiopic script. The manuscript is 
from approximately the early 18th century. I adopt Strelcyn’s transcription of Ga £ az. 
In addition to /a/, /e/, /i/, /o/, /u/, and /a/, Ga £ az has a central vowel phoneme half- 
way between /a/ and /a/ which could be represented as /rj. Strelcyn renders this 
phoneme as a in the neighborhood of w and as a elsewhere; I replace the latter 
symbol by a which is more common among Ethiopists. Note that the phoneme /a/ 
cannot be clearly written after consonants in the Ga £ az script and has been stipu- 
lated by Strelcyn. 

Strelcyn (1957: 9, 49-51) further cites a Ga £ az transcription of the Coptic 
Paternoster from the 17th century. I add words from this source to the same column 
in italics. 

• Galtier (1906: 91-99) published a portion of a manuscript that renders a religious 
text in the Coptic language but in Arabic script. This manuscript may date to the 
18th century (cf. KhS-Burmester 1965/66: 52). It should be noted that the Coptic 
forms are interpretations based on the Arabic writing alone since the manuscript 
does not provide a by-text in Coptic letters. 

• Rochemonteix (1892) gives phonetic renderings of Biblical texts which he wrote 
down by dictation in Upper Egypt in the years 1876 and 1877. He uses a unique 
transcription which I have attempted to transform into IPA-symbols. 



• A similar text was recorded by Prince (1902: 294^) in Aswan. It is very short, so I 
add it into the same column in italics, leaving Prince’s transcription unchanged. 

• Sophy (1918: 52-54) published a Latin transcription of a prayer. It not stated where 
and how he recorded this text. I render his transcription without changes, ou 
obviously renders [u] by French orthography. In another article written in English, 
Sobhy gives a transliteration of the Lord’s Prayer “according to the indigenous 
priest’s pronunciation” (Sobhy 1915: 19), which he claims to have heard from 
informants of several parts of the country in identical form (Sobhy 1915: 15). I add 
words from this text to the same column in italics. 

• Worreli. & Vycichl (1942: 345-854) give phonetic transcriptions of several religious 
texts recorded by themselves in the 1930 s near Luxor. Most of these texts were 
spoken by a peasant named Gistauros from the village iz-Zenlya. I render their 
transcription, a Semitistic transcription complemented by IPA symbols, without 
changes. I do not incorporate the words given in the vocabulary list (Worrell & 
Vycichl 3i5*3i8) which seem to have been elicited from the informants in isolation. 

I give a transliteration of the sources which are written in Arabic script (Farac, Galtier, 
Sobhy 1940), applying the consonant symbols current among Semitists (<s> for /// etc.). 
The consonant signs <?>, <y>, and <w> can also be interpreted as the long vowels [a], 
[l]/[e], and [n]/[o] respectively. The undotted word-final form of <y> can in principle 
render [fi] as well although there is no proof that this possibility was utilized in our manu- 
scripts. I italicize undotted as y in order to indicate its possible ambiguity. Word-final 
<?> occasionally has no sound value at all which is due to pronunciation habits of modem 
Arabic. Short vowels are not regularly written in the Arabic script and I do not add them 
to my transcriptions. In a few cases, short [a] is indicated by a diacritic stroke (“ 'fatha ”), 
which I then render as ‘a’. I sometimes propose a phonetic interpretation of the Arabic 
writing in brackets. 


Bohairic 

writing 

gloss 

■jT 

Cramer 

(1.961) 

30 BHY 

1940) 

Strelctn 

( 1957 ) 

■ 

Rochemo 

NTE1X 

(1893) + 

Prince 

(1903) 

Sobhy 
(1918) + 
Sobhy 

Worrell & 

Vycichl 

(i 94 ») 

MtP 

air i 

aSar 







&AHemoc 

truthful | 

altinos (sic!) 


ali linos 





&MH- 

halle- 

luiah 




j§f 


alleba 

ifbiia 

(sic!) 


allTlaia ( 2 x), 
alllltsja (ax), 
ollllaia (ax), 
ollllQia 

hc 



amilas 




1 

1 

evjv.HN 

amen 


amin (6x) 



33HSH 


amt n, 
amin 

amin (9X), 
amin 


necessity 





mm 

anngkl 



rnoxTHc 

reader 

?gnsts 



anag w an 

ostis 




1 

l 

MtdoAHI 

gem 








anamoj i 

MIOCTO- 

mkh 

apostolic 


apostoliki, 

apostolici 
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APXIAAN 

ApiTHC 


Apxfre- 

MOMHC 


ACEBHC 


ACCHp 


A^XHOTT 



£06HT£N 

because 
of us 

eeeHTc 

because 
of ber 

eeSHts 

because 
of him 


6AA&- 

NQyH’h 

enHn 


eniBo^H 

epAH 

ep2HTc 

GCHT 


Emmanu 
el (name) 



(nth 

Coptic 

month) 

?byb 


assault 


abiouoli 

tear 



to begin 



ground 


asat (ax), 
asad 



anna 
arha'ds 
asTd (ax) 










































lepwrc^- 

\HJK 

Jerusa- 

lem 

IHCO'S’C 

Jesus 



ICKdvpIM- Iscariot 
THC (epithe- 

ton of 
Judas) 


ICfWvHX 


j lOVvHNHC John 
ICOCHt^ "" | Joseph 
































AETITHC Levite 


'\H aOTTI jubilation 


ief 


A&eHTHC disciple 


MIH 


M^pCdw- 

piTHC 


libi 


mat id as 






mated as 




marga- 

ridas 



matidas 
(ax), 
mot! das 

(»). 

matidas, 

matidses, 

motTdas 





























































MHOTf to come 

(stative) 

I 

NSHT 
HSHTEN I in us 

ItOHTC in her 





niCTIKH 




npoce^xH 

prayer 


bros ouka, 
brousaoyka, 
bros aouchi 

npoc- 

KTTNHCIC 

adoration 


brouskinisis 

broskinisis, 

obroskinisis 

npCK^HTHC 

prophet 


broufidas, 

abroufidas 


n^XH 


jp^XHX 





radi (ax) 


pOTTCHM Ruben 
(Jewish 

tribe) 

CEtTHpOC (Latin- 3wyrs 
Greek 
proper 

name) 


rQdi (5x), 
radi 


3i? 
























































cHO-ir 


time 


CHMI 

sword 

C?vH 

bier 

CAH 

voice 

CNHOTT 

brothers 

COtffiHT 

circum- 

cised 

(stative) 


CCOTHp 


Esnaou, 

asnaou, 

esnaou 


soutir ( 5 X), 
soudir 


soudaria, 

soudiria 


sater fewtyr 


wt?ry?? 


i-ou 

saw (ax). 


saw> saw 


TMHOrr to glorify 
(stative) 


daihiout, 

daiout, 

daSiout 


daudis («) 


esxaud 


T€MNHO‘ifT 

to op- 
press 
(stative) 

TH 6 

finger 

THIC 

to give 
her 

THITOT 

to give 
them 

THIS 

to give it 

THpCri 

1 

all of us 

THpC 

all of her 

thpott 

S 

all of 
them 


daran (3x), 

dharan, 

deSeren 


dars (4X), 
deres 


darou (i3x), 
daSrou, 
dSarou, 
derou 


daif 


da:ra:n 


THPH all of j 

| h im | 


i\ 























































THC 


dis (3x), das 































2fC€A0- 

NIKOM 

authorita 

live 


2Hro<r- 

president 

2HKf 

poor 

2HA 

to hurry 
(stative) 


2HH 

to hide 
(slabve) 

2Hnne 

behold 

2HT 

heart 

2lpHKH(C) 

peace 

2lpHMfK0M 

peaceful 

2PHI 

up 

2THH 

his heart 

2<0AH 

song 

SHK 

to finish 
(stative) 


SH 


shiii 

cloud 

6IH 

boundary 


scorpion 








at (6x), had. 
Sat, nat 
(sic!) 


irini (3x), 
Erine (ax), 
Sirini (ax), 
hirini, irinis 


irinikoun, 
Siiinikon, 
S irinikoun 


Serai (ax), 
Sarai, Sirai, 
Sirey, 
Sairei, 
Skrai, crei, 
irey, Erei 


Setafe 





hat, hat, 
ha* 1 * 3 


habba 

3x, 

hibba: ix 





ir?y (ax) 





chla, chle 


422 Written as three words: ,j>*L (jt- 1 / (N-gHCEAONIKON). Unfortunately, this 

writing leaves three possibilities for the pronunciation of H: [a], [ay], [e], 

423 hat as a part of the compound A££T£N-2HT masdanhat “breast”, ha as a part of the 
compound pE^-tyEM-^HT rafsanha “pitiful” instead of which Strelcyn (1957: 3 ^) 
probably wrongly assumes pftJltJONl. 
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Appendix 8 Representation of Coptic consonants in Arabic loan 
words 

Several Coptic words were borrowed into the modern Egyptian Arabic dialect. In the 
following, I give one example each of all sound correspondences between Coptic and 
Arabic consonants which are reasonably well attested. I have chosen a standardized 
transcription for certain Arabic phonemes which have a varying pronunciation throughout 
Egypt: I write /g/ for the sounds that in native words would be derived from Classical 
Arabic ^ (= [}] in several areas, [d] in some regions of Upper Egypt, [g] in Cairo and 
adjacent areas ) 4 a 4 , /q/ for the sounds that in native words would be derived from Classical 
Arabic /q/ (= [g] most widespread, especially in the south, [?] in Cairo and adjacent 
areas), /e/ and /o/for what would he the outcomes of the Classical Arabic diphthongs /ay/ 
and /aw/ respectively (several pronunciation variants throughout Egypt). I use /h/ for /h/ 
and Is/ for /J/. The dot in /s/, /d/, /t/ indicates emphatics. 

Wherever possible, the Arabic form is given according to the dictionary of Hinds & 
Badawi (1986) which is based on the Cairene standard, or according the collection of 
dialect materials by Behnstedt (1981). Since Hinds & Badawi (1986) are not concerned 
with Coptic etymologies, I cite Vhtmann (1991) for the proposed connection to Coptic. If 
the word is not found in the sources mentioned, I refer to the older collection by Bishai 
(1964). 

Coptic nouns are frequently borrowed together with the Coptic definite article which has 
become morphologically opaque in Arabic. Bohairic possesses two functionally distinct 
sets of definite articles — along with one indefinite article — , which are traditionally 
called “strong” (III-, f-, MI-) and “weak” (JI-A{?-, T-/ 0 -, N6M-~NI-) respectively.* 1 ^ For 
the Bohairic equivalents cited here, I have always inserted the strong definite article 
although it is unclear which form was actually adopted in the process of borrowing. 


Coptic 

Arab. 

example 

bibliography 

6 

b 

/hil'bila/ “almost any small rounded 
hanging object” < 4 aBI<\€ “grain, fruit” 

Hinds & Badawi (1986: 96), 
ViTrMANN (1991: 207) 

w 

/’wirwir/ “crisp and young” < ^ppe, ^Bepi 
“new, young” 

Hinds & Badawi (1986: 934), 
ViTrMANN (1991: 216) 

f 

lnar.il “yoke” < 8 M&2&, b N&2&€H “yoke” 

Hinds & Badawi (1986: 843), 
Bishai (1964: 44) 

m 

/halsu:m/ “heron” < s n-€<\GC06, b NI- 
e^£CD6 “heron” 

Bishai (1964: 40) 

s,b n 

■ 

/'we:ba/ (measure equal to one-sixth of an 
ardeb ) < K)eme, bfflini (idem) 



424 Although this sound corresponds to Proto-Semitic /g/, the Cairene form is probably 
an innovation rather than an archaism, [£? note in § 3.3.8.I. 

425 The functions of each are discussed in Depuydt (1985b). 


















s n, ^ 


H f 





S A, ^3 s 


/'birba/ “ancient temple” < s n-pilG, b ni- 
Cp$€l “temple” 


/fatt/ “to jump, to run” < s n(0T, “to 
run, to llee” 


/fo:da/ “Palmzweig zum Auswischen des 
Ofens” < S! |(DTe, *x|0)+ “to wipe” 

/'misra/ “lath month of the Coptic year” < 
s»t>A€COpH 


/rifta:w/ “mesure of grain equal to one 
quarter of a keela ” < s p&qTOO?f, b p€A “a 
quarter”. Bohairic A is the numeral “4”. 
/?amnu:t/ “sexton” < s * b MNO?fT 

“doorkeeper” 

/'turja/ “kind of mattock” < s T(t)p€, b T(0pl 

“hand; spade” 

/di'mirra/ ~ /di'meira/ “time of flood” < 
3 T-€AHP€, *>+ -AM HI pi “inundation” 


/ha tu:r/ ( 3 rd month of the Coptic year) < 

^AOtOp, b A0(l)p 

/ta:s/ “border (especially of a field)” < 


! Hinds & Badawi (1986: 60), 

V 11 TMANN (lQ 9 i: 207 ) 


Hinds & Badawi (1986: 
66af.), Bishai (1964: 41) 


Behnstedt (1981: 85) 
(recorded in Upper and 
Middle Egypt) 

I®* appendix 6 


Hinds & Badawi (1986: 344), 
V ITTMANN (1991: 212) 

Bishai (1964: 40) 

Hinds & Badawi (1986: 589), 
VlTTMANN (1991: 215 


Hinds & Badawi (1986: 304), 
V ITTMANN (1991: 20q) 


I® 3 appendix 6 
Bishai (1964: 46) 


5ni 


Bishai (1964: 42) 




/ha 1 Jans/ (9th month of the Coptic year) < I® 3 appendix 6 

s ’ b nALjjOHC 

/saxsa:xa/ “Ziehbalken zum Ebnen des Behnstedt (1.981 : 93) 
Ackers” < k’-A2C£2. “to rub, to plain” (recorded in Upper Egypt) 




/dfmirra/ ~ /di me:ra/ “time of flood” < 
^-CMHpe, hf-AMHIp! “inundation” 


/lagg/ “to insist, nag” < S WAS, ^AAAl 
“impudent/ persistent person” 


/gaban'jort/ “Pater Noster” < S A€-IT€N- 
€I(!)T, b AG-IT£NI(i)T “speaking: our father” 


/si:r/ “heavily salted” < s ’ b 2S.[p “brine” 


/su:sa/ “forelock” < s £/©IA(lll, b AIS(OI 
“lock, plait of hair” 


Hinds & Badawi (1986: 304), 
Vittmann (1991: 209) 


Hinds & Badawi (1986: 781), 
Bishai (1964: 43) 


Hinds & Badawi (1986: 148), 
VrrrMANN (1991: 200) 


Hinds & Badawi (1986: 516), 
Vittmann (±991: 2i3) 
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g 

/lagg/ “to be persistent” < s &&( 5 , b?vd,2Sl 
“impudent/ persistent person” 

Hinds & Badawi (1986: 781), 
Bishai (1964: 43) 

s 

/bal'su:m/ “heron” < s JT-€\ 0 (ti 6 , bf|J- 
€&2Sti)6 “heron” 

Bishai (±964: 40) 

s 

/bas'ro :?/ “oat” < s Iie-SpO( 5 , h ni-GMpOA 
“seed” 

Behnstedt (1981: 84) 
(recorded in Bani Hasan, 
Middle Egypt) 

S,b0 

g 

/bagu’ruun/ “Griessaule” < soepcoB, 
be^pCOn “stick” 

Behnstedt (1.981: 83 ) 
(recorded in the Fayyttm and 
Middle Egypt) 


s 

/?am'si:r/ “6th month of the Coptic year” 

< s ’bMJIp 

US’ appendix 6 



/gaban'jo:t/ “Pater Noster” < s 2££-Il€N- 
€I(1)T, b&e-nertltOT “speaking: our father” 

Hinds & Badawi (1986: 148), 
VllTMANN (l 99 i: 209 ) 

s * b K 

q 

/'qu:ta/ “basket” < s . b KOT “basket” 

Behnstedt (1.981: 8yf.). This 
form was recorded in north- 
ern Middle Egypt. In other 
parts of Egypt there are 
forms with agglutinated 

Coptic article such as 
/baqu:ti/. 

g 

/'kalag/ “to limp” < s > b KG 0 ?tA “to bend/ to 
be bent” 

Bishai (1964: 43) 

S K, b x 

k 

/'sikka/ “plough, plowshare” < ^K&GI, 
h CXdvl “to plough” 

Cf. Behnstedt (1981: 91 , no. 
44 ) 


X 

/ba'xu:m/ (proper name) < s ndi2<WA, 
b n<\£XlX*\ (< Egyptian p/- r 4 m) 

Vycichl (1983: 22) 

s,b 2 

h 

/’hammas/ “to sit” < ^OOC, b 2€ACI (< 
Egyptian kms.t) 

Bishai (1964: 42). On the 
various forms of this verb in 
Coptic and their use see 

Funk (1977: 27F). 

h 

ft linn/ “irdenes Melkschalehen” < s * b 2IN 
“vessel, cup” ( < Egyptian hnw) 

Behnstedt (1.981: 84) 

(recorded in the Delta) 

0 

/na:f/ “yoke” < S N&. 26 , btt&. 26 £ ( [ “yoke” 

Hinds & Badawi (1.986: 843), 
Bishai (1964: 44) 


3 a 3 















Appendix 9 Modem Egyptian toponyms of Pre- Arabic origin 


A good number of modern Egyptian toponyms are of Pre-Arabic, i.e. Egypto-Coptic or 
Greek origin. The following is a list of important towns of modern Egypt bearing Pre- 
Arabic names. The towns are arranged from north to south. The Arabic script is tran- 
scribed by the same conventions as in appendix 8. Most Coptic name forms are taken 
from Timm (1984-1992). 


spoken 

Arabic 

written 

Arabic 

Coptic 

comment on the etymology 

DamyOt 

J>Go 

TdJMdif et 
var. 

This name is not attested prior to Coptic. The 
etymology is uncertain, cf. Vycichl (1983: 215). 

Plskan- 

dariyya 

<Lj _> * ^ - f 


From Greek J AXc^avSpcia, named after Alexander the 
Great. The form of Classical Arabic is al(-)iskan- 
dariyya, but al- was reanalyzed as a definite article and 
is frequently omitted in the spoken language today. The 
Coptic name of the town is different (p&KOTe). 

Damanr 

hoi 


nxi/MM- 
2(0P et var. 

This certainly goes back to *pj-dmj-n-hrw, “the town of 
Horns (god)”. While this name does appear as a 
toponym in Ptolemaic Egypt (Westendorf 1965/77: 

479), its identification with the actual town IITI>\[N2(t)P 
is uncertain. 

Saman- 

nud 


zemov-f 

et var. 

lb-ntr (since Dynasty 25), literally “... of the god”, the 
interpretation of {6 being doubtful. The ancient Greeks 
adopted this name as SejlevwwK;. It appears that the 
Arabic form is based on this rather than on the Coptic 
form (thus already Worrell 1984: 74f.). The name of 
the surrounding nome, already attested in the Old 
Kingdom, is written with a logogram that is perhaps to 
be read lb-ntr as well. See Montet (1957-1961, 1: io3f.). 

Faqas 


- 

Not attested in Coptic, but found as 4>aKovoa in Anci- 
ent Greek. I cannot propose an etymology of this name. 

Minaf 


n&NO'tr't 
et var. 

pr-nbw, literally “house of gold”. This name is first 
attested in Dynasty 25 (Piye stela 3 = Grimaj. 1981: 5* 
and note 18 on p. 16). Identification with by 

Daressy (1912: 2oof . ) . 

Banks. 


et var. 

Not attested before Coptic. The etymology is obscure. 
The derivation from pr-nh.t cited by Czapkiewicz (1971: 
44) is impossible ( nh.t “sycamore” = Coptic NOTT^e). 

Bilbes 


tfceMHC et 

var. 

A further etymology is not known. 

PAsman 

HI 

GAOTTM 

A further etymology is not known. 

| Qalyab 


K^AJwne 

et var. 

From the Greek proper name Kakkt07rq. It is not un- 
common for late Egyptian place names to be identical 
to proper names. It is to be understood “the town of ...”. 


























Sin Uris 


n[e]iiri- 

ne?rpH[c] 

The town is well attested in Greek as Tiveupiy; (Timm 
1984-1992, 5: 2355b, cf. also Timm 1984*1992, 4: 2034). 
This name is probably identical to the Egyptian proper 
name pi-srj-n-hrw “the son of Horus (god)” (Loddeckens 
&Thissen i98off.: 254). Coptic Jl€- seems to go back to 
pr “house”, so the place name would originally mean 
“the house of pj-srj-n-hrw”. Egyptian <s> in srj would 
normally have been preserved as /// in Arabic; the 
Arabic name must therefore be derived from the Greek 
rather than the Egyptian form (Greek had no /f/). 

FayyOm 

s*? 

mo a, 

<{>IOA et 
vox. 

pj-ym (since NK). pi being the definite article, ym is a 
late Egyptian borrowing from Semitic *yamm- “sea”, 
used for referring both to the Mediterranean Sea as to 
the FayyQm lake (Hoch 1994: no. 52). 

This is the name of both an area and its principle town. 
The latter is called Madlnat al-Fayynm. today. 

Biba 

lu 

ndJio 

A further etymology is not known. 

Pil-Fasn 


n&HU))i et 
var. 

A further etymology is not known. 

Samalnt 


TCEAOV- 
XOT et var. 

TC€- may be the first part of an Eg ptian female proper 
name (li srj n ... “daughter of or it may go back to 

Egyptian ti s.t “the place (of...)”. The rest is obscure. 

Pil- 

Minya 

At, 11 

TAOOMH, 

TAOOM6 

Female definite article T + Greek fiovfj “station, 
apartment, monastery” (Vycichl iq 83: 116). 

Mallawi 


JtfKtitexV 

Not attested before Coptic. Ad,-N-i\<\<\?f means “place 
of textiles” in Sahidic, which is probably the correct 
etymology (Chum 1939: 147a; Cerny 1976: 346). 

Dtrat 


TCpOOT 

A further etymology is not known. 

Pil- 

Ouslva 


K(t)C et var. 

qjs (attested since OK, see Zibelius 1978: aSgf.). 

Manfa- 

lat 


A£vNB£AOT 

The earliest Coptic attestation of this name is from as 
late as 1296AD (Timm 1984-1992, 4: 1558). The name is 
transparent in Coptic and means “place of fleeces”. 

PAbnllb 

< -jg-’J 


No early form of this toponym is attested, but the name 
does not seem to be Arabic. A possible etymolog is 
Egyptian *pr-nbw “house of gold” (Horn 1987: i8f.). 

PAsyUt 


CIOO'ST et 

var. 

ziw.t'i (attested since OK, see Zibelius 1978: 196). The 
name is transcribed as si-ia-a-u-tu into Neo-Assyrian 
cuneiform (Borger 1996: 21). 

PAbu 

Tig 

<?yJ 

^nOOHKH 

et var. 

From Greek 071081) kt| “storehouse”. 

PAxmlm 


UJAIN, 

XAIA 

knt i-mnw (attested since NK, see Montet 1957-1961, 2: 
io8f.), lit. “antechamber of Min (god)”. 

Girga 

Ua 


Probably from Eg ptian grg.t “settlement” (Wb 5, 188, 
14-16) which is a common element of Eg ptian place 
names (cf. Gardiner 1947: vol. 2, 44*). In Coptic, how- 
ever, the word is almost extinct. See Vycichl (1983: 86). 

















Balyana 

L L 

Tno?vvfii- 

dvNH et 

var. 

An adjectival derivation from the Greek proper name 
IloJlupioq with the Coptic definite article T - (woX.i<; 
“town” is implied: “the town of Polybios”). 

Far sat 


TfiepUJCDT, 

BepGOOVT 

From Semitic brkx “pond” (Hoch 1994: no. 107). This 
word was borrowed as brkt into Late Egyptian, but we 
do not know whether it served as a proper name for 
referring to this specific place prior to Coptic times. 

Hiw 


2 ft) et var. 

From hw.t “mansion”, an abbreviation of earlier hw.t- 
shm-hpr-kFF-mF -hrw “mansion of the sistrum of 
Sesostris I” which is already found in the MK 
{Gardiner 1947: 1 , i 3 and II, 33 *f.). On the vocalization 
of the Arabic name see Horn (1987: note 40 on p. 8). 

Dandara 


NITNTft)pe 
et var. 

iwn.t-ti-nlrx (since NK, Gardiner 1947: II, 3 o*), earlier 
iwnJt (since OK, Zibelius 1978: a 3 -a 6 ), maybe derived 
from iwn “pillar”. The name was expanded by an allus- 
ion to Hathor, a famous goddess of this site (iwn.t ti 
ntr.t u iwn.t of the goddess”) because by the NK the 
name iwn.t had become phonetically too similar to 
other Egyptian place names (Eg 3 e.g. ?Armant below). 

Qina 

u 

KONH et 

var. 

From Greek Kaivrj (iroXu;), lit. “new (town)” (Gardiner 
1947 : L 29*f.). 

Qift 

Jafti 

KHfiT, KfiT 
et var. 

gbtw (attested since OK, Zibelius 1978: 246-248). 

mm 


Kft)C et var. 

gs? (attested since OK, Zibelius 1978: 252L). 

?a- 

Uqsur 


nr N 

K^CTpON 

The ultimate origin of this toponym, known as “Luxor” 
in Europe, is the Latin noun castrum which by the inter- 
mediation of Greek was borrowed into both Coptic (K&C- 
TpON) and Arabic (70s r). It is therefore difficult to dec- 
ide whether the name was coined by the Copts or by the 
Arabs. The Coptic name is found only in late sources 
and may be a translation from the Arabic (JlT N K&.C- 
Tpoti “the three edifices”, ?il-Uqsur “the edifices”). In 
Pre-Arab times the site was known as dJT€ < Eg. ip.t. 

?Armant 

< ~u«_> f 

PAONT, 
epA^NT et 

var. 

iwrii-mntw (since NK, Montet 1957-1961, 2: 72), 
earlier iwn'i (since OK, see Zibelius 1978: i8f. and 

Saleh 1977: 24 bottom right), iwni may be derived from 
iwn “pillar”, mnlw is a famous god of this site. B 3 P the 
remark on Dandara above. 

?Isna 

Lu J 

CHH et var. 

(tj)-sny.t (in the Graeco-Roman period, more doubtfully 
already in the MK, cf. Montet 1957-1961, 2: 47) 

I ?Idfu jj 

Tfift) et var. dbi (attested since MK, Montet 1057-1961, 2: 3 i) 

Korn 

?Umbu 


£Mft) 

nby.t (attested since Dynasty 2, see Kahl 1994: 367, 
691). The name is an adjectival derivation from nbw 
“gold”. Kom ?Umbu may have been a starting point for 
expeditions to gold mines in the Eastern desert. 

? Aswan 


cotr&rt, 

CO'iS'HN et 

var. 

swnw (attested since NK, see Montet 1957-1961, 2: 

17), literally “market”. This was an important trading 
site on Egypt’s border with Nubia. 


















Appendix 10 


Some lexical differences between two major Coptic 
dialects 


The dialects of Coptic seem closely related and are commonly believed to differ mainly 
in the fields of phonetics and writing conventions. However, a number of semantic con- 
cepts are expressed by etymologically unconnected words in different Coptic dialects. 
This need not mean that a word from one dialect is absolutely lacking from the others. 
The common scenario rather is that the standard expression of one dialect is little com- 
mon in another, maybe only found in a few texts, or maybe with some different shading in 
meaning. The following table illustrates lexical divergences between Sahidic and Bohai- 
ric, the two best known dialects of Coptic, by some examples from the basic vocabulary. 
These lexical differences provide the clearest indication that Sahidic and Bohairic are 
indeed different varieties in a linguistic sense rather than merely different orthographi- 
cal conventions for rendering a homogeneous Coptic language (on this issue 03? § 2.3). 


English 

word A in 

Sahidic 

(popular) 

word A in 

Bohairic 

(infrequent) 

word B in 

Sahidic 

(infrequent) 

word B in 

Bohairic 

(popular) 

to ask 

ANOTr 

6NOT 

mine 

UJfNI 

to begin 

&pxer 

(not attested) 

(not attested) 

£p-2HTC 

belly 


3HT- 

twee 

jieai 

big 

M06 

rtoa 

(not attested) 

rtlUJt 

to give birth 

ano 


*ice 

XICJ 

(female) breast 

enifie 

Kiqi 

(not attested) 

AMOT 

child, boy 

UJHpe U|H>V 

(not attested) 



city 

noMc 

rioxic 

(not attested) 

6&KI 

to collect, to gather 

CCOOTTfc 

(not attested) 

TOOfFTC 

ecooirf 

field 

ccouje 

(not attested) 

ei(t)2e 

1021 

from, since 

AIM 

(not attested) 

(not attested) 

icaeN 

fruit 

Kdvpnoc 

(not attested) 

OVTA2 

01TT&2 

to go 

BOOK 

H(«K 

U€ 

me 

j how? 

NMtJ 

(not attested) 

note 

nooc 

i left (side) 

260TTP 

(not attested) 

Gdv2SH 

2AGH 

many, much 


(not attested) 

AHHfflC 

AHiy 

i night 

OTTUJH 

(not attested) 

6(0p2 

AOOP2 

to become pregnant 

(0(0 

(not attested) 

€P-6&K£ 

ep-fioKi 

sea 

2dA&CCdv 


€IOA 

IOA 

to send 

AOOtf 

xetr 

ovcopri 

OTroopri 

to search, to look for 

ujme 

UJIMI 

K(DTe 

K(0f 


426 Bohlig (1954: 382). 







servant 



(not attested) 

Book 

J some, any 


\\'<r 

(not attested) 

2AJ 

I to throw 

NOtfAe 

notta 

gfo'jre 

2IOTI 

tooth 


(not attested) 

MekA2€ 

naa2i 

up, upward 


€2phi 

enujotj 

cnujcof 

very 

e>\<vre 

(not attested) 

£^UJO 

e*Aigti) 

way 

2IH 

(not attested) 

ao€it 

A0)IT 

(conjunction marking 
purpose clauses) 

A6K<SvC 

£€XdkC 

(not attested) 

2m& 


These lexical differences can have various etymological backgrounds. Sometimes a 
Greek loan is prevalent in Sahidic, whereas Bohairic has retained the Egyptian word (e.g. 
s KApJTOC vs. bOBTds# < u)dk “fruit”). Or Bohairic has a Greek borrowing whereas Sahidic 
prefers a native term (e.g. tylGOC vs. s NdvUJ N2€ “how?”). In some cases the words of both 
dialects are well known in Egyptian with no evident semantic distinction (e.g. s C(0U}€ < 
sh.t “field” vs. b l02l < Sh.t “field”). It is possible that this reflects dialectal differences 
in Pre-Coptic Egyptian, but this question is still to be investigated. In other cases, 
Sahidic has retained the ordinary Egyptian word of the same meaning but Bohairic uses a 
term of more recent origin ( S 2H < h.t vs. b N6Al “belly”). Or finally, Bohairic has 
retained the Egyptian word whereas the preferred Sahidic term is an innovation ( b .AUCI < 
ms.t “to give birth” vs. s AllO < di-t hpr “to cause to exist”). 





Selective index 


This index does not include all Egyptian words and topics discussed in this book, but only 

those where I found it necessary. This can mean that: 

• I have discussed an issue or a word at a place in this hook which the reader would 
otherwise find with difficulty; 

• I have proposed a new phonological interpretation of a word or forwarded a new 
argument which is relevant to its phonological interpretation; 

• I have proposed a new etymology; 

• 1 have supported an etymology which is not yet well known; 

• I have cited new relevant literature on a word to which I wish to draw the reader’s 
attention. 

Words and topics are omitted from this index in cases such as the following: 

• I have discussed an issue or a word at a place in this book which should be obvious 
from the table of contents; 

• I have nothing new to say to a specific word but merely cite it to support my 
argument. 


Topics 


Akhmimic 

§a .3 

alphabet, order of 

§ 2.8.1 

analogical levelling 

§ 3.14.3.5, 3.16.2, 
5.5.10.2, 5-6.3.3, 
5 . 6 . 6 . 3 , 5.8.6.8 

apophony in Coptic 

§ 4 -i 

Arabic, pronunciation 
of c, in 

§ 3.3.8.1, 3.9.7 

article, definite, short 
and long forms in 
Sahidic 

§ 3.2.4, 3 . 3 . 3 , note 
in 5-6.6.3, 5.9.1, 

article, definite and 
indefinite, as an areal 
feature 

note in § 1.1 

auslaut desonorization 

§ 3.12.4 

Bohairic 

§ 2.3 

book-pronunciation 
(mots savants) 

§ 3.14.3.6, 3.14.8 

borrowing, 

interdialectal 

§ 5- 3 - 1 . 5- 8 - 6 -4 

bradysyllabation 

§ 5 2 - 3 - 3 , 5-9-2 


central high vowel (r) 

note in § 5-6.6.2 

chain shift of vowels 

§ 5 - 5 -i 

cluster simplification 

§ 49.2.3 

Demotic script 

§ 2.5.2 

determinative 

note in § 2.5.7 

dialect mixture 

§ 5 - 3.1 

djinkim 

§ 2.7.5, 3 - 4-2 

double closure, ___ 
plosive with (/k p/) 

§ 3 . 7.4 

“Dreisilbengesetz” 

§ 4 - 5-2 

English, Egyptian 
loan words in 

§ 2 - 9-5 

English / 9 /, 
substitution of, in 
other languages 

§ 3 . 3.6 

Fayyumic 

§ 2.3 

graecization, phonetic, 
of Egyptian names 

§ 2.10.2, appendix 9 

Greek, function of 
vowel graphemes in 
Classical 

§ 5 -i 




| hieratic script 

§ 2.5.2 

| ideogram 

note in § 2.5.7 

incompatibility of 
root consonants 

§ 3 . 12 . 3 , 4.11 

lexical doublets out of 
a single etymological 
source 

§ 3.14.3.5 

logogram 

§ 2 - 5-7 

Lycopolitan 

§ 2.3 

| Mesokemic 

§ 2.3 

| Napatan Egyptian 

§ 2.3, 3 .io 

I nasals with breathy 
voice 

§ 3.5.2, 5.6.3.3, 5.7.2 

Old Coptic 

§ 2 . 1.3 

Paleo-Coptic 

§ 4-4 

phonogram 

§ 2 - 5-7 

phonological repre- 
sentation, coexisting 
layers of 

§ 5.2. 3 . 3 , 5.9.2 

phrase accent 

§ 6.1.4 


plene- writing in 
cuneiform script 

note in § 5.1 

rounded front vowels 

§3.9.1, 5.5.5, 5.5.7 

Sahidic 

§ 2.3 

semogram 

§ a - 5-7 

stative 

§ i 2.5 

stative endings 

§ 3 .i 3 . a 

status nominalis 

§ 1-2.5 

status pronominalis 

§ 1-2.5 

lachysyllabation 

§ 5-2.3.3, 5.9.2 

tenninative prefix 

§3.6.44,5.7.3 

tone language, 
Egyptian as a 

§ 6.1.7 

umlaut 

§ 5 - 6 - 7 > 5 - 8-3 

unidentified langua- 

§ 2.10.3, 2.10.4 

ges written in Egyp- 
tian or Coptic script 

velarized sonorants 

§ 3.17.3, 3.17.4, 

5 - 6 . 4.3 

“Zweisilbengesetz” 

§ 4 - 5-2 


Egyptian and Coptic words 


Items beginning with d>, <j>, <S, 
and vowels 


*0> 

otrcjpe 

Osiris 

(god) 

§ 5-9-3 

isr 

Otipuj 

to roast 

§ 3.H.3 

tip 

amr 

to load, to 
cany 

§ 3.9.2, no- 
te in 4.5.1 

iiq.t 

Hse 

leek 

§ 3 . 7.3 

iy.t~iw.t 

ei 

to come 

§ 3.i3.3 

i<X 

eico 

to wash 

§ 5 - 8 - 6-4 

iwr.ti 

66T 

to he 

pregnant 

(stative) 

note in 
§ 3.14.2.2 

t(«)f 


flesh 

note in 
§ 3.14.2.2 

im 


give! (im- 
perative) 

Kg’ mi 
below 


d,*\2Je 

to seize 

§5-8-6.8 


e^Hpe 

inundation 

§ 3 . 17.3 


i(u>)nw 

CON 

Heliopolis 

(toponym) 

note in 
§ 3.14.2.2 

inn 

&(NO)N 

we 

§ 3.6.2, 3.15 

(l)rm 

b Ne* 

with 

§ 3.16.4.3 

ih.w 

-H2 

cows 

§ 6.2.24 


b <\£Koipi 
— &?Kl}pi 

viper 

§ 3 . 17.3 

1 


ity 

urine 

note in 
§ 3.14.2.2 

itn 


sun 

§ 3.14.5 

‘i 

T&.I 

here 

note in 
§ 3 . 6.2 

( i.w 

-OXJ'S' ~ 

-oei 

great (pi.) 

§ 3.14.2.4 

c b 

T^n ~ 
hgtoa 

hom 

note in 
§ 3 . 6.2 

c nh 

0)N2 

to live 

§ 5 - 7-2 

m 

eiuje 

to lift 

§ 3.64.2 

c hmw ~ 
( smw ~ 
c hmw 


twigs 

§ 3.6.44 
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Items beginning with <w>, 0?T 



otr 

what? 

§ 5 loa 

- IV 

-O'O’ 

(suffix 3 rd 
pers. pi.) 

note in 
§ 3 .i 3 .a, 
3.14.2.7 


-ootre 

(plural 

suffix) 

§ 5-6-6.a 

wS 4 

otrwT 

green 

§ 3 - 9-2 

w ( w 

OTTIk 

one 

§ 3 . 6.2 


otroein 

light 

§ 3.17.4 

wn-hr 

0'5‘(UM2 

to reveal 

§ 6.3. 2. 2 

wzs.t 


urine 


h{j)r 

otrcrpe 

Osiris 

(g°d) 


u> 4 $ 

otrerre 

logo away 


w 4 i 

otrx&i 

to prosper 


wdh i OtTT ^2 

fruit 

[SSSfli 


Items beginning with labials 


b }} 

6&A jeye 

§ 3 . 11.6 

bivpy- 

*ne- 

(neg. perf. 
prefix) 

note in 
§ 5 -i °-8 

TflTl.t 

BHM€ 

swallow 

§ 3.16.4.11, 
5 - 6 - 4 a 

bnf 


gall 

§ 4.11-4 

bnr ~ 
bni ~ bn 


to be 
sweet 

§ 3 .i 3 . 5 

bgi 


to be 

wrecked 

§ 5 - 6 . 7 - 1 

pi hrw 

nootr 

today 

§ 3.2.4, 
note in 
§ 5.5.10.1 

pi-n 

n& 

(possess. 

prefix) 

§ 3 . 14-5 

piq 

ndv.KG 

thin 

§ 4 -ii -4 

p w 


(enclitic 

particle) 

§63 

pnq 


to bale out 

§ 4-11-4 

PH ~ fii 

nice 

to cook 

§ 3.12.2 

PUV 


bandages 

note in 

§ 3.14.3.2 


ptr 

ntttope 

to see; to 
dream 

§ 4 - 8-4 


Items beginning with nasals 


m- r , 

m-dj 

me- 

near, with 

note in 
§ 3 . 6 . 2 , 

§ 3.16.2 


mi (?) 

h AOl, 

give! 

(impera- 

tive) 

§ 3 .i 3 . 2 , 
3.14.2.1, 
6.2.1 


! mi} ~ 
min 


to see 

§ 3 .i 6.6 


\m$‘.t 

j\e 

truth 

§ 5 - 8 - 6 . 4 

miz.t 

otrce 

liver 

§ 3 .i 3 . 5 , 

5 - 6 . 3.2 

mw.t 


Mut (god- 
dess) 

§ 3.14.3.6 

mwt 

j\ otr 

to die 

§ 3.14.3.5 

mwt 

moswt 

to kill 

§ 3.14.3.5 

bwpy - 

*ne- 

(neg. peif. 
prefix) 

note in 
§ 5 -i°- 8 

mn.t 

6 HM£ 

swallow 

§ 3.16.4-11, 
5-64-2 

mr-wr(r) 


(holy bull) 

§ 6. 2. 2. 2 

mri.t 

AC 

to love 

§ 3.14.2.7, 
58.6.4 

mhi 

.vvitye 

to attack 

§ 5 - 6 - 7-1 

ms 

a Adv^ 2 e 

to walk 

§ 3 . 6 . 4.3 

mdn 

^TOM 

to rest 

appendix 5 

n.t 


Neith 

(goddess) 

§ 3.14.3.6 

ni-n 

rtotr- 

(possess. 

pronoun) 

§ 5 - 6 . 3.3 

nw{ 


to see 

§ 3.14.2.4, 
3 .i 6.3 

nbi 

Ai6e 

to bum; to 
rage 

§ 3.16.4.8, 
5 - 6 - 7 -i. 

(i)rm 

b rt€A 

with 

§ 3.16.4.3 


ram( f ) 

-MHB 

to sleep 

§ 3.16.4.6 

nnw 

MO'O’M 

primeval 

water 

§ 3.16.4.5 

( n)hb 


al-Kab 

(toponym) 

§ 3 . 8.5 

nhr 

b M20'5‘p 

horror 

§ 3.2.4 


ns 


tongue 

§ 3 . 11.7 
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nzw 

! Iking 


hqr.ti 

gKOCIT 

to be hun- 

§ 3 . 14 . 3.7 



i 

gry (stat.) 



Items beginning with liquids 


r 

po 

mouth 

§ 4-8-2 

r-prj.t 

pne 

temple 

§ 3 . 14 . 2 . 7 , 
5 . 8.64 

rwi 

?v 0 

to depart 

§ 3 . 14 . 2.4 

nbi 

Mfie 

to bum; to 
rage 

§ 3 . 16 . 4.8 

rht 

pa>ge 

to wash 

§ 3 . 14 . 3.5 

rht 

P<l)gT 

to pound 

§ 3 . 14 . 3.5 

ns 

AdvC 

tongue 

§ 3.11.7 


Items beginning with <h>, <h> , 2, 


hi ~ hnr 


(exclama- 
tion of 
desire) 

§ 3.H.6 

hix'i 

gotten 

first 

§ 5-9-3 

hlnw 

goeiAv 

wave 

§ 3.i6.3, 
3 . 17.4 

hiq 


to capture 

§3.7.3 

hid 

gieiT 

pit 

note in 

§5-3.3 

hi 

g*l 

husband 

§ 3.i3.a 

hw.t-ntr 


temple 

§ 6 . 2 . 2. 2 

‘b 

bgMI ~ 
bgOHi ~ 
bgcoe 

horn 

note in 
§ 3 l6.2 


go JKE 

bowl 

§ 3.i6.3 


g*H~ 

gH*H~ 

gtt^H 

pelican 

§ 3.i6.3 

hmsi 

g^OOC 

to sit 

appendix 8 

hn.t 


pelican 

§ 3.i6.3 

hnw.t 


bowl 

§ 3.i6.3 

hb 

gHfte 

grief 

§ 3 . 17.3 

gbyr 

gBOttP 

left (side) 

§ 5-6-4 - 2 

hbsy.t 


concu- 

bine^) 

§ 3.i3.3 

hfiw.w 

gBOttl 

snakes 

§ 3 . 12 . 5 , 
5 . 6 . 6.1 

hr tv 

gOOtt 

day 

§ 3 . 14 . 3 . 7 , 

note in 
§5-6.6.3 


Items beginning with <h>, <h> 


hidu) 


dough 

§ 4 11 -4 ■ 

hy 

OJI.M 

to be high 

§ 3 . 64.2 

k ( r 

tyaKApe 

to hit 

§3.17.3 

hb 


al-Kab 

(toponym) 

§3.8.5 

tips 

uftonu) 

foreleg 

§ 4 11 -4 

tinnws 

UJOkAGC 

mosquito 

§ 3.i6.3 

h r -.f 


so says he 

§ 3 . 14 . 3.7 

h f q 

gaxoKe 

to shave 

§ 4- 1:l -4 

hik-ib 


disaffected 

person 

§ 4- A1 -4 


Items beginning with <z», <s> 


zjnw 

(Aem 



swn 

COOttM 



-sn 

-ce ~ 

-COtt 

(suff. 3rd 
pers. pi.) 

§ 3.14 5 



to kiss the 
ground 

§ 6. 2 . 2.2 

sr.t 


thorn 

§ 5- 6 - 4-i 

sqr 


to hit 

note in 
§3.7.3 


CI0£ 

to be rigid 

§ 5 - 6.71 

sgnn 

coeti 

ointment 

§ 3-7-7 

sts ~ sth 

~ Stfl ~ 

stj 

°CHT 

Seth (god) 

§ 4-8-3 

sti 

co)T(e) 

to draw 

§ 5 - 8 - 6.8 


Items beginning with <s> 


(r)-si‘- 

m-dr- 

UjeulT- 

since ••• f 
until ... 

§ 3 . 6 . 44 , 
5-7-3 

*‘{d) 

UJGXDT 

to cut 

§ 3.6.2 

snl 

wjcom 

to oppose 

§ 4- 11 -4 

snd-wt 

UJMTO) 

i loincloth 

§ 4- A1 -4 

sr.t 

UJ& 

nose 

:§ 3 . 14 . 3 . 5 , 

note in 
§ 5 10 - 2 
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ujcixoe»e 


to smite 

note in 


§3.7.3 


Items beginning with velars 


\ki.t 

work 

§ 3.i3.3 

ki-hr-ki 

KOI&2K 

(a month) 

§ 6 . 2 . 2 . 2 , 

6 . 2 . 2.4 

qly.t 

Kdvie 

field 

§ 5-3.i, 
5 . 8 . 6. 4 

qi 

or- 

form 

§3.7.3 

ky 

Ke~se 

other 

§ 3.9-4.3 

qi‘ 


to vomit 

§ 36. 4.5 

giw 

host 

narrow, 

little 

§ 3 . 7 . 6 , 

3 . 14 . 2 . 4 , 

5 . 6 . 6.1 

kip 


to bum 
incense 

§4-*M 

k>nw 

GCOA 

vineyard 

§ 3-9.4.3, 
3.i6.3 

gbyr 

gBotrp 

left (side) 

§ 5-6-4 - 2 

gt>gl> 

sflecofi- 

to be weak 

§ 3.7.7 

qfn 


to bake 

§ 3.7-7 

qml 

KIA 

to throw; 
to move 

§ 5-6-7 - 1 

qni 

1>GN0 

to be 
strong 

§3.7.3 

gnn 

GMON 

to be weak 

§ 3-7-7 

gnb.t 


star 

§ 4-ii-4 

qnqn 

KAKA 

to beat 

§ 3-7-4 

qnd 

GCONT 

to be angry 

§3.7.3 

gr-n-p.t 

GpooMne 

dove 

§ 6 . 2 . 2.2 

qri 

soei^e 

to visit 

§3.7.3 

qrr.t 

GMX 

burnt- 

offering 

§3.7.3 

g r h 

scops 

night 

note in 
§5-6.6.3 

krht 


pot 

appendix 5 

qrs.t 

K&(e)ice 

burial 

§ 3 . 14 . 3 . 7 , 
5-6-6-a 


6^06 

(a vege- 
table) 

§ 3.7.7 

qhqh 

6^2®2 

to 

hammer 

§3.7.3 


G(OG 

to eat; to 
roast 

§3 7 .3 



KTO 

to tum 

§ 4-9 2.3 


GOT 

size, form 

note in 

§3.7.3 

qd 


character, 

nature 

note in 
§3.7.3 


Items beginning with <d>, <t> 


ti wnw.t 

T€NOtf 

this hour, 
now 

note in 
§ 3 . 2.4 

li mp.t 

TpoAne 

this year 

note in 
§ 3 . 2.4 

-t'i 

-T£ - 
-TOV 

(fern, dual 
suffix) 

§ 5 - 8 . 6.8 

di 

TM 

here 

note in 
§ 3.6.2 

dwn 

tcoofh 

to rise 

§ 3 . 17.4 

1 

-TH75TN 

(pronoun) 

§ 5- 2 -3.i 

db 

T&n 

horn 

note in 
§ 3.6.2 

\ dp.t 


boat 

§ 3.i3.3 


T£AH^ to rejoice 

§ 3.2-4 

k-5 (djs) 


(particle) 

§3.12.3 

\dsr 

TCOpOJ 

red 

§3.8.2 

\dsr.t 


desert 

§3.8.2 

\dgr 


to plant 

§ 3-7-7 

dqr 

fG€ 

fruit 

§ 3 . 7 . 7 , 

3.i6.6 


Items beginning with <d>, <t> 


dir.t 

a ieipe / 
Aiet^e 

fruit of the 
carob-tree 

§ 3.11.3 

did i 

AfflA 

head 

§ 4-8-7 

d‘rw 

b-AOTSTv 

web(?) 

§ 56.41 

dbi 

Toxcee 

to repay 

§ 5 . 8 . 6.8 

tbw.t 

TOO'S'£ 

sandal(s) 

§ 3.i6.6, 
5 - 6 . 6.2 

tnw 

T(DM 

where? 

§ 5-7 - 2 

tzi.w 

Aoce 

to be sup- 
reme(stat.) 

§ 5-8-6-7 

dd 

AGO 

to say 

note in 

§ 3.3.i, 

§ 3 . 14.4 

ddi 

ATAI 

to grow 
fat 

§ 5 . 6 . 7.1 
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Egyptian proper names in cuneiform transcription 


bu-kur-ni-ni-I P 

§ 5-5- a 

pa-ri-iiy-na-Pl 

note in § 3.14.2.4 

na-ap-te-ra 

§3.14.8 


Words in other languages 


Semitic 

VW9 

green 

§ 3.7.3, 3.9.2 

Semitic 

'fkrrn 

vineyard 

§ 3.i6.3 

Semitic 

yflqh 

to take 

§3.7.3 

Semitic 

Vmtn 

immobile, slow 

appendix 5 

Semitic 


to mount, to ride 


Semitic 

Vikl 

to plant 

§ 3-7-7 

Arabic 

?Abnttb 

(toponym) 

appendix 9 

Arabic 

PAliah 411 

God 

§ 5- 6 -4- 3 

Arabic 

sarwa 1 - 

arrow 


Arabic 


to break, to cleave, to split 

note in § 3.7.3 

Arabic 

qadd- S» 

stature, figure, size 

note in § 3.7.3 

Arabic 


to be strong 

§3.7.3 

Hebrew 

sT.rT.rn 0’“P0 

thorns 

note in § 5.6.4.1 

Old Nubian 

T0(20)HA€ 

altar 

§ 6.3.2. 2 

Latin 

columba 

dove 

note in § 6. 2. 2. 2 

Russian 

rojiySb 

dove 

note in § 6.2.2. a 

English 

bark (ship) 


§ 2 -9-5 


ebony 


§ 2 -9-5 


gum 


§ 2 -9-5 


ibis 


§ a-9-5 


myth 


§ 2 -9-5 


natron 


§ 2-9-5 


(river) Nile 


§ 3.16.4.5 

English 

oasis 


§ a -9-5 


Hieroglyphs 



\J (Fi3) §2.5.8 

— (N3 5 ) 

§ 3.i6.3 

l (T8) §2.5.8 

^ (T28) 

§ 2 -5-8 

? (Ua3) § 2.5.8 

5! (U36) 

§ 2 -5-8 

0 (V33) § 3.7.6 
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